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LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


By Justin McCartny. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

“THOU FOOL—THIS NIGHT!” 
HERE was a great deal to be gone 
through yet. There was the 
talk with the ladies in the drawing- 
room—which, however, was not so 
vapid as it might have been, for Cyn- 
thia had something serious to say 
about her prospects, and both Mrs. 
Platt and Linley were really anxious 
to serve her. Oscar Soame kept his 


promise, and the gentlemen soon came 
up from the dining-room, and Mr. 


Tenby went away almost immediate- 
ly; and Soame, having a vague idea 
that Linley was not quite so happy as 
she ought to be, was very attentive to 
her, and she tried to make herself 
agreeable and not to break down. 
Then, when he too went away, Marzell 
insisted, with pleasant earnestness, on 
gathering a friendly council of those 
in the drawing-room, to talk over his 
affairs, and see what could be done for 
him, and how the Taramputty affair 
could be advanced in Parliament, and 
how Mrs. Courcelles and the Bishop 
could be talked round. Marzell knew 
perfectly well that if you throw your- 
self on people’s goodness, and quietly 
insist on their taking all the responsi- 
bility of your affairs, somebody will 
do so; just as when your hat blows off 
in the street some unconcerned by- 
stander is sure, if you don’t move, to 
run after it and bring it to you. Oh, 


what a hypocrite Linley felt all this 
time! When she bade good-night to 
Mrs. Platt she nearly broke down. 
Another word might have brought 
forth an outburst of grief and a full 
revelation. 

But she held up. She had given her 
promise, and she would keep it. Then 
she had to go and sit with Cynthia in 
her bedroom for half an hour, and 
hear all the hopes and fears of the lat- 
ter over again. This was very try- 
ing, for Cynthia, in all her little per- 
plexities, was so provokingly cool and 
mistress of herself, and so much inter- 
ested in the arrangement of her hair, 
that Linley sometimes seemed as if 
she were becoming wild by the mere 
force of impatient contrast. There 
were moments when Linley thought 
her utmost range of earthly hope now 
stretched no further than the moment 
when she could bid the beautiful bride 
a last good-night, and fly to the free- 
dom of her own room. 

At length the night’s weary per- 
formance was over, and Linley was 
free. She hastened away to her own 
room, catching a glimpse as she pass- 
ed a mirror on the stairs of a face 
bright, high-colored, and beaming, 
but with eyes which had a wild and 
almost shocking lustre in them; and 
the face was her own, and it frighten- 
ed her. The impulse was still on her 
of the auimal spirits which she had 
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summoned up to her service, and it 
still kept her on, as the impetus given 
to a boat or a bird still floats it on, 
though the moving power has ceased 
to act. She was wild again with the 
sense of being alone and free, and 
could have sung or laughed, and for 
the moment she seemed incapable of 
any softer feeling. She could not 
grieve, or feel lonely or alarmed, or 
care for the future, or regret the past. 
All was swallowed up in an overstrain- 
ed sense of mere excitement. 

It was idle to think about sleeping. 
She resolved to pass a great part of 
the night in making preparations for 
her departure and her new life. She 
partly undressed and fanned herself, 
to her surprise humming a tune and 
gazing at herself in the mirror. A 
whimsical idea came into her head 
that she was like the girl in “ Fra Di- 
avolo,” who dances about before her 
looking-glass on the night of her mar- 
riage. ‘* What is coming over me?” 
Linley thought. ‘“‘AmI going mad? 
Is this grief or joy, or what is it? 
Does misery show itself in this way? 
I am the most wretched and lonely 
woman on all the earth—and I find 
myself singing a song!” 

Gradually this merely unnatural ex- 


citement began to chill and die away. 
Linley’s eyes felt dry, hot, and burn- 
ing, though her frame now was cold, 
and she wrapped a shawl round her 


shoulders and shivered. Then—she 

could not tell how or why—a great, 
dry, choking sob came up in her throat 
once and again, and she shuddered all 
over, and felt that she must stifle or 
faint; and in another moment the wo- 
man’s nature reasserted itself and con- 
quered, and our poor, lonely heroine 
‘flung herself down prostrate on the 
carpet, and hid her face in her shawl, 
and abandoned herself to hysterical 
: fears. 

‘It seemed to her that she must have 
remained a long time in this miserable 
state. A sort of mental syncope ap- 
peared to have taken possession of 
her. She hajl:for a while no sense of 
time, hardly.a.sense of place, but she 
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had never become unconscious, and 
had never ceased tosob. Now, as she 
recovers, she feels intensely cold. The 
room, as she raises her head and looks 
round, has the appearance of a funeral 
vault to her disordered eyes, and in 
the soft light of the lamps seems to her 
as though it were hung with black. 
She is, for the first time in her life, 
afraid to be alone. It must be very 
late, and yet she can see that there is 
no gleam of dawn; she can see this 
even as she lies on the floor, for the 
blind of one window is partly raised, 
and there is only blackness without. 
But the house is all lonely and silent 
—so silent that when a rare footfall 
sounds on the pavement of the square, 
it seems to echo through the rooms. 
The voices of one or two l:te passers 
sound so clear ard loud, that at first 
Linley almost fancies 
speaking in one of the lower rooms. 
Suddenly she thinks she really does 
hear a sound—a strange sound—with- 
in the house. It is not like any sound 
she knows; at one moment she tiiought 
it resembled the gurgling of water, 
but then it came to be like the running 
down of a clock, and then, what with 
the throbbing of her heart and the 
singing in her ears, she was not cer- 
tain that there really had been any 
sound at all. But again—that surely 
is a noise? It is a heavy, gliding, 
muffled sound, not like the fall of any 
weight or body, but rather as if some 
one drawing a loaded sack up some 
ascent had allowed it to slide heavily 
down again. Perhaps some of the ser- 
vants were still up, and were engaged 
at some work. Anyhow, all now was 
silent again. 

Linley opened her door gently and 
looked out. All the lamps were ex- 
tinguished except that which burned 
outside Mr. Rochford’s library door, 
and which he always put out himself 
before retiring to the bedroom con- 
nected with the library, which of late 
he usually occupied. Mr. Rochford 
then was still awake; and if any 
sound worth notice had been heard be- 
low, it must have reached him. All 


somebody is 
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He evidently had net been 


was quiet. 
disturbed. 

Linley never could explain how the 
impulse came which compelled her to 
run quickly down the stairs and look 
into the library. Nothing could have 
been more painful than a meeting 
with her husband now, and he must 
be in the library. And the light 
showed that he was not in bed; and 
if she went down she must meet him; 
and she could not keep from going 
down. She stood at the library door 
and looked in, palpitating and fearful. 
All the lights were burning. Between 
her and the hearth stood a table; be- 
tween the hearth and the table was 
Rochford’s arm-chair, now pushed a 
little back, so that she could see it 
nearly all in profile. Rochford was 
not seated there. A decanter of some 
liquor, half-emptied, stood on the ta- 
ble, and a glass, and a book. Linley 
felt x vague and nameless discomfort, 
and even distress, at the sight of the 
empty room. It looked so ghostly, 
with the lights, and the glass, and the 
book, and the chair; and the familiar 
figure not there. She clasped her 
hands in passionate grief over the 
loneliness of everything—everything 
—and then turned to hurry away, 
fearful now only that Rochford would 
come in from some other room and 
find her there. But she stopped on 
the threshold, turned back, felt as if 
she could not leave the room yet; 
then, forced by some sudden impulse, 
hurried round the table and towards 
the hearth where the empty arm- 
chair was standing. Then she flung 
herself on her knees on the carpet, 
breathless, wild, without a word, and 
strove to raise something, to remove 
it - made frantic efforts and gestures; 
and at last she sprang to her feet, 
aml one despairing scream rang 
through the silent house, and Linley 
pulled violently the bell in the libra- 
ry, and then ran to the bell in the 
corridor; and in a few minutes bells 
were ringing all over the house, and 
soon a startled group of servants 
came hurrying down. They found 
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Linley trying to raise, to relieve, to 
restore to life the fallen body of 
Rochford. For the long threatening 
had come at last. The sudden hand 
of apoplexy had clutched him and 
dragged him down into the stifling 
depths of the death-struggle. He had 
apparently thrown away his book, and 
fallen or glided heavily from the chair 
to the carpet. Perhaps he had been 
endeavoring to reach the bell-handle; 
but he had not time. The strange 
sound, doubtfully heard by Linley, 
was his farewell to life. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
““PYRRHIN’ CONNUBIA SERVAS? ” 
Lours Rocurorp is buried in Drip- 

deanham. Curiously minute instruc- 
tions were found among his papers as 
to the place and manner of his burial. 
The morbid horror which he had of 
any allusion to death seemed lately to 
have impelled him to a constant lone- 
ly brooding over the hated subject. 
He had doubtless had some warnings 
which told him that the doom he so 
shuddered at was not fur off. At all 
events, the only thing he seemed to 
have concerned himself lately about 
was the manner of his funera!; and he 
had left several different orders sign- 
ed and dated, each newer one super- 
seding the others. At one time he 
evidently had become impressed with 
a contempt for all the British and 
Christian paraphernalia of interment, 
and had ordered that he should be 
buried at night, and in absolute pri- 
vacy, by any two of his friends who 
chose to undertake the task, in the 
grounds of his Dripdeanham house. 
Once he wrote, with a curious antici- 
pation of a subsequent public contro- 
versy, “I wish Roche Valentine and 
any other friends would have the 
courage to burn my body, according 
to the fashion of the finest gentlemen 
the world ever held.” Much later he 
endorsed a bundle of these papers, 
“All this is only a sort of affectation. 
Let me be buried very plainly and 
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quietly, but after the ordinary fashion 
of an English gentleman, and near 
my mother in Dripdeanham church- 
yard.” This was the last direction, 
and this was properly carried out. 

There was no written evidence that 
for a long time back he had felt any 
interest in any other subject. We 
shall see presently that he had not for 
a considerable period taken any 
thought about «any final, or at least 
any altered disposition of his property. 
No written word indicated that he 
wished to repair any wrong done to 
Linley or to Roche Valentine. No 
mention was made in any way of the 
wretched little creature whom he had 
entangled, and allowed to entangle 
him, in such disgrace. There seemed 
to have come a stage in the gradual 
decay of his moral and _ intellectual 
fibre when his easy, soft, and sensu- 
ous meditativeness could no longer be 
detached from self or close around 
any outer subject. 

So he lies in Dripdeanham church- 
vard, and the little stir is all over. 
Dripdeanham is restored to the rou- 
tine of its gossip and its grumblings 
again, and Mr. Platt’s improvements 
Rochford had 


are pushing briskly on. 
so long been effacing himself from the 
interest of Dripdeanham, that it is no 
wonder if his complete effacement was 
taken with but a lunguid concern and 


curiosity there. But in Mr. Platt’s 
house things are different. 

Mr. Platt’s which he had 
christened Factory Hall, stood upon 
one of the breezy heights that made 
the beauty, such as it was, of Drip- 
deanham. The house was entirely 
new, spacious, and modern in every 
device and arrangement. Mr. Platt 
had superintended the building of it, 
almust brick by brick, concerning him- 
self chiefly about having plenty of air, 
water, and gas everywhere, with light 
colors, doors which hung to perfec- 
tion, and universally ramifying speak- 
ing-tubes. It must be owned that if 
it had not had so large a portico and 
such an imposing row of pillars, it 
might almost be taken for a small 


house, 
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factory. Its internal arrangements 
had undoubtedly been schemed out, 
unconsciously perhaps, with a view to 
the health and comfort of a supposed 
colony of factory hands. Seen from 
the deck of a boat at sea, it was liable 
to be mistaken for a hospital. Mr. 
Platt did not care. It had air, light, 
and plenty of rooms, and it was the 
sort of building in which he fe]t sure 
that he should have liked to work 
when a boy. 

It was a hospitable house always 
ever its roof-tree had been 
crowned, and now—some two or three 
weeks after the closing event of our 
last chapter—it sheltered an inmate 
who otherwise might have been cail- 
ed homeless. 

Three men were 
down crushing the gravel before Mr. 
Plait’s hall door. Two were in 
black—Mr. Platt and Roche Valen- 
tine; the third, Mr. Tuxham, was 
dressed in his ordinary gray walking- 


since 


pacing up and 


coat. 

*“*T wonder you would do that sort 
of thing, Valentine,” Tuxham, 
looking reproachfully, and indeed tes- 
tily, at his companion. 

“What sort of thing?” Valentine 
asked, without his 
which were apparently studying the 


said 


raising eyes, 
gravel, 

«“ That mourning business. What do 
you give in to that kind of thing for? 
Do you suppose you are the more 
sorry for Rochford because you put 
on black clothes, and stick black studs 
in your shirt front? It’s all very well 
for Platt. He’s a member of Parlia- 
ment, and he has to live on the good 
opinion of Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Tt seems only a mark of decent 
respect for the dead, sir,” Mr. Platt 
began. 

“Why don’t you blacken your face 
too? You might as well.” 

“Tt ain’t the custom of Christians, 
Tuxham, as you know perfectly 
well.” 

‘** People who are really sorry for a 
man haven't time or thought for such 
mummery,” Mr. Tuxham said angri- 
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ly. In truth his feelings were deeply 
concerned, and he pounced on any ex- 
cuse for expressing emotion somehow. 
“Tam very sorry for poor Rochford. 
He had his faults; but he was always 
kind to me, and he never minded what 
one said to him. I knew him for 
fifteen years, and we were friends. 
People at my time of life can’t expect 
to make new friends. When I heard 
of his death I had no thought of send- 
ing for the tailor to express my senti- 
ments for me in clothes. What’s come 
to you, Valentine, that you could take 
things so coolly? ” 

Valentine looked up keenly into 
Tuxham’s face for a moment. 

“ The truth is, Tuxham, I care noth- 
ing about these forms myself. I dis- 
like them rather—they oppress me. 
But I know what people here would 
say, and I don’t choose to give them 
any excuse for gossiping and wonder- 
ing why Louis Rochford’s oldest friend 
didn’t put on mourning for him.” 
There was a certain coldness or hard- 
ness in his tone which did not escape 
Tuxham’s notice. 

“Have you seen her yet? ” Tuxham 
asked abruptly. 

Valentine shook his head. 

“T’m going to ask now,” Mr. Platt 
observed; “atleast I'll get Mrs. Platt 
to ask. I don’t know if she'll like to 
see any one just yet, and still—Val- 
entine and Tuxham—lI don’t like to 
let you go away without asking her. 
It might hurt her if she knew that two 
of his old friends were here and she 
didn’t see them, and she still persists 
in going away.” 

« Going away ?—where?” asked Tux- 
ham. 

«To Germany—where she has a re- 
lative. Valentine knows.” 

‘She musn’t go away. What does 
she go away for? Why can’t she stay 
here among her friends—or live in 
London, at all events?” 

She has no place to live in in Lon- 
don,” Mr. Platt said, shaking his head. 
“Nor yet in Dripdeanham, Tuxham— 
I mean, of course, if she won’t accept 
the shelter of those who respect her 
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and love her. Which she won't, Mr. 
Tuxham, I'm greatly afraid.” 

“IT don’t know what on earth you 
are talking about,” said Tuxham. 
“I wish you'd speak plainly.” 

“T'll go and see her—I mean I'll 
send my wife to her,” said Mr. Platt, 
breaking suddenly away. “ Wait a 
moment, gentlemen.” 

Mr. Platt left Valentine and Tux- 
ham together, and disappeared into 
the house. Tuxham came to a stand. 
So did Valentine, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his eyes fixed on the 
gravel. 

There 
coughed. 

“Seems turning to frost,” said Val- 
entine, looking up for half a moment. 
It was quite a frosty morning. 

** What does Platt mean?” Tuxham 
demanded, utterly ignoring this poor 
pretence at changing the conversation. 
** Why has she no place to live in here or 
there? Is she selling off every place?” 

“You haven’t heard, then?” Val- 
entine asked slowly. 

“IT haven’t heard anything. J am 
not admitted to your confidences of 
course. You all seem to know lots of 
things that I know nothing about. A 
fine piece of business you have made 
of it too, among you all!” 

“Tt’s no secret, Tuxham. It must 
be known to all the world soon; but 
it isn’t very pleasant to tell, for me at 
least. You know what Rochford’s 
weaknesses were, and how he always 
put off everything. Long ago, it 
seems, he made a will leaving all his 
property,. except that in Dripdean- 
ham, to Cynthia Courcelles—Marzell 
—what’s her name?—and he didn’t 
alter that disposition.” 

“But his marriage—you know it 
must have unsettled all that. What 
happened then?” 

“Yes; we don’t exactly know—he 
must have made some mistake, or 
been talked into some delusion—we 
don’t know. Anyhow, Tuxham, he 
made another will to just the same 
effect some time after his marriage, 
and he never altered that.” 


was a silence. Tuxham 
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Tuxham pulled off his hat, and 
stared wildly. 

“Then, Valentine, look here—I say! 
You don’t mean to tell me that that 
empty-headed, long-legged girl, the 
wife of that little humbug Prince Mar- 
zell, has the money and the house that 
ought to belong to Rochford’s wife?” 

Valentine nodded. 

“They must give them up!” 

“Ay,” said Valentine, putting his 
thoughts, after an unconscious trick 
of his, into Shakespeare’s words, 
** when—canst tell?” 

“‘They must be made to give them 
up then.” 

Valentine looked simply despondent, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ And this Dripdeanham place?” 

“That,” said Valentine slowly, and 
bringing out the words with much re- 
luctance—* that, Tuxham, has been 
left to me.” 

** Thank God,” exclaimed Tuxham ; 
“that’s all right anyhow!” 

Valentine looked at him for a mo- 
ment, and then a flush of gratified 
feeling brightened all his face. 

“ Tuxham,” he said, ** give me your 
hand! Tuxham, old boy, if I ever 
chaffed or vexed you, I ask your par- 
don with all my heart. You are a 
first-rate fellow—and I always said 
so! I hated to tell you of that cursed 
will of Rochford’s; but you have re- 
lieved my mind.” 

« Stuff,” said Tuxham graciously. 
“Do you suppose I thought you 
would gobble up the property that 
ought to be that poor young thing's? 
Do you suppose I thought you were 
the Marzell cad? ” 

«But I fear that things aren’t great- 
ly the better for all that. There are 
difficulties, Tuxham, that I have been 
tormenting myself with this long time. 
The thing isn’t much in any case; for 
Rochford, you may not know, sold 
nearly all his property here to Platt, 
and left very little but the house. 
Still, if she would even have that.” 

**Mrs. Rochford will see you, Val- 
entine,” said Mr. Platt, suddenly 
coming out of the house. 
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Valentine was not sorry, perhaps, to 
be relieved from further explanations 
with Tuxham just then. But his 
heart sank within him strangely as he 
followed Platt, and began to realize to 
himself the fact that in half a minute 
more he was to see Linley. He had 
been longing to see her. Many and 
many a time since their last meeting 
in Bonn, he had confessed to himself 
that he would give years of his life— 
were they worth the giving—only to 
see her once again under any condi- 
tion, for any purpose—for no purpose. 
And now, he dreaded to look upon 
her. There were so many trying 
things that must be thought of by 
both; and some that must be spoken. 
There were so many reasons, he 
thought, why she must dislike him—or 
at least not like to see him; and he so 
loved her, and he was so powerless to 
serve her! All the capacity of faith- 
ful, manly love that had been stored 
up in his heart so long, and which had 
vainly sought to pour itself out in 
friendship and in brotherly devotion, 


had long since rushed forth in spite of 


himself toward Linley—the young 
wife of the friend whose ashes were 
hardly yet cold in the grave. 

There was a natural quality of sym- 
pathy in the Platts which seemed 
vaguely but perceptibly to diffuse it- 
self through their great modern airy 
house here in Dripdeanham. As Val- 
entine accompanied his host through 
broad and quiet corridors, it almost 
seemed that the daylight moderated its 
tone, and all sharp sounds were soft- 
ened, out of consideration for the mel- 
ancholy young heart which was shel- 
tered there. The servants crossed the 
floor noiselessly, and the doors opened 
without a creak. No floor echoed, no 
board or plank groaned, Yet there 
was no appearance of a formally im- 
posed quiet. There was none of the 
cheerless and rigorous hush which 
surrounds the chamber of the sick or 
of the dead. As they passed a hall 
tuble the smell of some flowers ina 
vase affected with strange sudden pow- 
er of association Roche Valentine’s 
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thrilling, half-poetic sensuous system. 
Some breath that came brought back 
the memory of the old day when they 
dined in Tuxham’s breezy room, and 
the savor of the sea and the sunny 
blue of the sky were around them; 
and Valentine saw the bright hair, the 
joyous eyes, and the sweet smile of 
the young wife again. 

And in another moment he was 
alone with the young widow. 

Weli, the contrast was not so great, 
perhaps, as he had expected. There 
was no broken-down and helpless air 
about the woman who, with firm, light 
step, came frankly to meet him. Lin- 
ley was pale, indeed, but she had fora 
long time been colorless enough; and 
her expression had now changed into 
one of quiet resignation and resolve 
from that of uneasy, wistful, and anx- 
ious struggle which it lately used to 
wear. A faint color came into her 
face as she approached him; and then 
she paused, and turned her head 
slightly aside, and he heard her voice, 
and the shock of the meeting was 
over, and Valentine was master of 
himself again. 

The day was sunny with its frost; 
and a slanting ray fell on her as she 
stood there in her black dress, so that 
her face seemed to shine out of a light 
golden ether. So at least Valentine 
thought then; so it renewed itself in 
his memory many times after. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Valen- 
tine,” said Linley, “‘and it was kind of 
you to come; but I knew you would 
I would have written to you, 
but I knew you would 


come. 
perhaps, 
come.” 

“T came to see if I could be of any 
help—if I couid do anything,” said 
poor Valentine, hating all the time the 
dull and formal words which alone he 
could think of at the moment. 

**I wanted to ask you a favor,” said 
Linley. 

Valentine’s eyes brightened. 

“The last day I saw you—when 
we met so very unexpectedly at 
Bonn—we spoke of something—and 
you allowed me to believe something 
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which I learned afterwards was—only 
—-& generous deception. Mr. Valen- 
tine, we may speak a little openly—for 
just this once? Or I mean we can 
understand each other without much 
speaking. I know now why you al- 
lowed me to believe that. It was to 
shield your old friend?” 

‘It was partly that,” Valentine an- 
swered in a constrained and one 
might have thought almost a sullen 
tone. ‘I didn’t see the use of allow- 
ing you to be made unhappy; and I 
thought perhaps things might come 
right.” 

‘* You knew the real truth—then?” 

“1 guessed it—that was all.” 

* You acted generously—but I know 
now that you always must do that. 
Well, perhaps what you and I know 
may never come to be known to 
others. I hope so—oh, I hope so. 
What I want to ask you is this—is it 
wrong and selfish to ask it? Mr. Val- 
entine, I ask you to spare the memory 
of your old friend, if you can! Oh, 
don’t suppose I ask you to bear any 
more blame and reproach yourself! 
I don’t mean that—I would not have 
you do that; I would not allow it. I 
would a thousand times rather pro- 
claim the whole truth myself! But 
unless it be really necessary for your 
own sake, I do ask you to say nothing 
of him.” 

* How she loved him after all,” Val- 
entine bitterly whispered to himself. 
“Is merit nothing?—is worthlessness 
as good as honor and truth with these 
women? He never understood her or 
cared for her—he treated her basely; 
and she can only think of him—she 
cares for nothing else.” 

‘You need not fear,” he said aloud. 
“T am not likely to speak hardly of 

him now.” 

“ You think Iam putting an unfair 
burden on you,” Linley said—*I 
know it by your tone; but I only ask 
silence where silence wrongs no one 
else. Mr. Valentine, you cannot tell 
—you never could know—how much 
blame I take to myself for all that has 
passed. You cannot know what it is 
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to me to remember that we parted in 
anger, he and I—and that I found him 
dead.” 

Her voice did not break down 
give way, but there was a terrible 
depth of repressed emotion in it. 

**You know how he has left you?” 
Valentine asked almost impatiently. 

“I know—I could not have wished 
for anything else, Mr. Valentine. It 
does not trouble me in the least.” 

‘*Do you know that you have noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing at all? ” 

‘**T have all I brought,” said Linley, 
with a faint, sad smile, “and all I 
would take away, Mr. Valentine.” 

“Something shall be done,” Valen- 
tine exclaimed, with a thrill of his old 
emphatic and emotional way making 
itself felt. ‘* These people shall not be 
allowed to carry off their spoils. You 


or 


have friends who will see that you are 
not robbed with impunity by plunder- 
I suppose they must have some 


ers. 
sense of shame. 
you have friends.’ 

“Mr. Valentine, your words are 
pleasant to hear. I know I have 
friends. But I must beg of you not to 
think of this any more. I don’t care 
who has my husband’s—Mr. Roch- 
ford’s—money, so long as I have none 
of it. I would not touch one penny 
of it. If you like, I will swear it to 
you—if that would help you to be- 
lieve.” 

“‘But, good God! you have some 
rights 

‘‘Not over anything that was his. 
I will make one other confession to 
you, since you know so much already. 
The last time I spoke to Mr. Rochford 
I told him that I was determined to 
leave him forever. Don’t think, be- 
cause I want to spare his memory now 
that he is dead, that I could have cen- 
sented to remain under his roof if he 
had lived. I tell you this because I 
see now that it is better you should 
know all, so that you may not misun- 
derstand me. Mr. Valentine, I am no 
victim or martyr in this thing. I 
have no claim on anything that was 
Mr. Rochford’s, and I would rather 


They shall see that 
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perish of hunger than take his money. 
But I shall not perish of hunger; and 
you may believe me when I tell you 
that I shall have money enough for all 
my needs. Dotake my word—I mean 
what I say.” 

“At all events,” said Valentine, 
“you must have this Dripdeanham 
place, whatever it is worth. Jam not 
Miss Courcelles—Mrs. Marzell—what- 
ever her name is. I am not going to 
keep what ought to be yours, merely 
because a careless, indolent man put 
off altering his will until it was too 
late. You know this place was left to 
me long ago? Yes. It was a fancy 
of Rochford’s mother that the Drip- 
deanham house—it hers, you 
know—should come to me if Roch- 
ford—if he didn’t marry—and if he 
died before me. Of course he always 
meant toalter that. I often urged him 
to make a proper sort of will, and he 
said he would. But you know how he 
put off things. It’s all the same, how- 
ever. I know of course what he 
meant to do; and indeed I suppose, 
under the circumstances, you might 
almost claim it in law.” 

Valentine spoke with elaborate ease 
and off-handedness, as if the thing were 
so purely a matter of course that it 
hardly needed explanation. 

Linley shook her head, and said gen- 
tly: 

“Tam afraid you don’t quite under- 
stand me, Mr. Valentine, even yet; or 
you don’t wish to understand me _ per- 
haps. Once for all, I will have noth- 
ing that was Mr. Rochford's. Oh, do 
try to understand the feelings of a wo- 
man! I will have nothing that was 
his—nothing! I would not have it if 
it were handed over to me by all the 
wills, and law papers, and courts in 
England. What do I care for legal 
rights? I have a right to be free, and 
not to take on me a burden which 
would shame me.” 

‘“‘ But you haven’t considered—— ’ 

“T have considered. I came here 
with nothing, and I will go away with 
nothing. A woman has her points of 
honor sometimes, Mr. Valentine! No 
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power in the world could make me 
change my mind in this.” 

«Do you think you have no friends? ” 
Mr. Valentine exclaimed. ‘Do you 
think everybody is good-for-nothing 
and selfish, because—because some 
people were so? Do you think nobody 
cares about you? What right have 
you to make me feel ashamed and 
wretched by not allowing me to do you 
this poor little pitiful scrap of justice? 
The thing isn’t worth much, unfortu- 
nately, but it would make a woman 
independent. I tell you, you shall not 
treat me in this way! What right 
have I to Rochford’s house while 
Rochford’s wife is living? Do you 
think I am a robber?” 

“‘T have shown what I think of you 
by what I have trusted to you. Mr. 
Valentine, I esteem you beyond any 
other friend I have on earth. I have 
long done so, and done justice to your 
truth and goodness.” 

She held her hand out to him in 
simple, spontaneous pledge of friend- 
ship. As he took it—almost reluc- 
tantly it might seem—she said: 

“And so, Mr. Valentine, I do be- 
seech you, as the one friend who ought 
te understand me best, not to speak of 
this any more. If you would have me 
think of you always asa friend, oh, I 
pray you, do not ask me to degrade 
myself in my own mind; and do let 
me have my way in ¢his.” 

He let her hand drop 
away. 

“You were always unjust to me,” 
he said. ‘ You never did understand 
me or like me. I can’t help it. I 
suppose it’s my fault.” 

“* How can you say so?” Linley pro- 
tested warmly, and with tear-spark- 
ling eyes. “I didn’t understand you 
at first, and I suppose I seemed unjust 
to you once; but if you knew how I 
was tried! I didn’t understand you 
at first; but did you understand 
me?” 

“Perhaps not,” he answered. “Late- 
ly I thought I hadn't understood you 
at first. Now—I don’t know—why do 
you hold out on this wretched point of 
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honor, as you call it, and refuse any- 
thing that comes from me?” 

“T am going away to Germany,” 
Linley said simply. ‘ Perhaps we 
shall not meet again for a long time. 
Are we going to part in this unfriend- 
ly way? Mr. Valentine, may I not al- 
ways think of you as my friend?” 

Valentine had been standing near 
the window, a little apart from her, 
with his eyes cast down, one hand 
pulling restlessly at his beard, the 
other thrust into his pocket. His 
manner had become sullen; he was 
indeed deeply moved. He was torn 
this way and that way by emotion. It 
cruelly grieved him that he might do 
nothing for her—and yet he had known 
beforehand that this would surely be 
her resolve. 

“Are you offended with me?” said 
Linley. “I so want you to under- 
stand me, and think well of me.” 

“IT think too well of you,” Valen- 
tine exclaimed, turning suddenly 
round, but not approaching her. “ Do 
you think I have no heart? Who 
could see you as I have—how you 
were tried, and how you were not un- 
derstood—and not think well of you? 
No—I can’t stop now! I have tried 
too long—and I might have kept back 
all this, only for to-day—I love you!” 

“Oh, no,” interposed Linley, with a 
sudden start—* that cannot be!” 

“Tt is, 1 tell you. I have loved you 
this long time. I know now that I 
loved you from the first moment I saw 
you. Why should I not say this now ? 
I am not ashamed of it. I don’t ask 
you to care about me—I know you 
don’t—what good would it be if you 
did? I don’t believe that a woman is 
bound to care three straws for a man 
merely because he can’t help loving 
her, and says so. It isn’t your fault 
if I love you—but I do, and now you 
know it.” 

“Why did you tell me this?” said 
Linley, with « stammering voice and 
pale face. ‘I never thought of this— 
I never for a moment thought of it— 
I can’t believe it now.” 

*Can’t you? Have you no eyes? I 
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thought women had wonderful per- 
ceptions and instincts! I'm glad I 
was able to keep my secret so well— 
God knows I did my very best! Oh, 
yes. I love you! I never believed in 
loving a woman until I saw you—oh, 
God in Heaven, how I did love you 
from the first!—from the time when I 
would not have confessed it to myself 
for all the world! ” 

Linley trembled very much, and put 
her hand to her eyes. It seemed to 
her as if the very listening to such 
words was an outrage against all the 
world’s laws when her husband was 
but newly coffined. Yet she listened 
with the strangest sensation of won- 
der, terror, and delight. Don’t con- 
demn her, ye who have followed her 
story so far, if some sense of delight 
was there. She had such capacity for 
love, and had been so misprized! She 
withdrew her hands from her face at 
last, und looked up bravely and ask- 
ed: 

** Why do you tell me this, Mr. Val- 
entine? Is this a time for words like 
these—if you mean them—if you real- 
ly mean what you say?” 

“If I mean it,” he repeated vehe- 
mently. ‘ Do you think I would have 
broken down in this way, and betray- 
ed myself, if I didn’t mean it? Do you 
think I don’t remember that we seem 
standing, you and I—you and I—be- 
side his open grave? I tell you, Lin- 
ley Rochford, that at this very mo- 
ment, as I speak to you, I can believe 
I see the pale face of that other Mrs. 
Rochford—my Mrs. Rochford I used to 
eall her—looking at me in wonder and 
anger as slie stands there in the shad- 
ow behind you!” 

Linley involuntarily started and 
looked round. 

“Then think that she ts here,” Lin- 
ley said gently, “and let us speak no 
more of this.’ 

“In a moment—yes, in one moment 
Tll go and leave you,” Valentine 
said hurriedly. ‘*‘ Remember, I have 
asked you nothing! I haven't even 
put you to the pain of telling me that 
any question would insult you at such 
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a time, and that at no time do you 
wish to hear such words from me, 
You are there before me, and we are 
alone—and you can’t help listening; 
but thatis all I ask you to do—and 
that’s nearly over now. Why should 
I, of all people on earth, give you pain? 
I have watched over your sufferings 
these years and I tried over and over 
again, in my blundering way, to stand 
between you and pain.” 

“I know it—and I feel it. Oh, pray 
don’t think Iam ungrateful, or that I 
ever, ever could forget that.” 

“Yes, there is one thing I do ask 
you,” Valentine said, not minding her 
words—* one thing only. Tell 
you do believe me—I have gone too 
far to exist without that much—tell 
me you do believe me, before I go 
away.” 

‘Believe you, Mr. Valentine? Sure- 
ly I have always believed you.” 

** No, no,” he said with a wild smile 


me 


and a quick gesture, “ that will not do. 
Tell me you believe that I love you.” 
He turned on her his eager, burning 
eyes. 

The color came rushing into Lin- 
ley’s face, and for a moment or two 
she could not speak. 

**Oh, yes,” she said at last with a 
sigh. ‘I must believe you.” 

“And you are not angry with me?— 
you forgive me? You who could for- 
give everything, you cannot refuse to 
forgive me?” 

* Why talk of forgiving and of an- 
ger?” said Linley sadly; ‘this is too 


serious and too sorrowful for anger or 
Mr. Valentine, you must 
believe me in turn—I never for one 
moment dreamed of this.” 

‘**T know it,” he said, “and now all 
is over, and the worst is out! 


forgiveness. 


Good- 
by. I don’t ask you to remember 
me—and you, Linley, I know, will not 
indulge in the useless cruelty of ask- 
ing me to forget you.” 

She could not speak; she did not 
attempt to speak. She held out to 
him a tremulous hand in token of fare- 
well—in token that their meeting was 
over. He took it in his, and bent 
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over it almost with reverence. A 
thrill went through her as she felt 
that he touched it to his lips. Then 
she heard him go out of the room; he 
had gone, and he did not know that 
she loved him. Perhaps she had never 
quite known it herself until that hour; 
but she knew it now. 

If he had remained another mo- 
ment—if he had been one whit less 
disinterested and unselfish—if he had 
thought ever so little less of her and 
more highly of himself, he might per- 
haps have known it too. But he went 
awny believing that her heart was 
still and always had been with her 
weak and wortliless husband, and only 
hoping that, out of that sweet and gen- 
erous nature which he had seen so 
eruelly tried, she might pity his weak- 
ness, and his wild, sudden outburst of 
pxssion, and not blame him too much, 
or put his memory from her with 
mere unsympathetic condemnation. 

How was it with Linley? She was 
glad that he had gone and that she had 
not betrayed herself. She would have 
felt degraded in her own eyes and in 
his if, while the marble of her hus- 
band’s tombstone was yet unhewn, she 
could have seemed to yield to one im- 
pulse of love. Nature itself would 
have appeared to ery shame on such 
profanation of marriage and of death. 
She almost rejoiced as in an escape 
from some bewildering ordeal. But 
when all was over she felt almost re- 
conciled to life, to all the mournful 
past and the possibilities of the per- 
plexed and shadowy future, by the 
thought that Valentine had loved her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. TUXHAM LABORS TO DECEIVE. 
THE one thing which perhaps had 
first impressed Valentine when he saw 
Linley was that she looked far less 
erushed and helpless than he had ex- 


pected. She was indeed almost clear 


of aspect and firm in manner. 
For she had begun to see her way; 
and when the first tremendous shock 
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was over, that way did not look so 
bad as it might have been. There 
came a brief and cruel interval of 
undeserved self-reproach after Roch- 
ford’s death, when she almost held 
herself guilty of it. She thought with 
shuddering sensation of their last in- 
terview, of the scene that preceded it, 
of the resolve with which she had met 
all his petitions for reconciliation; and 
she could only think that he died that 
same night. But time and reflec- 
tion, and the cold admonition of 
fact, gradually extinguished this self- 
reproach. Rochford’s habits had long 
been drawing him to death; he must in 
all probability have died soon and 
suddenly, the physicians thought. 
From the very first it was horror at 
his sudden death, not grief for him, 
which had filled her. Not merely had 
she long ceased to love him, she had 
long known that she never did love 
him; that she had only loved an im- 
aginary being, whom in her girlish 
enthusiasm she had clothed with the 
likeness of Louis Rochford. The 
mauver in which his will had ignored 
her very existence, amazing all her 
friends as it did, was a relief to her. 
It saved her from the embarrassment 
and pain of announcing to all around 
her that she would take nothing that 
had been his. She felt no doubt that 
if Rochford had known the end was so 
near, and if nothing else had come be- 
tween to distract his thoughts, he 
would, under the influence of his re- 
morse, huve done something for her; 
and since the end was to come go 
soon, she was glad that he had done 
nothing. So she began to grow calm- 
er and stronger. She would go back 
to Germany and live there with her 
aunt, and until she herself grew old 
she would live in quiet and with books, 
and try to be helpful to people and do 
some good, and forget, if she could, 
that she had ever been a wife. The 
way looked gray, perhaps, and cold, 
but not uncheerful. Everything had 


gone wrong with her since she left 
Germany on her bridal tour; and now 
She wanted to 


she only wanted rest. 
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be away even from the kind Platts, 
who were so simply delicate in their 
sympathy. 

While the house in London was yet 
perturbed with the sudden shock of 
Rochford’s death, Linley had presence 
of mind enough to go to his desk and 
tuke out some packages of private 
letters which she found there. She 
had a kind of instinctive knowledge 
that some letters would be there which 
no eyes ouglit to see any more. Many 
of them were faded and yellowing; 
they were in the handwriting of wo- 
men, and belonged to days when she 
had no coneern in Rochford’s affairs ; 
and she burned them unread. But 
she came on some of Sinda’s, written 


quite lately, and these she felt that she 


had a right to read. They were for 
the most part impatient 
strances; in one or two places they 
complained of Rochford for having al- 
lowed Valentine to turn her out of his 
house; and in more than one letter 
Linley read, at first with a start and a 
positive shudder, an emphatic remind- 
er to Roehford that she, Sinda, was to 
married to him “if your wife 
dies!” ‘ Don’t you wish she would 
die?” was the blunt language of one 
letter—on the margin of which Mr. 
Rochford, evidently rather amused by 
the whole affair, as was his wont with 
human weaknesses, had written, ** How 


-9? 


remon- 


be 


these women love one another 

A cry broke from Linley’s very 
heart. It was as if the dead man had 
come out of the grave to insult her. 
But in a moment she recovered her 
composure, and she read no more that 
day—nor of those letters any more 
ever again. She burned all, and their 
miserable and secrets with 
them. She touched nothing else in 
her husband’s desk or cabinets—noth- 
ing that had a business look or that 
was in his own writing. But she felt 
that she was bound as a wife to save 
his memory from shame, and she did 
so, and thenceforward was free. The 
marriage bond was dissolved; the re- 
sponsibilities were all over. 

Therefore it was that Linley felt 
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stronger and better on the day when 
she saw Valentine than he might have 
expected to see her. She did not know 
the new shock which awaited her; but 
though it had a startling effect, and 
seemed like a desecration of the so- 
lemnity of recent death, it was not the 
shock that the fibre and 
humbles the spirit. To her wounded 
heart it came, as we have said, with a 
certain gladness—with a restoration 
of self-respect. It told her that she 
was still worth something; that life 
was not so poor and treacherous and 
ignoble a play as it had sometimes 
seemed. ‘I shall live on the memory 
of that,” she thought; and then a say- 
ing of Valentine’s own came back to 
“What a fool man 
he once said, “always to be 
blest! What does he get by always 
looking forward? Whiy doesn’t he look 
back ? 
thing pleasant in his life—can’t he live 
in that? Thatis his anyhow—the past 
is always secure.” 
few moments are 
thought Linley. 

Anything that could happen to Lin- 
ley must be an anti-climax after this 
meeting with Valentine. Nothing, 
she thought, could try her nerves 
again—at least for that day. Yet a 
visit from Mr. Tuxham did prove a 
little of an ordeal too. 

** Good-morning, my dear,” said that 
excellent man, had evidently 
made up his mind, after patient cun- 
sideration, that the most comforting 
way of dealing with an afflicted per- 
son was carefully to ignore the fact of 
the affliction, and to appear as if noth- 
ing particular had happened. ‘* Good- 
morning, my dear. I am glad to see 
you looking so well. Seen any of our 
friends in town lately?” 

Linley would have ‘been puzzled to 
say who Mr. Tuxham’s friends in town 
were. So far as she was aware, he 
knew only the Marzells, whom he de- 
tested. 

“IT haven’t been seeing many peo- 
ple lately, Mr. Tuxham, as you will 
suppose.” 


weukens 


her recollection. 
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There must have been some- 


That past—those 


secure for me, 


who 
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“No, no; to be sure, to be sure. 
Season’s over, of course.” 

‘«« My season is over, I think,” said 
Linley with a wan smile. 

‘Yes, yes, it doesn’t matter at all,” 
Mr. Tuxham said, hastily interposing, 
in pursuance of his principle of heal- 
ing action, to prevent her from ap- 
proaching the painful subject. ‘*One 
time of the year is just as good as an- 
other, I think. It’s all nonsense, you 
know, that about the season. There 
really is no season in England. One 
month’s just the same as another. I 
hope you're going to make a long stay 
among us now. 

“No, Mr. Tuxham; I am going 
abroad—to Germany—at once.” 

‘No, no, I wouldn’t do that. It 
won't suit you at all. The climate of 
that part of Germany is detestable. 
Don’t tell me; I knew the place well 
twenty years before you were born. 
It never ngreed with you, that climate— 
couldn’t, in fact, with your constitu- 
No, no, my dear, Dripdean- 
For head- 


tion. 
ham’s the place for you. 


quarters, I mean—of course you can 


go about. But, mind you, not your 
Take my advice, give up that 
house at once. Don’t live there at all. 
It’s too low. I always said so to poor 
—I mean I’ve always told you so. 
No; what you want is a fine, healthy 
place on a breezy hill—a cottage, or 
something like that. Very odd now, 
how different some people’s constitu- 
tions are. I can’t stand a cottage on a 
height. Do you know that that place 
of mine is killing me-—positively kill- 
ing me? I knew for a long time that 
something was wrong with me, but I 
couldn't hit the cause. I've found it 
out at last. Air doesn’t agree with 
me. That cottage will be my death.” 

“But, Mr. Tuxham, what a pity! 
That charming little place!” 

“It will be my death, my dear. 
But it doesn’t matter at all,” said 
Tuxham, with ostentatious resigna- 
tion. 

“Why not leave it, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“I want to leave it. I want a year 
or so of travel. I’m an old traveller, 


place. 
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you know, and now I seem growing 
rusty for want of a tramp. I'm pin- 
ing for a year or so of travel. But I 
can’t have it, and there’s an end. 
Never mind.” 

“But why can’t you travel if you 
like?” 

“ Well, that cottage, you know. I 
bought the land and built the place 
myself. I can’t sell it; there’s no one 
to buy it here, and I wouldn't sell it to 
a stranger, not for a king's ransom. 
I'm fond of the place, and then the 
people who serve me there—how do I 
know that a stranger might not turn 
them off? I never could be happy 
thinking of all that. No, no. If one 
had any friends, of course—if people 
were not all so selfish, one might do 
something; but who do you suppose 
cares for my comfort? ” 

Linley began to have a dim idea of 
the meaning of all this elaborate 
grumbling. 

“ You have friends, surely, Mr. Tux- 
ham. What do you want them to do 
for you?” 

“Oh, nothing, madame, nothing. 
Of course if I had a friend who would 
live in that cottage, and oblige me by 
accepting the services of my servants 
—paid for by me, of course—and just 
keep the place until I come back, so 
that I might feel that I could remain 
away ten years if I liked, then I should 
be happy. But of course I don’t sup- 
pose any one would do such an act of 
friendship for me.” 

“IT am sure,” said Linley, ‘* some 
family might be very happy in that 
delightful place. Surely you must 
know somebody.” 

“Excuse me; no family shall live in 
my cottage. Not if I know it. Chil- 
dren spoil my walls. Men smoke and 
drink brandified port all the evening 
in my rooms. Pray, madame, don't 
you know me better than that? No, 
no. I’m awoman’s man, you know. 
I only care for kindnesses done by 
women. Now, if there was only some 
woman, you know, who would be con- 
siderate enough to go and live there to 
do an old fellow a kindness, and let 
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hint have a year or two of freedom, or 
more, as things might turn out—well, 
I should call her a friend indeed.” 

He turned his steel-gray eyes witha 
sudden flash upon Linley. His emo- 
tional eagerness and his ostentatious 
affectation of having no personal ref- 
erence to anybody, made such an odd 
and whimsical contrast, that when at 
last his eyes turned upon her, Linley 
felt as if she must either laugh or ery, 
and she very nearly did both together. 

* Dear old friend,” she said tender- 
ly, “do you think I don’t know what 
you mean? Do you think I don't 
know that you want to banish your- 
self in order to give me a home, and 
to make me think all the while that I 
was doing you a kindness—not you 
me? You are but a poor schemer, 
Mr. Tuxham. I see it all.” 

“Nothing of the sort, ma’am—noth- 
ing of the sort! Some people think 
themselves very clever. You women 
fancy you can see everything. Stuff!” 

“Tf I wanted a kindness, Mr. Tux- 
ham, I'd come to you for it, believe 
me.” 

“No you wouldn’t—no you wouldn't. 
Stuff, stuff-——” 

“If I wanted a home, and needed to 
accept such a gtft from anybody, I 
would take it from you, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“Well, and why then—I mean why 
can’t you do so then?” Mr. Tuxham 
excluimed, thrown off his guard, and 
dropping all affectation. 

“Because I have a home already, 
where I am needed, and which I ought 
never to have left, and where I can 
live. I couldn't live in Dripdeanham, 
Mr. Tuxham, just now—I couldn't in- 
deed. Don’t press me, my dear, dear 
friend; its memories and its associna- 
tions would be more than I could bear 
yet. Some tinre, when these thoughts 
have worn a little away, I will come 
back and pay you all a visit. For I 
love the place, though I could not en- 
dure it now; and I never can forget 
the friends it has brought me—and you 
among the best.” 

“Then you won't do this for me?” 
he sxid wistfully. 
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“T could not de it; and you will not 
ask me now that you know my rea- 
son. If you hada daughter, Mr. Tux- 
ham, and she were like me, you would 
send her away from the place and not 
bid her stay. But 1 thank you and 
love you for your kindness,” «und she 
took his big, hard hand in her own. 

“There, there—very well, very 
well,” he said nervously. ‘ We'll say 
no more about it. Some day the 
whole concern shall be yours, and 
whatever I have. J don’t make mud- 
dles of wills. There—I didn’t mean 
to say anything about that; but you 
know, my dear, I have thought of 
you this long time as if you were my 
daughter. I couldn't care any more 
for you than I do even if you were. 
No matter, I'll see you perhaps again 
before you go.” 

He now put both his hands, which 
were trembling, over hers. 

““Good-by, my denr,” he said, * for 
a while.” 

She withdrew her hands from his 
and put them on his broad shoulders, 
and drawing him down toward her, 
kissed him. 

“Good-by, good-by,” he said again, 


and hurriedly broke away. The steel- 


gray eyes hud tears in them as Mr. 
Tuxham left the room. 

A few minutes after, Mr. Tuxham 
was striding rapidly homeward, with 


his steel-gray preternaturally 
clear and stern, and his lips set to- 
gether with a sort of imperial firm- 
ness, as if he would defy any one to 
say that he, Tuxham, had ever given 
way to a gleam of emotion in all his 
life. He twirled his stick and smote 
at thistleheads and tall grasses as he 
went along, and was in fact just the 
regular old Tuxham, a little exagge- 
rated for the moment, to prove that 
it was really he and nobody else. 

He saw Roche Valentine on the road 
before him. Mr. Tuxham had sight 
like that of an eagle, and he knew 
Valentine half a mile off. Valentine 
was lounging listlessly along, his head 
bent forward, his shoulders slightly 
stooped, his whole attitude and walk 


eyes 
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telling unmistakably of one who finds 
he has no particular motive in exist- 
ence. If form and motion can express 
anything, this was the walk of a mel- 
uncholy, despondent man. The road 
run high above the sea for a while, be- 
fore it dipped down at either end to 
seek Dripdeanham village. Valentine 
stopped every now and then and look- 
ed out to sea; and once he flang him- 
self down on the bank at the roadside, 
where the frost-white had not yet been 
melted by the pale sun. Then he gath- 
ered himself up slowly and went his 
listless way. 

Tuxham stopped for a moment, 
pulled off his hat, and looked after 
Valentine with a puzzled air. Then 
he suddenly strode forward at the top 
of his speed, and whistled at the top 
of his breath. A remarkable change 
came over the walk and bearing of 
Valentine at the first sound of the 
whistle. The listless, melancholy at- 
titude was shaken off; the figure 
straightened itself; the walk became 
easy, careless, jaunty; the seemingly 
broken man was all force and vivuci- 
ty. In another moment Valentine 
looked round, as if by chance, and re- 
cognizing Tuxham, waited for him. 

“I couldn’t make her listen to any- 
thing,” Tuxham began abruptly. 

“Nor I,” said Valentine. 

“ What do you propose to do?” 

“Don’t know.” 

There was a pause in the dialogue 
for 2 moment. 

“Look here, Valentine,” said Tux- 
ham, beginning again as abruptly as 
before, “there’s something in all this J 
don’t understand.” 

* There’s so little in anything,” Val- 
entine remarked, ‘“‘that one does un- 
derstand.” 

‘‘Why does she want to leave this 
place? Why does she not stay where 
her husband is buried?” 

* Perhaps the memories-—the asso- 
ciations—are too painful. It’s easy 

work for you and me, Tuxham—we 
have not lost a husband,” said Valen- 
tine, not without a touch of bitterness 
in his tone and in his heart. 
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“That’s not it, sir! Youn know 
nothing about women! Don't you 
know that they are always clinging to 
graves and crying over them?” 

“ Not always, you see.” 

“There’s something bad about this 
affair,” said Tuxham vehemently. 
“Don’t talk to me, Valentine ” (Val- 
entine at this moment was mute, and 
had been strangely laconic all 
through). ‘He must have been bad 
to her—and lately! There must have 
been something to turn her heart 
against him, or she never would leave 
the place where he is buried! I am 
beginning to have my suspicions, Val- 
entine, I can tell you. I wish you 
would answer me one question, Val- 
entine, straight out like a man.” 

“Ts this a time,” said Valentine, 
“to be asking 2 man conundrums?” 

“Stop—stuff! Did you really know 
anything at all of that young she-dev- 
il’s disappearance—that Sinda thing? 
Come, speak out, man.” 

“TI wonder at you, Tuxham! Do 
you want to extort confessions to be 
used against me?” 

“I knew it!” exclaimed Tuxham 
with flashing eyes; “I found it out at 
last!” 

“ Found out what, my good fellow? ” 

“Do you think I don’t know that 
you would accuse yourself fast enough 
if yon could? You were the scape- 
goat—and_ she has found it all out! 
Look here, Valentine,” he seized Val- 
entine by the arm and dragged him to 
the edge of the road where it turned 
sharply round—“what do you see 
down there?” 

“Many things,” said Valentine, 
‘that I wish I had never seen before.” 

“Yes; but do you see that little heap 
of rubbish—there on the road below— 
where they are building the new cot- 
tages? That heap of rubbish is all 
that’s left of the hovel where Roch- 
ford’s young wife, the very first day I 
saw her, found that girl, half starved 
and half naked, and brought her home 
and tried to make a sister of her. I 
told her not to do it, and she woukd 
not listen to me. I told her the wolf- 
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cub could only grow into a wolf. I 
told her if she would warm the snake 
in her bosom it would sting her. Was 
I right? Has it not stung her? God, 
what a world this is! How can any- 
body stand it?” 

“Tuxham,” said Valentine gravely, 
‘do me the credit to admit that I nev- 
er said much in its favor. And yet, 
you know, old fellow, you and I could 
even now, from our very thoughts at 
this moment, bring out something to 
be said for it. It can’t be such a very 
bad place while there is left in it one 
such woman as SHE is.” 

‘God help her,” Tuxham muttered, 
‘*and bless her!” 

Viulentine nodded assentingly, but 
for » moment did not speak. 

“One word, Tuxham,” he said at 
last. ‘For her sake, you'll not say 


anything of this—I mean of any- 
thing you may guess or think about 


him?” 

‘‘I’m not given to gossiping,” Tux- 
ham replied rather tartly. ‘She 
wishes his memory to be spared, I 
979 


’ 


suppose 

“She does. Should you not feel 
surprised if she did not—knowing who 
she is?” 

“I suppose so. Very good; I shan’t 
talk about it, or about anything else. 
You're going that way, I suppose? 
This is my road. I’m glad I found 
you here, Valentine. Good-by.” 

They exchanged a friendly grasp. 
Each was glad to be rid of the other, 
and each felt that he was becoming 
too emotional, and in true British fash- 
ion wanted to hide his feelings. 

“He’s a good fellow, Valentine,” 
said Mr. Tuxham, looking after his 
friend, and speaking half aloud. “ Why 
do things always go so confoundedly 
wrong? Why wasn’t it he that mar- 
ried her?” 

As Valentine went his way he 
glanced along the line of brightness 
which the sun was now making over 
the trembling sea. 

“IT wonder,” he thought to himself, 
‘‘whether, in the world that we tell 
ourselves is somewhere beyond that 
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light, Louis Rochford and sie are to 
meet again!” 

A day or two after this Linley left 
Dripdeanham, resolved, if she could, to 
leave its most bitter memories with it, 
and to bear away with her only such 
kindly thoughts as it would allow, and 
the one wild, sweet remembrance. 
She spoke truly in saying that though 
she could not now endure the place, 
she still loved it. To some natures 
even the spot where we have been un- 
happy is made sacred by the very un- 
happiness, and Linley meant some day 
to come and see Dripdeanham again, 
even as Edmund Dantes returned, af- 
ter long years, to look upon his prison 
cell in the Chateau d’If. She took si- 
lent leave of the place, with emotions 
which were in truth unspoken pray- 
ers. 

So Linley Rochford felt toward 
Dripdeanham. It must be owned that 
Dripdeanham did not return the kind- 
ly feeling. Indeed, it may as well be 
frankly said that there were very few 
persons, except the Platts and Tuxham, 
now in the place, who cared about her 
or felt any regret at her going. The 
secluded habits which Rochford com- 
pelled her to keep up had, among the 
better class people of the place, been 
universally taken for insolent exclu- 
siveness; the poorer people thought 
she was a foreigner, and resented even 
her kindnesses, or set her down as 
mad because she walked alone upon 
It would have been a 
curious study, and perhaps a very 
wholesome correction of historical 
self-sufficiency, if one could have gone 
to work to construct a character of 
Linley Rochford out of the comments, 
opinions, and talk of the Dripdeanham 
gossips. She had lived among them 
for years, and to many of them had 
done many kindnesses, and this is 
what her painstaking biographer would 
have learned : 

“That she was a conceited, saucy, 
stuck-up young person, who, because 
she married a man ever so much too 
good for her, gave herself the air of a 
grand lady, and fancied nobody was 


the seashore. 
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fit to speak to her. That she thought 
herself immensely pretty, but that for 
our part we could never see anything 
in her. 

“That she was a person of low birth 
and queer foreign ways, who, because 
she knew she was not a lady, tried to 
affect eccentricity, and never would 
mix with respectable people, nor al- 
low her husband to do so, but only 
cared for the society of a low, ill-bred 
gipsy girl, and of that crazy old Mr. 
Tuxham. 

“That her conduct was perfectly 
disgraceful, and that the way she gave 
in to her husband, and allowed him to 
fill his house with the very worst of 
company, and to have his light associ- 
ates at her very table, was such as 
every proper wife must condemn. 
Such things might be the fashion 
abroad, where of course everybody 
knows that no wife minds what sort of 
person her husband brings under her 
roof, but that is not our way,in Eng- 
land. 

“That she was a_hot-tempered, 
spiteful woman, who rendered her 
poor husband’s life wretched by her 
absurd jealousies; and that her cruel 
conduct to that unfortunate Miss Mar- 
zell was beyond anything. 

‘That she had no business to come 
advising people who were old enough 
to be her mother, and who wanted 
none of her money if she went oh that 
way about it. What if one did like a 
drop of gin now and then? There 
were some that were just as well 
brought up as she. 

“That she was a little mad; but 
that may be a little come-down in the 
world would bring her to her senses.” 

We do not know whether there is 
biographical ingenuity in the world to 
construct out of these materials, by any 
manner of collation, compromise, or 
balance, the true character of Linley 
Rochford as her few friends knew it. 

3ut the biographer would not general- 

ly be considered very unlucky who 

could collect the public estimate of his 

hero or heroine, even at second hand, 

from those among whom he or she had 
29 
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once lived. We have faithfully set 
forth the common opinions of Linley 
Rochford among the Dripdeanham 
folks. To be sure, it savors, in all its 
style, of feminine judgment, but femi- 
nine judgment was very powerful in 
Dripdeanham. The men were either 
too hard-working or too lazy to have 
any opinion at all on such matters. 
There was, indeed, one other view 
regarding Linley cherished in Drip- 
deanham. This was by a young man 
employed as a clerk‘at the little rail- 
way station. He had been a traveller 
in his boyhood, having visited not only 
London but even Liverpool and Man- 
chester; and his mind, habituated to 
the recognition of the fact that tickets 
were issued every day for long jour- 
neys to real places, had ceased to be- 
lieve that the public opinion of Drip- 
deanham was accepted by all England 
as conclusive on every subject. Per- 
haps it was for this reason that he had 
from the first ventured to judge of 
Linley for himself. But he soon ceased 
to judge of her at all. Alas! he wrote 
poems about her in his little bedroom 
of nights, where he lodged, over the 
corn and seedsman’s shop, and he 
thought of her in his ticket office all 
day long; and when he met her on the 
road or saw her ever so far off, he 
grew awfully red, and fell into a tre- 
mor lest she or anybody else should 
notice his confusion. When she pass- 
ed through his office, going or return- 
ing between Dripdeanham and town, 
he would have longed to strew flowers 
under her feet; and when her soft, 
kind eyes met his, he felt for the mo- 
ment in heaven. He devoured Long- 
fellow’s “ Hyperion,” and especially 
that episode about the student Hiero- 
nymus, who so loved the lady, which 
lady thought nothing about him—and 
he used to repeat over and over again 
to himself that ** her name would irra- 
diate the gloom of his life, and make 
the waters of oblivion smile.” When 
he knew that she was gone at last, 
Dripdeanham and its gossip became a 
loathing to him, and as he could not 
go and fight the Saracens and die, he 
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never stopped his efforts until he had 
procured for himself « removal to a 
large station at Birmingham, where 
he endeavored to drown his hopeless, 
unspoken love in the roar of midland 
traffic. This was Linley’s one well- 
wisher among Dripdeanham folks, 
and she never knew it or knew his 
name. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LINLEY——? 

OnE beautiful evening in June, when 
even London squares were looking po- 
etic in the softened purple of the skies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Platt were walking upand 
down the platform of the Charing 
Cross railway station. Their carriage 
was in the great courtyard, and they 
were evidently waiting for some one 
rather anxiously. Mr. Platt every 
now and then looked at his watch, and 
sometimes went into counsel with this 
or that porter, guard, or other official, 
each of whom touched his hat respect- 


fully to the philanthropic member of 
Parliament, the great Platt of Drip- 
This, it should be said, was 
some year and a half after the date of 
the scenes described in our last chapter. 

“«Tt’s unlucky, this delay,” said Mr. 


deanham. 


Platt. ‘I’m afraid there’s no chance 
of our catching that train. Let me 
see—hum—quarter to nine now?— 
train to Dripdeanham five minutes af- 
ter nine—takes twenty minutes all out 
to get from this place to the other sta- 
tion. I don’t see that it’s any use our 
thinking of it, my dear. We must 
only stay in town to-night.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Mrs. Platt. ‘*My 
goodness gracious, master, why ever 
don’t they have one central station for 
all the lines? ” 

«Suppose we shall get it in time,” 
the senator observed thoughtfully. 
“Things are so slow here, love—and 
so many reforms to try for. I’m 
sorry for this. I’m afraid she won't 
like being in town.” 

**That’s what I’ve been thinking of,” 
his wife rather ruefully observed. 
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**She’ll not like seeing her old house, 
I'm afraid—and Mrs. Marzell’s party 
this very night!” 

“It’s very unlucky. I should be so 
sorry if she felt anyway uncomfort- 
able with us, love. Should we say 
anything to her about it?” 

“TI think I wouldn't, Platt—if she 
didn’t. She won’t mind, perhaps— 
she’s so good, and cares so little about 
things that other people would give 
their eyes for!” 

“There's the whistle!” 
exclaimed. 

A shrill long scream, a bustling and 
running of porters and guards, the 
red eyes of a train seen in the distance, 
a panting, puffing sound that deepens 
and increases till it is like the roar of 
a tempest ina cavern, and the train 
rushes up along the side of the plat- 
form. ‘Then it slackens speed, and 
the porters dash at the doors and open 
them; and Mr. Platt peers excitedly 
into carriage after carriage, and at last 
sees Linley Rochford leap lightly from 
one a considerable distance off. Mrs. 
Platt squeezes our heroine in her arms, 
and kisses her in motherly fashion; 
and there is much shaking of hands. 
Linley is looking very pretty. 
very sedate, for all the momentary 
excitement of her arrival; but both 
her friends observe with especial pleas- 
ure that she much 
stronger and healthier than when she 
was last in England. Her whole 
form is firm and vigorous; she has 
renewed all the strength of her bright 
youth; and the waning look upon her 
face, which once used to alarm her 
friends so much, is no longer there. 
The Platts tell her so with delight 
while they hurry her to their carriage, 
and their servant looks after her lug- 
gage. 

“And yet you’ve hada very lone- 
some life of it,” says Mrs. Platt, ‘* over 
there—and a new trouble too to begin 
with.” 

“A very quiet life,” Linley answer- 
ed; ‘it did me great good.” 

* All alone—and you didn’t see your 
poor dear aunt after all.” 


Mr. 


«Here we are.” 


Platt 


She is 


seems ever so 
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“« Not in life,” said Linley; ‘‘she had 
died just the day before I reached 
Bonn. I don’t think I was surprised 
—although I knew nothing of it until 
I reached the house. I always felt 
that when I took leave of her before, it 
was the last time. I was almost glad 
that I had not seen her.” 

The Platts knew what she meant. 
Linley’s last relative died without 
knowing Linley’s melancholy story. 

The carriage drove out of the court- 
yard, and into the bright, eager 
streets. 

‘*You’re not sorry to see London 
again, I hope?” Mrs. Platt asked gen- 
tly. 

“T have always loved London,” 
Linley said—*‘since I was a child, 
and knew nothing about it. I loved 
it as the old knights used to fall in 
love with ladies sometimes—by seeing 
their portraits and hearing of their 
charms—and I keep faithful to it still.” 

* That’s right,” Mr. Platt said cheer- 
ily, and feeling himself a good deal 
relieved. 

Linley looked with interest from the 
open carriage as she passed, and no- 
ticed all manner of slight changes 
here and there; and they all talked 
very pleasantly. 

“Shall we go round by the other 
side of the square, Platt dear?” asked 
his wife in a sort of whisper, as they 
approached the square in which they 
lived and Rochford died. Linley 
heard the words, and understood the 
kindly purpose. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said quiet- 
ly, ‘I should like to pass by the old 
house. I should like to look at it 
again.” 

“There’s—there’s a party going on 
there, I think,” Mrs. Platt said. 
“ Perhaps you mightn’t like : 

But they were passing the house 
now; and not very quickly, for they 
had got into a little gulf stream of 
carriages setting down visitors at the 
open door of the hospitable residence. 
Linley looked with quiet curiosity at 
the lighted windows, the awning 
stretehed over the door, the strip of 
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carpet on the pavement; the pretty 
ladies, with their fleecey gauzes and 
sheeny silks and bare shoulders, who 
tripped up the steps. 

“It doesn’t look like the old place,” 
Linley said, as if only speaking out her 
thoughts—* I think I am glad of that. 
Iam glad I have seen it for the first 
time all bright and lively. Iam glad 
people are happy there. I suppose 
Cynthia Courcelles—Cynthia Marzell 
—is very happy, Mrs. Platt?” 

“‘Oh, dear me, I dare say,” Mrs. 
Platt answered rather discontentedly. 
“‘Company and money are all some 
people want for happiness, I think.” 

Linley was looking so earnestly at 
the house that she did not observe a 
hansom cab which came rattling across 
the square, and, bound in the opposite 
direction from that of the Platts, and 
apparently bent on pushing its way, 
became for a moment inconveniently 
entangled in the wheels of the car- 
riage. There was some backing out 
and pushing forward, and Mr. Platt 
leaned from his carriage to see what 
was going on. He very quickly drew 
back his head. 

In the hansom was a heavy-looking 
elderly young man who wore a thick 
moustache; and with him was a very 
pretty, dark-eyed, brown-complexioned 
girl. She was talking and laughing 
loudly; and she gave a little scream 
when the collision became imminent. 
She too looked up at the house, and 
tossed her saucy head with an air of 
contempt and defiance; and then she 
looked down and saw Linley Roch- 
ford. Over the bold and brazen face, 
which bore in some sad, indescribable 
way its trademark on it, there came 
for the moment a shade of something 
like abasement or at least embarrass- 
ment, and the wanton dark eyes 
drooped. Mr. Platt hoped for the 
moment that Linley had not seen or 
at least had not recognized her, but 
the look of pain and alarm with which 
Linley drew back soon told him that 
his hope was vain. There, for the first 
time since the memorable night at 
Dripdeanham, Linley Rochford saw 
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the girl whose benefactress she had 
tried to be; and she never saw her 
again. 

Mrs. Platt somehow had not seen 
She had only observed her com- 
panion. 

“I know that gentleman's face, 
master,” she said as the carriage, freed 
at last, drove on—* the gentleman in 
He looked at you as if he 
can’t remember his 


her. 


the cab. 
knew you. I 
name.” 

‘‘He’s a man in the House,” Mr. 
Platt replied; ** he’s in the Guards, I 
believe. His name it don’t matter. 
I don’t believe he’s avery good young 
man.” 

‘* Here we are at home,” Mrs. Platt 
said joyously. ‘I know you're tired 
after your journey, my dear.” 

“T feel tired,” Linley answered 
with a sigh—‘‘very tired.” In her 
heart she felt sorry now that she had 
driven past that old house. There 
was a ghastly significance in the mo- 
ment’s meeting that had taken place 
under its beaming windows. She was 
glad when next morning they left 
London for Dripdeanham, and she ob- 
served that they drove past the other 
side of the square on their way to the 
railway station. 

This little visit of Linley’s to Eng- 
land had for a long time been planned 
and pressed upon her by the Platts, 
and Linley herself at last was glad to 
come. She had lived at Bonn almost 
absolutely alone, except for the com- 
pany of the kind German woman who 
had been a devoted servant and faith- 
ful friend, as German servants can be, 
to her aunt, and who was Linley’s 
servant and friend as well. For a 
long time Linley felt as if she could 
do nothing but simply rest. All the 
long strain of disappointment and pain, 
and shame and terror, was followed, 
when the stress was over, by a period 
of something nearly approaching toa 
prostration of all the energies. Lin- 


ley was unable to bear up against this, 
She abandoned 


or even to resist it. 
herself completely to it. She was as 
the broken traveller who feels that he 
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can go no furthei, and so flings him- 
self down by the roadside, and has no 
thought or sensation except a vague 
consciousness of the relief of rest. Had 
the wisest pliysician prescribed for our 
heroine, he could have recommended 
nothing better than this. Her soul 
had been wearing away her body. 
The sort of mental stupor into which 
for a while she seemed to fall allow- 
ed her physical strength to repair it- 
self by degrees. It is likely enough 
that had things gone on as they were 
going a year or so before, Linley would 
have justified the fears of her friends, 
and the hopes of those who were not 
her friends, and would have died in 
her youth. But in the peaceful and 
lonely monotony of her life at Bonn 
she grew stronger and better day af- 
ter day, and thus she found herself, 
hardly five-and-twenty years of age, 
with the world to begin all over 
again. 

Her first difficulty was to know 
what to do with herself. What is a 
woman of five-and-twenty to do with 
herself who has neither kith nor kin, 
who has been married and is a widow, 
and who is too spirited and conscien- 
tious to reconcile herself to a life of 
idleness? Linley found that she had 
not even any occasion to work for a 
living. Her good old aunts had put 
together such a considerable little sav- 
ing that it sufficed amply for the wants 
of a solitary young woman of modest 
and simple tastes. But it seemed im- 
possible to make up her mind to the 
prospect of living all her life out in 
quiet walks by the Rhine, and solitary 
readings of books in the lamplight. 
Linley read a great deal, and tried to 
systematize her reading, but it seemed 
sometimes sad and barren work, of 
which nothing was to come. Many 
a time, as the evening dusk began to 
grow gray around her, she would let 
her book fall in her lap, and lean her 
chin upon her hand, and think and 
think—of all that had of all 
that might have been, and perhaps 
even, with sudden passionate yearn- 
ings, to be instantly repressed, of what, 


been, 
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but for this or that, might even yet be. 
Never once passed wholly from her 
consciousness the recollection of that 
last interview with Valentine. But 
no thought of any better thing than 
memory to come of that meeting was 
allowed to remain in her mind. A 
woman who has loved and been loved, 
and married and lost the husband of 
her youth, will not profane his vacant 
place by the thought of another mar- 
riage. Buta woman like Linley Roch- 
ford, betrayee by youth and enthusiasm 
into a marriage where no love was 
nor honor, and only released at last 
by intervention of death from what 
had come to be a bond of shame, may 
well shrink from the seeming profana- 
tion of a pure and genuine love by in- 
stalling it in that desecrated abode. 

Let us pass that over. Any one can 
understand Linley’s feelings; it 
doubtful whether any one could fair- 
ly express them. But she began to 
find inactivity trying, and she was 
glad to come to England, if only in the 
hope that through the counsels of the 
Platts she might find out some way in 
which an energetic young woman, 
without incumbrances and not forced to 
work for aliving, can profitably occupy 
herself, 

She had heard now and then how 


is 


things were going in England, anda 
little talk with the Platts brought her 
easily abreast of all she wanted to 


know. The Muarzells were busy en- 
jeying themselves. Cynthia was a 
brilliant hostess; her husband was a 
very rising man, although the Taram- 
putty claims had not yet been settled 
or even fairly brought on for debate. 
Albert Marzell had long ceased to be 
Mr. Platt’s secretary, and was under- 
stood to be on the lookout for a seat 
in Parliament himself. Mr. Platt did 
not see much of him lately, and began 
to think that there probably was not 
much in these Taramputty claims, and 
that the reputation of having the 
claims suited Marzell better than the 
submission of them to any decisive 
pelic test. Roche Valentine had 
brought back his family from Ger- 
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many immediately after Rochford’s 
death, and settled Annie Valentine in 
the house at Dripdeanham. All this 
Linley knew; and perhaps she would 
not have come to England at all but 
that she also knew that Roche Valen- 
tine was in the United States. He had 
originated » movement for the settle- 
ment of colonies of English laborers 
in Canada and the States, and he had 
thrown himself and his terrible gift 
of familiarity into this with all his 
characteristic energy. Mr. Platt had 
gone warmly into the movement too, 
but confessed that he was entirely un- 
der the guidance of Valentine, who 
had turned out, he declared, a won- 
derful fellow (‘*Oh, that he have,” 
added Mrs.: Platt), and would become 
a leading personage one of these days. 
“ His name appewrs in the papers near- 
ly every day,” Mr. Platt declared with 
friendly pride—* in England and the 
States both. Valentine has no end of 
work in him—he works like a tiger! 
If he wants to make a fortune, I tell 
him he’s just in the way of it. Geta 
lot of land in Iowa for a song, settle 
a colony there, and there you are! 
But, bless you, Valentine only laughs, 
and asks me what use would be a for- 
tune to him?” 

“He must be very happy,” said 
Linley. “Iam glad.” 

“Oh, bless you, he’s as happy as 
san be,”’ said cheerful Mr. Platt. 

“Nay, master,” his wife interposed, 
“JT don’t think so. There’s something 
always on his mind. He’s like one 
who keeps rushing about, because if 
he stops quiet for a moment he'll get 
thinking of something. Ive told him 
so, Platt, dear, and he didn’t deny it. 
He puts things off in that odd way one 
can’t understand. When I pressed 
him once he only asked me if I never 
heard of the horse that had to be al- 
ways kept going between the shafts, 
because if they took him out for a mv- 
ment he’d full dead.” 

Linley remained silent, and the con- 
versation dropped. There were but 
few friends whom Linley had to see 
in Dripdeanham daring the quiet days 
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of her stay. Mr. Tuxham was away 
in Scotland, and would probably not 
return during her visit, and it may be 
that Linley was not sorry for her good 
old friend’s absence during this first 
week of her return to England. A 
visit from Annie Valentine was, how- 
ever, a genuine delight to Linley. 
Annie’s fortunes were brightening; 
her boys were growing; the Dripdean- 
ham place was a delightful home for 
the present—* until,” Mrs. Valentine 
said earnestly, “its rightful owner 
will consent to take the place.” 

“You mean me, I know,” Linley 
said. ‘“*My dear Mrs. Valentine, I 
never could endure to live there, even 
if I had any claim on it—which I have 
not. If your children and you, and 
your brother, are happy there, it is 
consecrated, I think.” 

‘“‘ He never will be happy there or 
anywhere else,” Annie said gravely. 

«Oh, surely yes; I hope so—I know! 
So noble, so generous a nature, he 
must find happiness some time—per- 
haps where he—where we all least 


expect it for him.” 
“If you knew what I know, you 


would not hope it. Roche is a man 
who never changes. He will never 
get over this. He said to me once, 
‘I have received my death-wound ’— 
and so he had. At heart I know he 
will carry the wound to his grave. 
Think what it is for me to know that 
—for me, to whom he has been all the 
world!” 

Annie Valentine spoke with a cer- 
tain bitterness, and she could not keep 
the tears from starting to her eyes. 
She was a very good woman, but she 
could not help doing a little injustice 
to Linley. The injustice was all the 
greater because she did not suppose 
that Linley cared anything for Valen- 
tine, and yet she was angry that Lin- 
ley would not marry him. But she 
did not say how or from whom Valen- 
tine had received his death-wound. 
She assumed that Linley knew. 

Therefore the meeting between 
these two women was less cordial, 
perhaps, than it might have been. 
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Mrs. Valentine felt as if Linley could 
not but look upon her as the occupant 
of Dripdeanham with a certain 
amount of displeasure, of which there 
was no grain in Linley’s heart. Lin- 
ley knew that Mrs. Valentine looked 
upon her as the cause of her brother's 
pain. Still they parted with tender- 
ness, and Linley volunteered to pay 
her friend a visit at the old house. 

Annie Valentine brightened at the 
offer. 

“‘I didn’t like to ask you,” she said. 
“TI thought perhaps you would not 
care to come. I shouldn't have 
blamed you. I wish I could tell you 
how like a wrong-doer I feel when I 
look at you and remember that we are 
settled in your home. I wish you 
would think of us as your tenants 
only—that would be better.” 

**Would it? Then I'll do so with 
pleasure—and [li come very soon and 
see how my tenants are getting on. It 
will be a delightful sort of ownership 
without ary responsibilities.” 

So they parted with friendly smiles; 
and Linley soon fulfilled her promise 
and went to see her tenants. She 
went alone and in the evening. Her 
good-natured host and hostess under- 
stood without question that she would 
wish to enter for the first time the ol 
home alone. 

Linley chose the evening hour, be- 
cause she thought she would be less 
observed in the * gloaming” by the 
curious of Dripdeanham. The sun had 
long set and the stars were already 
beginning to tremble over the sea. 
Every spot had its consecration of 
melancholy memories. Down by that 
fringe of light foam, which now hardly 
sounded as it melted upon the strand, 
how many tears of disappointment and 
grief she had hidden from human 
sight! How many lonely walks she had 
had there; how many hopes nad gone 
out, how many cruel forebodings had 
risen up in sight of that gray sea! 
How full of sad self-denial the past 
had been! how solitary, vague, and 
purposeless seemed the future! This 
luxury of mournful meditation was 
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becoming too much for Linley. She 
felt that she was not far from tears 
again by the seashore, and she quick- 
ened her pace to get rid of emotion. 

Perhaps she was not sorry, when she 
reached her old home, to find that Mrs. 
Valentine and the children were not 
there. They had just gone into the vil- 
lage, but were sure to return soon; 
and Linley accepted an invitation to 
go in and wait for them. She was 
shown into the room where still was 
the old-fashioned piano that had been 
the first Mrs. Rochford’s. Linley had 
for some time dreaded this first visit 
to the old home, and longed to have it 
over. She had made up her mind 
that she would enter the house just as 
if it were any other, and resolutely 
think about nothing. But she could 
hardly accomplish that. There was 
a great fluttering of the heart as she 
passed the open door of the library, 
and remembered the day when she 
was culled in there that Valentine 
might be presented to her. 

In the room with the piano she sat 
down, glad to be alone, and wonder- 
ing how it was that there, even there, 
she could think of nothing but Roche 
Valentine. The words of his sister 
clung to her. She thought of the ter- 
rible night when she besought him to 
go away and never come back there 


any more; and she lived over again 
the fearful sinking of the heart, the 
cruel severance from all that seemed 
worthy of respect and faith in life, 


which followed her words. She saw 
him turn away and go slowly from her 
—and now, if she could bid him return, 
would all be well? 

These thoughts bewildered and baf- 
fled her, and she was still left alone to 
them. She got up and went to the 
piano, and opened it, and touched its 
chords. The evening dusk was al- 
ready giving way to a milder moon- 
light. The house was profoundly 
still. The windows were open, and 
the sweet breath of early summer’s 
leaves and flowers came floating in. 

Linley sat in the darkening room, 
and touched, at first lightly and as 
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though half afraid, the keys of the 
piano on which she remembered so 
well to have played one night of 
strange and sanctified recollections— 
the night when first she saw Valen- 
tine. It was a soft, sweet evening, 
just like this, and she did not forget 
that the moon was faintly beginning 
to shine then, as now, while she touch- 
ed those tremulous chords. All the 
past came back upon her. She 
membered how she had thought of 
that first Mrs. Rochford whom Valen- 
tine so reverenced, and how she had 
thought of her husband’s boyhood, 
and told herself that she must love 
him, and did not then suspect that the 
very resolve was a proof that no love 
was there. She remembered how, ¢ 
little later in the evening, she had 
seen Valentine lying on the seat on 
the lawn in front of the window, with 
the moonlight on his upturned face 
while he talked to solitude. Under 
what sky was he now?—talking or 
dreaming to what solitude? Was he 
thinking of her? Did he still indeed 
love her? Was it true that she could 
be so much to him? was it true that 
she could make his life happy? Oh, 
if that were so! 

She still played on, in low, sweet 
chords, but a wonderful agitation was 
in her soul. Since she was so loved, 
and since she so loved him, why 
should they not be happy? There 
was no purpose of his in life to which 
she could not bend herself with all her 
soul and with all her strength. Why 
should life be a failure and a blank to 
them both, if with one word she could 
make it otherwise? If he never re- 
turned—if he remained always in 
America—if he died there and never 
knew that she loved him! Linley 
could almost have cried out at the 
thought, and she felt her heart beat 
with painful pulsation. She kept 
playing on and on, trying to still her 
emotions with the monotonous melan- 
choly of the music. 

She did not know that some one 
had softly entered the room and was 
approaching her, until suddenly an 


re- 
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arm was thrown round her waist and 


some rapid words were spoken. Lin- 


ley started in sheer bewilderment of 
surprise and alarm, and sprang to her 
feet, and the new-comer started back 
in almost equal confusion; and Roche 
Valentine stammered out: 

“T thought it was Annie—and I 
meant to surprise her. Good heavens, 
how I have frightened you! ” 

“IT did not know you were here, 
Linley stammered out, and conscious 
even in the semi-darkness that all the 


” 


color had mounted to her face. 

** Nobody knew it,” Valentine said, 
trying to be composed and easy. “I 
only got to Southampton this morn- 
ing; I came by the German steamer. 
I never tell Annie when I am coming 
until I have come, because if she knew 
on the ocean, she would lie 
all night thinking of ship- 

I hope you'll forgive me—I 


” 


I was 
awake 
wrecks. 
didn’t know that you were here. 

‘‘No,” said Linley, and the dialogue 
seemed flagging. 

**T had better go and find Mistress 
Annie,” Valentine; ‘‘and I'll 
ring for lights.” 

“Yes,” said Linley hurriedly, “ina 
moment.” She felt that she must say 
something then and there to which the 
presence of Annie and the lights would 
of no “Mr. Valen- 
tine!—I only want to say that I am 
glad you are so active, and doing so 
much good, and—and that I hope you 
are happy.” 

“‘T am as happy as ever I shall be,” 
Vulentine “TI don’t 
why J should be happy—I don’t think 
I want to be.” 

“Oh. surely yes—and you deserve 
so well to be happy; and——” and 
Linley began to wonder what she was 
talking about. 

‘** There is only one way,” said Val- 
entine gravely, for in his heart he al- 


said 


assistance, 


be 


answered. 
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most resented what seemed her light 
way of speaking of his pain—* there 
is only one way in which I could be 
happy—and I would rather have any 
suffering than that.” 

**Than that—what is that? 

*T could only be happy by forget- 
ting—and I prefer to be unhappy and 
remember.” 

‘‘Is there no other way,” Linley 
asked resolutely, but shamefaced and 
hesitating of speech—** no way of re- 
membering and of being happy? ” 

Valentine started, 
see even in the dusk how his eyes 
lighted with wonder and wild hope. 

**Why do you ask me such a ques- 
tion?” he said in a tone of something 
like reproach. ‘ You know my se- 


bb) 


” 


and she could 


cret. 

**And you,” Linley answered, in a 
voice so low that it 
seemed but a whisper in the twilight 
—‘‘ you do not know mine!” 

“Linley, Linley!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, my God! is this true? is this 
true?” 

She held out her in silent 
pledge of her truthfulness. But he 
drew her passionately towards him 
and kissed her. 

“Speak to her, for in her thou hast 
all that thou desirest,” says the demi- 
god of the Greek tragedy when he 
gives Alcestis to him who believed 
that he had lost her forever. Let 
leave Roche Valentine to speak to her 
in whom he has all that he ever loved 
or longed for in woman, and who is 


and tremulous 


hand 


us 


given to him in almost as strange and 
unexpected a way as if some divine 
strength had wrestled with fate and 
death her for him. ‘ The 
things that seemed likely,” says the 
poet of the Alcestis, “are not fulfilled, 
but Heaven fins the way of the un- 
expected; and so has this come to 


and won 


pass.” 


END. 
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ELYING upon the influence 

) which I believed Little Robe 
would exert upon his people, and 
knowing the pressure we were able to 
bring to bear through the three chiefs 
we held as hostages, I felt confident 
that sooner or later the Cheyennes 
would be forced to release the two 
white girls from their captivity. Plac- 
ing a strong guard over the three 
chiefs, and warning them not to at- 
tempt to escape if they valued their 
lives, I returned to my tent after hav- 
ing ordered every comfort possible to 
be provided for our prisoners consist- 
ent with their position. 

It was perhaps an hour or more 
after dark when an Indian voice was 
heard calling from one of the hillocks 
overlooking the camp. I proceeded 
to the guard fire near which the three 
chiefs were still seated engaged in 
conversation, and through Romeo in- 


quired who the parties were whose 
voices we heard, and their object. 
They informed me that the voices 
were those of some of their young 
men who were anxious to ascertain if 
their friends the captives were still 


alive. Anxious that they should not 
only see that their friends were alive, 
but well treated, I desired to induce 
them to come within our lines and 
visit the captive chiefs. This was 
communicated to them through the 
chiefs, who called to them in tones ca- 
pable of being heard far beyond the 
point at which the young Indians 
were posted. But this did not satisfy 
their suspicious natures; they imagin- 
ed some trap, and declined to accept 
the invitation. Romeo, the only one 
who could converse freely in the In- 
dian tongue, might have been able to 
persuade them to come in, but it was 
not safe for him to venture beyond the 
line of our pickets and trust himself in 
the power of the young Indians. 

In this emergency I thought of Mo- 


nah-see-tah, in whom I had every 
confidence, and who I believed might 
be successful in inducing her friends 
to come in. Sending for her, I soon 
acquainted her with my plan, to which 
she gave her ready assent, only ex- 
pressing an apprehension that in 
passing our own chain of sentries in 
the darkness, they might mistake her 
for an enemy and fire upon her. This 
difficulty I removed by offering to es- 
cort her safely through the line of 
pickets, and there await her return. 
Starting at once in the darkness, she 
clinging to my hand with the natural 
timidity of a girl, we proceeded to the 
picket station nearest to the point from 
which the sound of voices had come, 
and after explaining to the sentry our 
purpose, passed beyond as fur as it 
was prudent to do, and then, bidding 
Mo-nah-see-tah to proceed on her 
mission, I halted to await her return. 
A few moments later I heard her 
voice in the darkness calling to her 
friends beyond; back came the quick 
response, and soon after I could dis- 
tinguish the tones of the assembled 
group as Mo-nah-see-tah endeavored 
to convince them of their security in 
trusting to the promises made them. 

Her arguments finally prevailed 
over their suspicions, and in the dim 
light of the stars I could see her re- 
turning, accompanied by four or five 
others. Not caring to tempt them by 
meeting them alone so far from sup- 
port, I slowly retired until I was near 
the picket post. Here the Indians 
found me, and after the form of an in- 
troduction by Mo-nah see-tah and a 
general hand-shaking, the entire party 
proceeded without hesitation to the 
guard fire, where they joined their less 
fortunate chiefs. 

It may strike the reader with some 
surprise that Mo-nah-see-tah, herself 
a captive in our hands, should have 
voluntarily returned to us that night 
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after once being safely beyond ovr 
lines. But she only confirmed the 
confidence that was placed in her. 
During her imprisonment, if her stay 
in our camp without a guard may be 
termed imprisonment, she had be- 
come a great favorite with the entire 
command; not only this, but she be- 
lieved she would in due time be given 
up to her own people, and that until 
then she would receive kind treatment 
at our hands and be exposed to less per- 
sonal danger and suffering during hos- 
tilities than if with her village. 

The visit of the young men to our 
camp that night could not but have a 
beneficial influence upon the tribe, as 
they were enabled to see that the three 
chiefs were being treated with the ut- 
most consideration, and were being 
held, as informed at first, simply as 
hostages, to enforce compliance with 
demands which even an Indian’s ideas 
of right and wrong must pronounce 
just. After a lengthy conversation be- 
tween the captives and their friends, 
the latter took their departure, charged 
with messages to the village, both from 
the captive chiefs and me, similar to 
those transmitted through the chief 
who had been released for that pur- 
pose. 

The following day was passed with- 
out incident in awaiting the arrival of 
tidings from the village. Early in the 
afternoon the pickets reported a small 
body of Indians in sight. Upon a near- 
er approach the party appeared to 
consist of about fifty mounted Indians. 
They rode steadily in the direction of 
the camp, with no apparent wish to 
conceal their movements, thus indicat- 
ing that they were on an errand of 
peace. When within half a mile or 
less of camp the entire party dismount- 
ed, and after picketing their ponies 
out to graze, advanced on foot direct- 
ly toward camp. So strange a pro- 
ceeding, and at a time when the ex- 
citement regarding our relations with 
the Indians ran high, was sufficient to 
assemble nearly all the occupants of 
camp to watch the approach of this 
delegution of Indians. The latter 
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were apparelled in their best and most 
highly colored clothes. As they came 
near, it was perceived that several 
paces in advance of the main group 
strode two chiefs, evidently leaders of 
the party; both advanced with uncov- 
ered heads. Suddenly I thought I de- 
tected a familiar face and fori in the 
taller of the two chiefs in front, and 
on more careful scrutiny I recognized 
my former friend and Little 
Robe, who had thus quickly respond- 
ed to my invitation to cast aside all 
doubts and come and visit me, with a 
view to bringing about more friendly 
relations between his people and the 
whites. 

As soon as I recognized him I ad- 
vanced to meet him. He grasped my 
hand and embraced with what 
seemed to me real cordiality. Wzuit- 
ing until the other members of his 
party came up, I shook hands with each 
individual, and then invited them to 
my tent. As the tent would not 
commodate the entire party, Little 
Robe designated about a dozen of the 
most important, who entered, while 
the others remained outside. I soon 
found that in Little Robe I had a hear- 
ty coadjutor in the work before me. 
He admitted that the white girls were 
held as captives in the Cheyenne vil- 
lage, which was the first positive evi- 
dence received of this fact. He also 
stated, what I had no reason to doubt, 
that he had at various times attem pte! 
to purchase them, with a view, if suc- 
cessful, of returning them to the near- 
est military post; but his efforts in this 
direction had always failed. He ad- 
mitted the justice of my demands upon 
his people, and assured me that to 
bring about a satisfactory condition of 
affairs he would use every exertion 
and employ all the influence at his 
command. It was to assure me of 
this desire on his part that he had has- 
tened to visit me. 

Knowing that the surest and speedi- 
est way to establish a state of good 
feeling in an Indian is to provide lib- 
erally for the wants of his stomach, 
I ordered a beef to be killed and 


ove 
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me 
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distributed among the followers of 
Little Robe; with this also were dis- 
tributed the usual supplies of coffee, 
sugar, flour, ete., so that the recipi- 
ents were not only prepared to regard 
us as at least very kindly disposed, 
but I knew the effect on the village, 
when the result of the visit, and the 
treatment extended to our guests was 
described, would materially aid us in 
our negotiations with the tribe. 

Little Robe, while earnest in his de- 
sire to see the white girls returned to 
us, frankly admitted that his influence 
was not supreme, and there were those 
who would object to their release, at 
least without compensation; and it 
might be that a satisfactory settlement 
of the question might be delayed for 
many days. After partaking of a 
bountiful repast, Little Robe and his 
party set out for the village, promis- 
ing to send me word the following 
day as to his success. Another day 


was passed in waiting, when the chief 
who had accompanied Little Robe the 
previous day again visited us, but 
brought no decisive or satisfactory re- 


ply. The substance of the reply was 
that the Cheyennes desired us to re- 
lease the three chiefs then held by us 
as hostages, after which they would 
be prepared to consider the question 
of the release of the two white girls. 
To this I sent back a reply that we 
would remain in the camp we then 
occupied until the following day, when, 
if a favorable answer should not have 
been received, we would follow on their 
trail and encamp nearer to the village, 
the great distance then separating us, 
about twelve miles, being a hindrance 
in the way of transmitting messages 
promptly from one to the other. 

I knew that the village was in no 
condition for a rapid or extended flight, 
and could be overhauled by the caval- 
ry whenever desired; at the same time, 
to allow as much freedom in their de- 
liberations as possible, I had not been 
unwilling that a few miles should 
separate us. No reply was received; 
consequently packed up and 
marched down the Sweetwater, on the 


we 
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trail of the village, about ten miles, 
and went intocamp. Here I received 
another visit from the chief who had 
previously acted as diplomatic courier 
between the camp and village, but the 
response of the Cheyennes was still 
unsatisfactory, and exhibited a disin- 
clination on their part to make any 
decided promises respecting the re- 
lease of the captive white girls. They 
insisted as preliminary to such decis- 
ion that the three chiefs held by us 
should be restored to liberty, after 
which we might discuss the question 
relating to the release of the girls. 

I will not weary the reader by de- 
scribing the various subterfuges re- 
sorted to by the Indians, by which 
they strove to avoid or delay the sur- 
render of the white girls without first, 
as hud been customary, receiving a 
ransom. * Finally, after I had almost 
exhausted the patience of the troops, 
particularly of the Kansas regiment 
which had been raised and organized 
mainly to effect the recapture of the 
white girls, or else avenge the outrage 
of which they had been the victims, 
I determined to force matters to an 
issue without further quibbling on the 
part of the Indians. 

I sent for a delegation of chiefs from 
the Cheyenne village to receive my 
ultimatum. They came, and upon 
their arrival I assembled them in my 
tent, the three captured chiefs being 
also permitted to be present, as the 
conference, as will be seen, was to be 
of deep interest to them. After re- 
counting to the chiefs the incidents of 
our purstit of the village, their sur- 
prise at being overtaken, the strata- 
gems by which they hoped to elude us, 
the steps we had already taken to 
obtain the release of the white girls, 
and the delays interposed by the In- 
dians, I stated that I had but one 
other message to send to the village; 
and upon the chiefs of the latter would 
rest the responsibility of peace or war. 
Farther delay would not be submitted 
to on our part. We knew they had 
two of our race captives in the vil- 
lage, and we were there to demand 
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and enforce the demand for their re- 
lease, cost what it might. I then in- 
formed them that if by sunset the fol- 
lowing day the two white girls were 
not restored to our hands unharmed, 
the lives of the three chiefs would be 
forfeited, and the troops would resume 
active hostilities. At the same time I 
called attention to the fact that in the 
famished condition of their ponies 
they could not expect to escape the 
pursuit of the cavalry. Every argu- 
ment which might have weight in in- 
fluencing a favorable decision was stat- 
ed to them. The conference then 
broke up, and the three chiefs were re- 
manded to the custody of the guard. 
The delegation from the village, after 
a brief interview with their captive 
comrades, took a hasty departure, and 
set out upon their return to the village, 
deeply impressed, apparently, with the 
importance of promptness in commu- 
nicating to the chiefs at the village the 
decision which had been arrived at 
regarding the captives. 

The terms given to the Indians soon 


became known to every individual in 
the command, and naturally excited 


the deepest interest. All hoped for a 
favorable issue, but no one regarded 
the events then transpiring with the 
intense interest and anxiety felt by 
young Brewster, who now saw that 
his long-cherished hope to recover his 
sister was either about to be realized, 
or forever sealed in disappointment. 

The captive chiefs did not pretend to 
conceal their solicitude as to the part 
they were involuntarily made to play 
in the events then transpiring. I did 
not expect prompt action on the part 
of the chiefs in the village. I knew 
they would practise every delay con- 
ceivable before complying with our 
demands; but when the question was 
forced upon them as to whether they 
preferred to deliver up the white girls 
to us or to force by their refusal the 
execution of the three chiefs, their de- 
cision would be in favor of their peo- 
ple. 

Three o'clock arrived, and no tidings 
from the village. By this time the 
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officers and men of the command had 
assembled near headquarters, and up- 
on the small eminences near by, ea- 
gerly watching the horizon in the di- 
rection of the village, to catch the first 
glimpse of the messengers who must 
soon arrive to avert the execution of 
the three chiefs. Even the three chiefs 
became despondent as the sun slowly 
but surely approached the horizon, and 
no tidings from the village reached 
them. Finally Romeo came to me 
and stated that the three chiefs desired 
to see me. I repaired to their place 
of confinement at once, nd was asked 
by the younger of the three if it was 
my firm purpose to make good my 
words in the event of the failure of 
their people to release the white girls. 
I replied in the affirmative. The chief 
then attempted a little Indian diplo- 
macy, by assuring me that in the vil- 
lage and among his own people he 
wus a man of great consequence, and 
could exert a wide influence; for this 
reason he requested me to release him, 
and he would hasten to the village, 
obtain the release of the two girls, and 
return in time to save his two compan- 
ions. 
When this proposition was first made 
I attributed it to fear that the chiefs in 
the village might decline to restore 
the two girls to liberty, and the 
lives of the three chiefs would be sac- 
rificed thereby; but subsequent events 
proved that while this consideration 
may have had its influence, the princi- 
pal motive which prompted the propo- 
sition was a desire to escape from our 
hands before the white girls should be 
restored to us, as the chief referred to 
had been a party to their capture and 
to the subsequent ill treatment they 
had received. 
I replied to his proposal, that if he 
yas cf such importance in his tribe as 
he claimed to most 
proper person for me to retain posses- 
sion of, as his people would be more 
likely to accede to my demands to save 
his life than that of a person of less 
consequence. 
The sun was perhaps an hour high 


be, he was the 
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when the dim outlines of about twenty 
mounted figures were discerned against 
the horizon, on a high hill, two or 
three miles to the west of us. Instant- 
ly all eyes were directed to the party, 
but the distance was too great to ena- 
ble any of us to clearly define either 
the number or character of the group. 
The eyes of the three chiefs percepti- 
bly brightened with hope. Securing 
my field glass, I carefully scanned the 
party on the hill. Every one about 
me waited in anxious suspense the re- 
sult of my examination. Gradually, 
under the magnifying powers of the 
glass, I was able to make out the fig- 
ures in sight. I could only determine 
at first that the group was, as might be 
imagined, composed of Indians, and 
began counting them audibly, when I 
discovered two figures mounted upon 
the same pony. 

As soon as this was announced sev- 
eral of my companions at once ex- 
claimed, ‘*Can they be the girls?” I 
could detect nothing, however, in their 
appearance warranting such a conclu- 
sion, their dress apparently being the 
same as that of the other individuals of 
thegroup. While endeavoring tomake 
out something more definite in regard 
to the party, I saw the two figures 
descend from the pony, and, leaving 
the rest of the group, advance toward 
us on foot. All this I reported to the 
anxious bystanders, who became now 
more than ever convinced that the two 
figures approaching must be the two 
girls. I began describing the appear- 
ance of the two as well as I could, 
with the aid of the glass: ‘One seems 
to have a short, heavy figure; the other 
is considerably taller and more slen- 
der.” Young Brewster, who stood at 
my side, immediately responded, “‘ The 
last one must be my sister; she is quite 
tall. Let me go and meet them: this 


anxiety is more than I can endure.” 
But this I declined, fearing that should 
one of the two now approaching us 
prove to be his sister, seeing her in the 
forlorn condition in which she must 
be might provoke young Brewster be- 
yond control, and induce him to at- 
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tempt to obtain revenge in a manner 
not governed by either prudence or 
propriety. So I reluctantly declined 
to permit him to advance beyond our 
lines. But by this time the two figures 
had approached near enough to enable 
me clearly to determine that they were 
really of white complexion, and un- 
doubtedly the two girls whose release 
we were so impatiently waiting for. 
As the Kansas volunteers had left 
their homes and various occupations in 
civil life to accomplish, among other 
results, the release of the two girls who 
had been abducted from the frontier 
of their State, I deemed it appropriate 
that that regiment should be the first 
to welcome the two released captives 
to friends and freedom. Accordingly 
the three senior officers of the regi- 
ment were designated to proceed be- 
yond our lines and conduct the two 
girls to camp—a duty whose perform- 
ance carried its pleasure with it. The 
three officers advanced to meet the 
two figures (I use tlre term figures, as 
the dress was of that nondescript pat- 
tern which renders this term most 
appropriate). They had passed one 
fourth of the distance, perhaps, when 
young Brewster, whom I had detained 
at my side with difficulty, bounded 
away, and the next momeyt was run- 
ning at full speed to greet his long-lost 
sister. Dashing past the three officers, 
he clasped in his ‘arms the taller of the 
two girls. This told us all we had 
hoped for. We awaited their approach, 
and as they drew near to the little 
brook which flowed just beyond the 
point occupied by the group of officers 
around me, I stepped forward, and ex- 
tending my hands to the two girls, 
bade them a hearty welcome to liber- 
ty. In a moment officers and men 
were struggling about them upon all 
sides, eager to take them by the hand, 
and testify the great joy felt at their 
deliverance from a life of captivity. 
Men whom I have seen face death 
without quailing found their eyes fill- 
ed with tears, unable to restrain the 
deep emotion produced by this joyful 


event. The appearance of the two 
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girls was sufficient to excite our deep- 
est sympathy. Miss White, the young- 
er of the two, though not beautifui, 
possessed a most interesting face. Her 
companion would have been pro- 
nounced beautiful by the most critical 
judge, being of such a type as one 
might imagine Maud Miiller to be. 

Their joy at their deliverance, how- 
ever, could not hide the evidences of 
privation and suffering to which they 
laud been subjected by their cruel cap- 
tors. They were clothed in dresses 
made from flour sacks, the brand of 
the mills being plainly seen on each 
dress; showing that the Indians who 
had held them in captivity had ob- 
tained their provisions from the Gov- 
ernment at some agency. The entire 
dress of the two girls was as nearly 
like the Indian mode as possible; both 
wore leggings and moccasins; both 
wore their hair in two long braids, and 
as if to propitiate us, the Indians, be- 
fore releasing them, had added to the 
wardrobe of the two girls various 
rude ornaments, such as are worn by 
squaws. About their wrists they wore 
coils of brass wire; on their fingers had 
been placed numerous rings, and about 
their necks strings of variously color- 
ed beads. Almost the first remark I 
heard young Brewster make after the 
arrival of the two girls was, ‘Sister, 
do take those hateful things off.” 

Fortunately they were not the only 
white women in camp. I had a white 
woman as cook, and to enable the two 
girls to improve their wardrobe a lit- 
tle before relating to us the history of 
their capture and captivity, they were 
conducted to the tent of the white wo- 
man referred to, from whose limited 
wardrobe they were able to obtain 
enough to replace the dresses made of 
flour sacks, and in a few minutes re- 
appeared presenting a much more civ- 
ilized appearance than when they first 
entered camp. 

In a previous chapter I have given 
the main incidents of their capture. 
The story of their captivity was that 
of hundreds of other women and girls 
whose husbands, fathers, or brothers 
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take their lives in their hands and seek 
homes on the frontier. There was 
much in their story not appropriate for 
these pages. They described how great 
their joy was at encountering each 
other for the first time as prisoners in 
the hands of the Indians. They had 
been traded repeatedly from the hands 
of one chief to those of another, the 
last transfer having been effected only 
two weeks prior to their release. Soon 
after their first meeting, it was their 
good fortune, comparatively, to be- 
come the property of one chief. This 
threw them into each other’s society, 
and tended to lighten the horrors of 
their captivity. While thrown togeth- 
er in this manner, they planned an es- 
sape. Their plan, it seems, was more 
the result of desperation than of care- 
ful deliberation, as they had no idea as 
to what state or territory the village 
was then in, nor in what direction to 
travel should they escape from the vil- 
lage. Indeed, one of their first ques- 
tions on entering our lines was to ask 
in what part of the country we were. 
Determining at all hazards, however, 
to flee from their captors at the first 
opportunity, and trust to chance tu 
lead them to the settlements or to 
some military post, they escaped from 
the village one night and travelled for 
several hours in a northerly direction. 
During this attempt to regain their lib- 
erty, they reached a wagon road, over 


which wagons and horses had passed 


recently, and were congratulating 
themselves upon the success of their 
effort, when a bullet whistled past 
them, and in close proximity to them. 
Casting an anxious look, they saw, to 
their horror and disappointment, their 
late captor or owner riding at full 
speed in pursuit. Escape was impos- 
sible. Nothing remained but to await 
the arrival of the chief, who came up 
excited with savage rage at the idea 
of their attempt to escape him. March- 
ing back on foot to the village, they 
became the recipients of renewed in- 
sults and taunts. Nor did it end here. 
The squaws of the village, always 
jealous of white women when captives, 
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took this opportunity to treat them 
with the greatest severity for their at- 
tempt to regain their liberty. The 
old chief, also, decided upon «a change 
of programme. He had invested sev- 
eral ponies when he became the pos- 
sessor of the two girls, and he did not 
propose to risk the loss of this proper- 
ty. So he determined to separate the 
two girls by selling one of them; and 
the two friends in misfortune were 
torn from each other. Miss White, in 
consideration of three ponies given in 
exchange, passed into the hands of 
another chief, whose lodge was gener- 
ally located some miles from that of 
her late master. 

The story vf the two girls, contain- 
ing accounts of wrongs and ill treat- 
ment sufficient to have ended the ex- 
istence of less determined persons, is 
too long tobe givenhere. Besides in- 
dignities and insults far more terrible 
than death itself, the physical suffer- 
ing to which the two girls were sub- 
jected was too great almost to be be- 
lieved. They were required to trans- 
port huge burdens on their backs, large 


enough to have made a load for a 


beast of burden. They were limited 
to barely enough food to sustain life; 
sometimes a small morsel of mule 
meat, not more than an inch square, 
was their allowance of food for twenty- 
four hours. The squaws beat them 
unmercifully with clubs whenever the 
men were not present. Upon one oc- 
casion one of the girls was felled to 
the ground by a blow from a club in 
the hands of one of the squaws. Their 
joy therefore at regaining their free- 
dom after a captivity of nearly a year 
can be better imagined than described ; 
while that of the brother who had 
struggled so long and determinedly to 
regain his sister could not be express- 
ed in words. 

After the momentary excitement 
consequent upon the safe arrival of 
the girls in camp had subsided, offi- 
cers, particularly of the Kansas volun- 
teers, came to me with the remark 
that when we first overtook the Chey- 
enue village and I failed to order an 
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attack when all the chances were in 
our favor, they mentally condemned 
my decision as a mistake; but with the 
results accomplished afterwards they 
found ample reason to amend their 
first judgment, and frankly and cor- 
dially admit that the release of the 
two captives was far more gratifying 
than any victory over the Indians 
could have been if purchased by the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

With this happy termination of this 
much of our negotiations with the In- 
dians, I determined to march in the 
morning for Camp Supply, Indian 
Territory, satisfied that with the three 
chiefs in our possession, and the 
squaws and children captured at the 
Washita still held as prisoners at Fort 
Hays, Kansas, we could compel the 
Cheyennes to abandon the war path 
and return to their reservation. The 
three chiefs begged to be released, 
upon the ground that their people had 
delivered up the two girls; but this I 
told them was but one of the two con- 
ditions imposed ; the other required the 
tribe to return to their reservation, 
and until this was done they need not 
hope for freedom; but in the mean- 
while [assured them of kind treatment 
at our hands. 

Before dark a delegation of chiefs 
from the village visited camp to like- 
wise urge the release of the three 
chiefs. My reply to them was the 
same as that I had given to the cap- 
tives. I assured them, however, that 
upon complying with their treaty ob- 
ligations, and returning to their re- 
servation, the three chiefs would be 
restored to their people, and we would 
return to them also the women and 
children captured at the Washita. 
Seeing that no modification of these 
terms could be obtained, they finally 
promised to accede to them, saying 
that their ponies, as I knew to be the 
fact, were in no condition to travel, 
but as soon as practicable they would 
surely proceed with their entire village 
to Camp Supply, and abandon the war 
path forever; a promise which, as a 
tribe, they have adhered to, from that 
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day to this, with strict faith, so far as 
iny knowledge extends. 

I had not heard from General Sheri- 
dan since we separated at Fort Sill; he 
to set out for Camp Supply, and I 
with my command to begin my pres- 
ent movement. But when near Camp 
Supply a courier met me with des- 
patches from General Sheridan—who 
had meanwhile summoned to 
Washington—informing me in regard 
to the arrangements made for my 
command upon its arrival at Camp 
Supply. The Kansas volunteers were 
to march to Fort Hays, and there be 
mustered out of the The 
Seventh Cavalry was also to proceed 
to the same point, and there await fur- 
ther orders, as the General in his note 
stated that he had concluded to draw 
in the Seventh, and end the campaign. 

In reply to my letter, written subse- 
quently from Camp Supply, giving him 
a detailed account of our operations, 
including the release of the two white 
girls, I received a letter of warm en- 
couragement from the General, written 
from Chicago, where he had just estab- 
lished his present headquarters. In that 
letter he wrote: “I am very much re- 
joiced at the success of your expe- 
dition, and feel proud of our winter’s 
operations and of the officers and men 
who have privations and 


been 


service. 


borne its 


Give 


hardships so manfully. 
my kind regards to the officers, and 
say how happy I should be to see 
them should any of them come this 


way on leave.” These words of 
hearty sympathy and approval, from 
one who had not only shared but ap- 
preciated at their true worth our 
‘** privations and hardships,” were fur 
more cheering and valued than the 
empty honor contained in half a dozen 
brevets bestowed grudgingly, and re- 
called in a moment of pique. 

Making a brief halt at Camp Supply 
to rest our animals and replenish our 
my command continued its 
march to Fort Hays, crossing the Ar- 
kansas river at Fort Dodge, Kansas. 
Upon our arrival at Fort Hays we 
were met by the husband of young 


stores, 
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Brewster’s sister, who had learned of 
her restoration to liberty from the 
published despatches which had pre- 
ceded us to Fort Hays. He was sti’) 
lame from the effects of the bullet 
wound received at the time the In- 
dians carried off his bride, whom he» 
had given up as dead or lost to him 
forever. The joy of their meeting 
went far to smooth their late 
They could not find lan- 
guage to express their gratitude to the 
troops for their efforts in restoring 
them to each other. As the Indians 
had robbed them of everything at the 
time of the attack, a collection was 
taken up among the troops for their 
benefit, which resulted in the accumu- 
lation of several hundred dollars, to 
be divided between the two captives. 


over 
sorrow. 


The time came for our guests to leave 
us, and rejoin their people, or such of 
them as had survived the attack of the 
Indians. Good-bys were spoken, and 
the two girls, so lately victims of the 
most heartless and cruel captivity, 
departed, with husband, brother, and 
friends, for their frontier homes, bear- 
ing with them the warm sympathies 
and cordial good wishes of every sol- 
dier in the command. 

Mo-nah-see-tah was anxious to visit 
her friends who were now captives at 
Fort Hays, and who were kept ina 
large stockade at the post, our camp 
being placed some two or three miles 
below the post. Accordingly she re- 
paired to the stockade, and spent sev- 
eral hours, relating, no doubt, the story 
of our march since they had separated 
from each other. She preferred to 
live in the cavalry camp, where she 
was allowed to roam without the re- 
straint of a guard; but it was deemed 
advisable soon after to place her with 
the other women and children inside 
thestockade. The three captive chiefs 
were also transferred to the same 
place for safe keeping. Here a most 
unfortunate misunderstanding arose. 
The chiefs had been confined inside 
the same enclosure with the women 
andchildren, butinseparate tents. The 
commanding officer of the post de- 
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cided to remove them to rooms in 
the guard-house, adjoining the stock- 
ade. This was decided upon as a 
measure of security. There was no 
interpreter kept at the post; conse- 
quently there was no way of commu- 
nicating with the Indians except by 
rude signs, and even this method was 
but indifferently understood by the in- 
fantry soldiers constituting the garri- 
son of the post. From accounts given 
me by the Indians afterwards, it seems 
the men of the guard, in the execution 
of the order to transfer the three chiefs, 
entered the stockade muskets in hand, 
and upon the failure of the chiefs to 
comprehend what was required of 
them, the soldiers attempted to push 
the chiefs from the stockade by force, 
pointing with their bayonets to the 
outside. The chiefs, failing to under- 
stand » word spoken to them, and with 
the natural suspicion of their race, 
imagined that they were being led or 
driven forth to execution, and deter- 
mined to die there and then. An at- 
tack was at once made upon the guard 
with knives which they carried be- 
neath their blankets. The sergeant 
of the guard received a stab in the 
buck which almost proved mortal. 
This was the signal for a determined 
fight between the three chiefs and the 
guard, the latter having the decided 
nilvantage in numbers and weapons. 
The result could not be long doubtful. 
One of the chiefs, Big Head, the 
young man who had proposed to pro- 
ceed to the village and obtain the re- 
lease of the two white girls, fell dead 
at tie first fire of the guard. The old- 
est of the three, Dull Knife, receiveda 
bayonet wound through the body 
which proved fatal in a few days. 
The third, Fat Bear, was felled by a 
blow from the butt of a musket, but 
did not receive serious injury. 
Knowing that I could converse with 
the Indians, and from my acquaint- 
ance with them might be able to quiet 
the excitement among the remaining 
prisoners, the commanding officer of 
the post sent to me for assistance. 
Upon repairing to the stockade, I found 
30 
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the women and children in a state of 
great excitement and huddled together 
inside their tents. Entering the stock- 
ade, I soon learned their version of the 
affair, which did not vary materially 
from that just given. Mo-nah-see-tah 
pointed to a bullet-hole in her blanket, 
the effect of a stray shot fired dur- 
ing the mélée. The affair was a source 
of deep regret to all. 

The Cheyennes, ia accordance with 
their promise made to me, returned to 
their reservation; and having thus far 
complied with the terms of the agree- 
ment then made, it devolved upon the 
military authorities to return to them 
their people whom we had, up to that 
time and since the battle of the Washita, 
retained as prisoners of war. An order 
was accordingly issued releasing the 
only surviving chief, Fat Bear, and 
the women and children then held at 
Fort Hays. Wagons and subsistence 
were furnished them from Fort Hays 
to Camp Supply, and a squadron of 
the Seventh Cavalry escorted them to 
the latter point, where they were re- 
ceived by their own people. Mo- 
nali-see-tah, although gladdened by 
the prospect of being restored to her 
people, exhibited marked feelings of 
regret when the time for her depart- 
ure arrived. She had grown quite ac- 
customed to the easy, idle life she had 
led among the troops, as compared 
with that mere existence of toil and 
drudgery to which all tribes of Indians 
consign their squaws. 

Romeo, who had accompanied us 
throughout the events described in 
these pages as interpreter, took unto 
himself « wife from the Cheyenne vil- 
lage, and thereafter became a sort of 
trader between the whites and Indi- 
ans. I believe he is still acting in that 
capacity. Lone Wolf is still the lead- 
ing chief of the Kiowas; but if public 
and private advices are to be relied 
upon, he has acted with extremely 
bad faith toward the Government, and 
even as these lines are being penned 
is reported as absent from his reserva- 
tion, leading a war party of his people 
in committing depredations upon the 
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people of the Texas frontier. Satan- 
ta, since his release from the Texas 
State prison, has led a comparatively 
quiet and uneventful life. How much 
of this is due to his incarceration in 
prison for a short term of years can 
only be inferred. Little Raven con- 
tinues to exercise the powers of head 
chief of the Arapahoes, although he is 
too old and infirm to exercise active 
command. My former friend and 
companion, Yellow Bear, is the sec- 
ond chief in rank to Little Raven, and 
probably will succeed to the digni- 
ties of the latter many years 
have rolled around. Little Robe, of 


ere 


the Cheyennes, whose acts and words 


were always on the side of peace, 
died some three years ago. 

A few words in regard to one other 
character with whom the reader of 
these sketches been 
quainted, and I shall have disposed of 
the principal personages, not inciuded 
in the military, whom the reader has 
encountered from time to time. Cali- 
fornia Joe accompanied my com- 
mand to Fort Hays, Kansas, on the 
Kansas Pacific railroad, when the 
troops were partially disbanded and 
sent to different stations. California 
Joe had never seen a railroad nor a 
locomotive, and here determined to 
improve his first opportunity in these 
respects, and to take a trip in tlie 
cars to Leavenworth, distant abcut 
four hundred miles. A few days af- 
terward an officer of my command, 
happening to be called to Leavenworth, 
thought he recognized a familiar 
form and face in front of the leading 
hotel of the city. A closer scrutiny 
showed that the party recognized was 
none other than California Joe. But 
how changed! Under the manipula- 
tions of the barber, and through the 
aid of the proprietor of a gentleman’s 
furnishing store, the long, carly locks 
and beard of California Joe, both of 
which had avoided contact with comb, 
brush, or razor for many years, had 
undergone a complete metamorphosis. 
His hair and beard were neatly trim- 
med and combed, while his figure, a 


has made ac- 
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very commanding one, had discarded 
the rough suit of the frontiersman, and 
was now adorned by the latest efforts 
of fashion. If the reader imagines, 
however, that these changes were in 
keeping with the taste of California 
Joe, the impression is wholly incor- 
rect. He had effected them simply 
for a sensation. The following day 
he took the cars for the West, satisfied 
with the faint glimpse of civilization 
he had had. 

As I soon after left that portion of 
the plains in which these scenes are 
laid, I saw no more of California Joe; 
but I often wondered what had become 
of my loquacious friend, whose droll 
sayings and quaint remarks had often 
served to relieve the tedium of the 
march or to enliven the group about 
the camp-fire. I had begun, after a 
few years had passed without trace or 
tidings from Joe, to fear that he had 
perhaps gone to that happy hunting 
ground to which he no doubt had 
sent more than one dusky enemy, 
when a few weeks ago I was most 
agreeably surprised to receive indu- 
bitable evidence that California Joe 
was still in the land of the living, but 
exactly where I could not determine, 
as his letter was simply dated * Sierre 
Nevade Mountains, California.” Now 
as this extends 
through the entire length and em- 
braces a considerable portion of the 
State of California, Joe’s 
could not be definitely determined. 
But as his letter is so characteristic of 
the man, I here introduce it as the 
valedictory of California Joe: 


range of mountains 


address 


SIERRE NEVADE MOUNTAINS, CALEFORNIA, 2 
March 16, 1874. 5 


Dear General after my respets to you and La- 
dy i thought that i tell you that i am still on top 
of land yit ihev been in the rockey mountain 
the most of the time sence last I seen yon but i 
got on the railroad and started west and the first 
thing I knew I landed in san Francisco so I 
could not go any further except goin by water 
and salt water at that so i turned back and 
headed for the mountains once more resolved 
never to go railroading no more i drifted up with 
the tide to sacramento city and i landed my 
boat soi took up through town they say thar is 
20 thousand people living thar but it looks to me 
like to be 10) thousand counting chinaman and all 
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icant describe my wolfish feeling but i think that 
i look just like i did when we was chasing Bur- 
falo on the cimarone soi struck up through 
town and i come to a large fine building crowd- 
ed with people so i bulged in to see what was 
going on and when i got in to the counsi! house 
i took a look around at the crowd and i seen the 
most of them had bald heads so i thought to my- 
self i struck it now that they are indian peace 
commissioners so i look to see ifi would know 
any of them but not one so after while the smart- 
ess lookin one got up and said gentlemen i intro- 
duce a bill to have speckle mountain trout and 
fish eggs imported to california to be put in the 
american Bear and yuba rivers—those rivers is 
so muddy that a tadpole could not live in them 
caused by mining—did agy body ever hear of 
speckle trout living in muddy water and the 
next thing was the game law and that was very 
near as bad as the Fish for they aint no game in 
the country as big as mawking bird i heard some 
fellow behind me ask how long is the legislaturs 
been in session then i dropt on myself it 
wuzent Indian commissioners after all so i slid 
out took across to chinatown and they smelt 
like a kiowa camp in August with plenty buffa- 
lo meat around —it was gettin late so no place to 
go not got a red cent so i happen to think of an 
old friend back of town that i knowed 25 years 
ago soi lit out and sure enough he was thar just 
asi left him 25 years ago baching [leading the 
life of bachelor—G. A. C.]} so i got a few seads i 
going to plant in a few days give my respects to 
the 7th calvery and except the same yoursly 
CALIFORNIA JOE. 


The events described in this chap- 
ter terminated my service in the field 
on what is known as the southern and 
middle plains, embracing all that por- 
tion of the plains south of the Platte 
river. From and after the Washita 
campaign the frontiers of Kansas have 
enjoyed comparative peace and immu- 
nity from Indian depredations. No 
general Indian war has prevailed in 
that part of the country, nor is it 
probable that anything more serious 
in this way than occasional acts of 
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horse-stealing will occur hereafter. 
Many of my friends have expressed 
surprise that I have not included in 
“Life on the Plains” some of the 
hunting scenes and adventures which 
have formed a part of my experience; 
but I feared the introduction of this 
new feature, although probably the 
pleasantest and in many respects 
most interesting of ny recollections 
of border life, might prolong the series 
of articles far beyond the length orig- 
inally assigned tothem. I hope, how- 
ever, at an early day to relate some of 
my experiences with the large game so 
abundant on the plains, and in this 
way fill up a blank in these articles 
which my friends whe are lovers of 
sport have not failed to observe. 

As I pen these lines, I am in the 
midst of scenes of bustle and busy 
preparation attendant upon the organ- 
ization and equipment of a large party 
for an important exploring expedition, 
on which I shall start before these 
pages reach the publishers’ hands. 
During my absence I expect to visit a 


region of country as yet unseen by hn- 
man eyes, except those of the Indian 
—a country described by the latter as 
abounding in game of all varieties, 
rich in scientific interest, and of sur- 
passing beauty in natural scenery. 
Bidding adieu to civilization for the 


next few months, I also now take 
leave of my readers, who I trust, in 
accompanying me through my retro- 
spect, have been enabled to gain a 
true insight into a cavalryman’s * Life 
on the Plains.” 

G. A. CUSTER. 
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E may dispense with the repe- 
W tition of the history of the day 
of Sedan, which rendered the name of 
MacMahon immortal. Suffice it to 


say that the merest tyro could not 


have been more unskilful or more 
unfortanate in leading the army into 
the Prussian mousetrap, than was the 
illustrious hero of Magenta. 

After his deplorable reign in Alge- 
ria, MacMahon returned to France 
with unblemished reputation; and 
after the disastrous campaign of 1870, 
he still did not lose his popularity. 
Having the good fortune to be wound- 
ed in the thigh just at the right mo- 
ment, he hastened to resign his com- 
mand, and it was General Wimpffen 
who was obliged to shoulder all re- 
sponsibility. The defeat, the capitu- 
lation, the rage, the execration, all fell 
upon Wimpffen—name thenceforward 
contemptible. The General, unable 
to endure the shame heaped upon him, 
resigned, while the journals emulated 
each other in praising the heroism of 
MacMahon, who had fallen on the 
field of honor; they even described 
his glorious death. The Marshal qui- 
etly nursed his wound for 
wecks, and then retired to a town in 
Germany. 

An illustration of the trivialities 
that often determine the destiny of 
distinguished Without this 
scratch MacMahon would have been 
hooted, spit upon, accursed. A bullet 
grazed his leg, and the few drops of 
blood which trickled down to his heel 
washed away his crime. 


several 


men. 


V. 


When the profound government 
politicians, when the monarchists of 
Versailles at last obtained what they 
so much desired, a neat little insurrec- 


, DUKE OF MAGENTA, 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


tion in Paris, M. Thiers 
embarrassed to 
viour for society. 
who was very ambitious to take this 
role, to which he had played the pre- 


was much 
choose a fitting sa- 


M. Changarnier, 


lude in June, 1849, sent bouquets every 
morning to Mme. Thiers and Mlle. 
Dosne, but his probity, like his capaci- 
ty, was suspected. Thiers thought of 
Vinoy and also of Ducrot, whose rage 
against the Parisians threatened at 
times to induce apoplexy; but he was 
afraid their might turn 
ag:inst himself. There was also Au- 
relle de Paladines, and the captive 
generals in 
Lavaucoupet, Galiffet, and tutti quante. 
There was Bazaine, who admired M. 
Thiers greatly. He was an able war- 
rior, and a knave of the tirst order; 
but after the victory he might have 
been tempted to the little 
Adolphe. In self-defence, therefore, 
the latter was compelled to look fur- 
ther. M. Thiers decided upon Mac- 
Mahon: ‘*Docile, obedient, brave, he 
will execute my plans without trust- 


violence 


Germany, Ladmnirault, 


shoot 


ing in his own; he is loyal, and will be 
grateful to me all his life; he isa man 
of honor, aad will 
place; finally, he is mediocre and with- 
out talent. Let us take MacMahon!” 
MacMahon, we are told, covered him- 


never usurp my 


self with glory at the second siege of 
Paris, and saved once again order, re- 
ligion, the family, and property. When 
the ‘Te Deum” for the victory was 
celebrated, Thiers and MacMahon 
both attended the solemn ceremony in 
the church at Versailles. 
chairs had been placed near the high 
altar, one for Madame, the wife of the 
Marshal, the other for Mme. Thiers, 
wife of the President of the Republic. 
Mme. MacMahon, Duchess of 
Castrée, understood her position, and 


Two arm- 


born 


knowing that the right was the place 
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of honor, modestly seated herself on 
the left. While the Duchess was still 


kneeling, Mme. Thiers arrived. “Dear 


Madame, your chair is on the other 
side!” 

“You are too good, Madame! Really 
I cannot consent.” 

“ Take it, I beg!” 

«Since you desire it; but really you 
embarrass me!” And Mme. MacMa- 
hon rose from her knees and betook 
herself to the right and continued her 
prayers, while Mme. President Thiers 
knelt ostentatiously at the left. The 
ceremony over, Mme. MacMahon ex- 
pressed her acknowledgments for the 
courtesy of Mme. Thiers. 

“You have nothing to thank me 
for,” the latter replied. ‘You did 
not know, of course, that when I came 
in you were occupying my place!” 

“Your place! On the left, Mme. 
Présidente? ” 

‘Certainly, Mme. Marshal. The 
Queens of France always placed them- 
selves at the left of the altar. It was 
the only place, indeed, where the 
Queen did not seat herself on the right; 
it is so in order that the Queen might 
be first under the hand of the bishop 
as he turns to give the benedic- 
tion.” 

The gratitude of Mme. MacMahon, 
born a Castrée, for this lesson in royal 
etiquette which the daughter of M. 
Dosne had condescended to give her, 
may be imagined. 

Mme. MacMahon, by her activity, 
by the superiority of her intellect, and 
the boldness of her ambition, com- 
pletely controls her husband, and it is 
she to whom he is indebted in great 
measure for his high position. The 
Puchess has skilfully profited by her 
alliance with the highest families of 
the aristocracy, and more especially 
by the connection which she has al- 
ways maintained with the gloomy 
congregation of St. Vincent de Paul. 
It must be kept in mind that Jesuit- 
ism is omnipotent in all the official 
departments; it is omnipotent in every 
sitting doctrinaire or liberal of the As- 
sembly; it leads and directs, in short, 
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the great party of order. Marshal 
MacMuhon is one of its blind, devoted 
instruments. Nearly all great politi- 
cal successes in Catholic countries are 
due to women. ‘“ Look for the wo- 
man, and when you have found the 
woman, look for the Jesuit.” 

Having suppressed the insurrection 
in Paris, and “settled the social ques- 
tion,” as was asserted at the time, 
M. Thiers was in no hurry to abolish 
the republic, as he had given his 
friends the monarchists reason to hope 
he would do. 

It soon beeame evident to all that 
the head of the State intended to turn 
the situation of affairs to his 
proper account, and, under the pretext 
that there was but one throne for three 
monarchs, to establish his own prima- 
ey and make himself dictator of the 
famous Republic, Legitimist, Orlean- 
ist, Bonapartist, and Clerical. But the 
monarchists, either too lionest or too 
intelligent, refused to commit them- 


own 


selves to such a dangerous experi- 
ment, and demanded, with irrefragable 
logic, a real monarchy for real monar- 
chists. Sustained by the undoubted 
majority of the people, the President 
refused to accede to their wishes; but 
neither dared he commit himself open- 
ly on the other side. He preferred 
finessing, and trusted to secret in- 
trigue to obtain the final victory. The 
reactionaries of all parties were slow 
to comprehend that they must resign 
all hopes of M. Thiers, the man indis- 
pensable; but they finally agreed upon 
the necessity for another chief, be it 
Henry V., the Count de Paris, or Na- 
poleon IV. To “ Figaro” is due, as 
is well known, the merit of having in 
a certain sense discovered MacMahon, 
and of setting him up as a_ perpetual 
candidate for the party of order. It 
MacMahon MacMahon 
there—the glorious conqueror of Ma- 


was here, 


genta, the glorious vanquished of 
Worth, the hero of order, the saviour 
of society, the suppressor of the Com- 
These honest Figarios, these 
a monu- 
ment every morning to MacMahon’s 


mune, 


virtuous wranglers raised 
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devotion, disinterestedness, 


abilities, 


loyalty, 
incom parable shining ca- 
pacity, and rare good sense. The 
selection was indeed admirable, from 
its comprehensiveness. MacMahon 
was on good terms with the Orleans 
Princes, affected to be a personal 
friend of the Duke d’Aumale, was 
a devoted partisan of Henry V., had 
sworn fidelity to Napoleon III., and 
finally was on intimate terms with 
Thiers. 

Each party, except the Republican, 
thought it had gained when the little 
bourgeois was replaced by the great 
Marshal. As the country, consulted 
through the elections, expressed its 
growing antipathy to monarchism, 
MacMahon’s popularity 
among the enemies of the people, and 
grew like a trench 
which is larger in proportion to its 
emptiness. 

When M. Thiers so foolishly per- 
mitted himself to fall from the Presi- 
dential chair, when the vote had been 
MacMahon, prudent «as 


increased 


in importance 


announced, 


usual, supposing with all the rest of 


the world that M. Thiers would be 
malicious enough to retrieve his lost 
power, went to his recent superior 
and demanded permission to accept 
the post. 

“ He says 
M. Thiers to-day, in speaking of his 
suceessor. ‘Only the evening before 
the 24th of May, he swore to be 
faithful to me.” 

One day, while the conspiracy was 
under discussion, the President said to 
MacMahon, ‘“*Iam told that you are 
on the side of my enemies, M. le Maré- 
chal, but I declare to you I do not be- 
lieve it.” ‘*Good God, how could that 
be possible? I was utterly defeated 
when you returned me my sword, and 
Tentered Paris at the head of anarmy. 
How could I be ungrateful to you?” 


is a rascal! a rascal!” 


VI. 


The accession of the Marshal was 
as usual attended by the most un- 
reasonable hopes 
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The reactionaries said very, perti- 
nently that a fighting 
proposed to massacre all its opponents 
and crush all resistance, The young 
viscounts of the aristocratic faubourg 
offered their tailors and shoemakers 
inscription, *‘ At 
> hii y 
tepublic I will 


government 


notes bearing the 
the death of the 
pay.” 

The Republican citizens, who are a 
timid-race, shut themselves up in their 
houses in moody silence, while fé/es 
and banquets multiplied among the 
members of the majority. A celebra- 
ted mantua-maker of Paris, brevetted 
by nearly all the courts of Europe, 
was obliged on the 4th of September, 
1870, to secrete all the royal escutch- 
eons which ornamented her 
Since the 24th of May last, observed the 
“‘ Figaro,” they have all been restored 
to their places, and yesterday the 
shield was reinstated bearing the in- 
scription, ‘* Manteaux de Cour.” 

The ‘* Times” published an article 
entitled, ‘Renaissance of French 
Gaiety.” After having for a 
time suspended, the gay life of France 
begins to revive. M. Thiers had 
ceived in the salons of the Elysée as 
if he were still in house at 
the Place St. Georges. 
he merely added the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor or the order of the 
Golden Fleece to his black coat, while 
Mme. Thiers and Mlle. Dosne invaria- 
bly dressed in black, without either 


salons. 


been 
re- 


his own 
On gala days 


jewels or flowers. The simplest cos- 
tume of their guests was more elegant 
than their own. This simplicity dis- 
pleased certain classes in high society, 
and the opinion of many was echoed 
by a young lady of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, who exclaimed, on 
hearing of the nomination of the Duke 
of Magenta, ‘‘ At last we are going to 
have a court!” Atrue prophecy. At 
the first féte given by President Mac- 
Mahon a great multitude smothered 
in the salons of the Elysée. The 
Duke de Nemours and Prince Henry 
of Bourbon were the heroes of the 
hour. The Marshal wore the Grand 


Cross of the Legion of Honor, with the 
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insignia of the Empire. Among the 
three thousand there 
hardly a score of button-holes which 
were remarkable by the absence of 
decorations. 

The President continues his recep- 
tions, but complains that his six hun- 
dred thousand frances salary, with the 
addition of his personal income, are 
insufficient to defray their expenses. 
He has therefore just obtained an ad- 
ditional three hundred thousand francs 
for the cost of his entertainments— 
“considering that want has increased 
so formidably in Paris, and that com- 
merce and industry should be encour- 


guests were 


aged.” 

To have the government and the 
army, the clergy and the magistracy, 
the police and the gendarmerie, the 
cannon and the bayonets, and the best 
will in the world to make a coup d@ état, 
and yet be compelled to maintain an 
annoying legality—this is the position 
of the government of MacMahon. 

In his manifesto the Marshal affirm- 
ed that he would maintain “ existing 
institutions.” The new government, 
however, boasted itself as a ** war gov- 
ernment,” and provided each depart- 
ment with big-fisted prefects, big-fist- 
ed claqueurs, assisted by big-fisted gen- 
All the military offices were 
filled with big-fisted generals. The 
Republicans were driven out of the 
public offices; the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of reunion, of conscience— 
even the liberty to get buried, was de- 
rived from and regulated by the state of 


siege. 
fo 


darmes. 


The administration massacred 
the plaster busts of the Republic, and 
even began an attack upon the tricolor. 
The prefects, in their public speeches, 
lauded the in the Ven- 
dée, and promised to renew it. The 
* cercles,” the cafés of the progressive 


insurrection 


citizens, were closed peremptorily, and 
missionaries went through the land 
proclaiming, with noisy eloquence, the 
approaching reign of the legitimate 
King; and, ** Whether you wish him or 
not,” they exclaimed, ‘‘ you will have 
him all the same.” Those who wish- 
ed to prevent these pilgrims from 
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shouting ‘Vive Henri V.” were 
thrown into prison and fined. What 
was to be the result of all this? “* Mar- 
shal MacMahon himself,” well-inform- 
ed journals tell us, ** has so little con- 
fidence in the permanency of his office 
that he avoids using for his official 
communications the paper bearing the 
head of the * République Frangaise.’ ” 
This was not a foolish assertion; for 
every one remarked that the famous 
message in which he demanded a sev- 
en years’ dictatorship was signed sim- 
ply as a private individual—MacMa- 
hon, Duke de Magenta. ‘ What is to 
result from all this?” asked the pub- 
lic anxiously. For the engagement 
was definitive, and the Republic is the 
grand existing institution which Mar- 
shal MacMahon, the paragon of honor 
and loyalty, had pledged himself to 
maintain. But the captious and cun- 
ning De Broglie, a Jesuit among Jesu- 
its, teok little heed of that. Little by 
little the trick of his phrases became 
apparent. ‘Existing institutions” 
were those of a Republic without Re- 
publicans. The government carefully 
nursed the plet, and 
when it was ripe—when Henry V. 
should be crowned at Rheims—the 
loyal soldier would exchange his title 
of President of a Republic, which was 
only provisional, for that of High Con- 
stable. 

The Marshal pledged himself to 
maintain the Republic in the 
fashion that Trochu had pledged him- 
self to defend Paris—that is, with the 
help of mental reservation. 

The ‘* Ninteenth Century 
the following Marshal 
MacMahon breakfasting with 
General Chanzy, one of his successors 
in the government of Algeria, when 


monarchical 


same 


relates 
anecdote: 


was 


he reproached him with his republican 
“It seems to me, Gen- 
eral, you have compromised yourself 


proclivities. 


greatly. Did you not preside over a 
republican group in the Assembly?” 
“Tam much less compromised than 
you, Mr. President. I only presided 
over the Left Centre, while you are 
President of the Republic!” 
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Under M. Thiers the clerical party 
had become dominant; at the advent 
of MacMahon Jesuitism rejoiced. The 
restoration of 1815, so fatally cele- 
brated, was not more bigoted, devout, 
or hypocritical. History will charac- 
terize this reign as the ‘* Jesuits’ gov- 
ment.” Proselytism and persecution 
blazed up afresh; things spiritual in- 
termingled with things temporal ; pre- 
fects and generals were left under the 
control of bishops; mayors and sub- 
prefects were unable to take a single 
step without consulting the conve- 
nience of M. le Curé. 

The German press, availing itself of 
these facts, declared that France was 
irrevocably lost, since she had become 
a convert to the Syllabus. This 
judgment would be correct if applied 
only to official France—to the France 
of the haute bourgeoisie, of parilia- 
mentarianism, of liberalism—to what 
is called “the France of the governing 
classes.” But the independent think- 
ers, competent judges in the matter, 
those who can look beyond the pres- 
ent moment, who can see below the 
surface, are not so dissatisfied with the 
situation as one might be disposed to 
believe. The number of civil inter- 
ments, the number of civil marriages 
was never so great. Voltaire was ed- 
ucated by the Jesuits. The govern- 
ment of priests will pave the way for 
an anti-clerical one, which will inev- 
itably overthrow it. This it is which 
frightens a few Gallicans—the weak 
Catholic liberals, who protest and la- 
ment, *‘ You will go too far: you have 
gone too far!” Such is not the opin- 
ion of the head of the government, if 
we are to believe one of the bright spir- 
its of the ‘“‘Gaulois.” At one of the 
President’s receptions, 2 member taint- 
ed with republicanism dilated upon the 
absurdity and danger of the pilgrim- 
ages to Grand Orchestre, Lourdes, La 
Salette, Paray le Monial, etc. 

“ You mistake,” exclaimed the Mar- 
shal; ‘‘ hogsheads of holy water would 
not be so dangerous as a quart of pe- 
troleum!’ 

To the intelligent reader it is un- 


’ 
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necessary to remark that these pil- 
grimages, organized with so much os- 
tentation, had a political object closely 
allied to the religious one. All! these 
processions, this ecclesiastical frippery, 
only served to convey half-concealed 
the thought of the restoration of Henry 
V. The leaders of the fusion organ- 
ized the theatrical 
with miracles, cures, canticles, wild 
sermons, frantic hymns, and feminine 
hysterics. They hoped to produce an 
explosion of sentimentality—some 
great manifestation, very absurd but 
very noisy, in order that they might be 
able toexclaim, ‘* Vox populi vox dei!” 

The very men who wished to abol- 
ish universal suffrage understood ad- 
mirably the art of soliciting its sanc- 
They sowed broadcast the seeds 


representations 


tion. 
of a moral epidemic; but these rotted 
in the ground under an unfriendly 
sky. The spectacle at first excited 


curiosity, but soon suggested evil, and 


inspired contempt. The populace per- 
ceived that the clergy dreamed of the 
revenge for 1789, and from that mo- 
ment miracles themselves failed to in- 
spire confidence. 

But the chiefs of the clerical party 
refused to see the reality. They be- 
lieved themselves popular because 
they were popularizers. The Pope 
had said to his former soldiers, in Jan- 
uary, 1873, when they came to offer 
him their congratulations for the new 
year, “Learn that truly we are go- 
ing to see the revolution kill itself.” 
On the other hand, the Priest-King, 
Henry V., said to his adherents, ** Now 
or never! Providence will never give 
us an Assembly in which the heroes 
of our faith are so numerous and so 
distinguished. If I do not ascend the 
throne of my ancestors during this 
year of 1873, I shall never be king!” 
The brotherhood of the ‘“ Perpetual 
Adoration ” knelt day and night before 
the altar at Versailles and at Notre 
Dame des Victoires, for the success of 
a great effort the object of which was 
unknown. In October the “ Journal 
de Paris” announced that in a month 
Henry V., accompanied by all the Prin- 
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ces of Orleans, would go from end to 
end of the boulevards and the Champs 
Elysées. “*We will have the mon- 
archy with or without the majority,” 
exclaims Count Larue. ‘ Since the 
French people have gone mad, we will 
save them in spite of themselves.” 
“Figaro” encouraged the conspira- 
tors. ‘* What harm in trying the expe- 
ment? Absolutely none. Very well 
then.” We would willingly relate the 
history of the legitimist conspiracy, 
half revealed as it has been by the 
avowals, more or less involuntary, of 
the plotters; but it is too interesting to 
be treated in a digression, and we will 
therefore confine that 
part of the adventure which specially 
concerns MacMahon. 

The Count de Chambord, moved by 
a divine inspiration, came to Paris to 
strike the blow, having previously set- 
tled the preliminaries at Basle with 
his principal officers. From here he 
went directly to Versailles, where he 
concealed himself at the residence of 
one of the more modest conspirators. 

The Orleans Princes were discreet- 
ly advised of his presence, but obsti- 
nately refused to recognize the pres- 
ence of the legitimate King. Their 
promise to ride side by side with the 
chief of the royal house of France 
they would not, they dared not fulfil. 
Disconcerted by their failure, and that 
of others, Henry V. turned to “the 
Bayard of modern times—toward that 
honest man with his glorious mission, 
toward the soldier whose words as- 
sured the good and made the bad 
tremble,” as he termed him in the 
Salzburg manifesto. He sought Bay- 
ard, itis said, and asked for a regi- 
ment to escort him to the Champs 
Elysées; * for,” as he justly remarked, 
“it is not seemly that the King of 
France should run the risk of being 
collared by a policeman.” ‘“ You will 
do well,” he mildly added, “ to take the 
command of the men yourself, and 
ride on my right hand, when I present 
myself to the people of Paris. But if 
you should have any objections to ac- 
company your King, give me only a 


ourselves to 
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regiment with a few trusty officers. 
I ask for nothing more.” 

Our lives pass prosaically and vul- 
garly day after day, month after month, 
year after year. The of the 
family, the necessity of gaining our 
daily bread, the labor, the fatigue, the 
daily distractions, absorb and consume 
our existence. Artists—great artists 
even—hardly form an exception to this 
rule; but twice or thrice in its dura- 
tion our good genius appears to us as 
it did to Brutus before the battle. He 
rises suddenly in relief against the 
dark sky, and regarding us with grave 
and severe mien, he says: ‘ Behold 
me! I am thy soul, strong and pure. 
To-day thou must dare, act, suffer, en- 
dure; thou mayst conquer; thou wilt 
probably fail, but before thou diest 
thou shalt taste the calm and holy 
pleasures ofheroism ; thou shalt breathe 
the air of the sublime heights; thou 
shalt feel what one feels on the moun- 
tain tops. Art thou aman? Gothen, 
take thy life in one hand, and with the 
other grasp thy sword. Advance into 
we shall meet again at 
Philippi. But if thou art only a simple- 
ton, thou wilt not want for good rea- 
sons for taking refuge in a coarse and 
comfortable meanness!” Such was 
the vision of Brutus as he sat thinking 
and meditating in the silent night, with 
bowed head, knitted brows, and set 
teeth. He rose and departed for the 
desperate struggle, to combat for the 
dying republic. His genius found him 
again at Philippi pale and bleeding, 
with a spear in his side. He wiped 
the death drops from his brow, say- 
ing, “‘It is well!” closed his eyes, and 
wrapped him in eternal night. 

MacMahon had intended, not to 
save the Republic, but to reéstablish 
the monarchy by a brilliant stroke, 
without risking anything. ‘ Nothing 
at all,” as “ Figaro” assured him. 

MacMahon, this of the Irish 
kings, was born in the monarchical 
faith, the issue of a race which made 
no distinction between fidelity to the 
King and faith in God; with whom de- 
votion to their sovereign is confound- 


cares 


the shadows: 


son 
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ed with glory. MacMahon had gird- 


ed on the sword which defended the 
unhappy James IT. at the battle of the 


Boyne. In the land of their adoption, 
his ancestors owed their all to the 
Bourbons, and never hesitated to pro- 
claim it; and MacMahon himself never 
ceased to declare his attachment to 
the legitimate King. Under Louis 
Philippe MacMahon was a captain, 
but he was a legitimist; under the 
Republic of 1848 he was 
but legitimist; under the Empire 
MacMahon was Marshal and Senator, 
but still legitimist. At present he is 
President of the Republic, but he is a 
legitimist, and would be indignant if 
be were taxed with republican sen- 
timents. And yet when 
came to him saying, ‘O Bayard, true 
knight, valiant soldier, accomplish thy 
providential mission. I have not, like 
thee, carried the sword of France on 


general, 


his King 


twenty battle-fields, but I have pre- 
served intact for forty-three years the 
sacred deposit of our traditions and of 
our liberties. My person is nothing— 
my principle is everything. France 
will see her hopes fulfilled wher she 
comprehends it. Iam the only pilot 
who is capable of taking the ship into 
port, because I have the commission 
and the authority. MacMahon, good 
knight, without fear and 
proach, give me a regiment—one sin- 
gle regiment! ’? And MacMahon stam- 
mers, “Sire, sire, I 


without re- 


have sworn to 
maintain intact the ‘ existing institu- 
I would willingly profit by 
your coup d'état if it could succeed; 
but really it is not possible for me to 
aid you in thisexigency. And besides, 
I can assure your Majesty that your 
enterprise cannot succeed, because the 
army, which I have the honor to repre- 
resent, will never renounce the tri- 

He would have continued, 
King, regarding him with a 
smile, “It is enough, 
I have the honor to salute 


tions.’ 


color! ws 
but the 
bitter 


enough. 


said, 


you!” 

This solemn hour was the dividing 
point in the life of Edme Patrick Mac- 
Mahon; and if during the first half he 
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himself a 
sincere monarchist, there is little doubt 
that inthe second he will not long 
flatter himself with this delusion. 
This hour of his life was prophetic. 
While he was having this interview 
with his King, the Assembly of Ver- 


>’ 


has been able to believe 


sailles, at that very moment, prolong- 
He 
had asked for ten in a message admi- 
rably insolent, written with the ink of 
the dear Duke de Broglie. ‘The inso- 
lent counsel of the Minister of State 
succeeded admirably. It 


ed his powers for seven years. 


seemed to 
promise an immediate coup d'état, for 
which MacMahon had been clothed 
with full power; this was done with an 
awkward and almost furious precipi- 
did the Orleanists 
long to see their crafty Duke d’Aumale 
appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom; so much did the legitimists 
long to see their High Constable un- 
sheath the sword of Magenta, for the 
rights of the supreme Bourbon who 


tation—so much 


was hidden in a corner in the house of 
M. Henry de Vauvey in the Rue Saint 
Louis, No. 5, 
moment. 

The Septennat was voted toward mid- 
night, in spite of the desperate opposi- 
tion of the united Left. In the morn- 
ing the leaders of the Right presented 
themselves before the legitimate King. 
They defiled before the Sent of God, 
who stood stiffly erect, with severe 


awaiting the decisive 


eye and clouded 
ceived that they had taken a false step. 
In the name of his colleagues, M. 
Rochette explained to the King that 
his friends and himself had by their 
vote of the night before fulfilled a 
conscientious duty. 

“You have discharged your duty. 
That is well; but I do not wish to have 
it said that I approve you.” And sa- 
luting his friends, mute with conster- 
nation, with a wave of the hand, the 
Comte de Chambord put an end to the 
interview, called his carriage, and set 
off without delay for Frohsdorf in Aus- 
tria. 

What would you have? MacMahon 
had reflected; he had perceived that 


row, and they per- 
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the country’s advantage and his per- 
sonal profit consisted in the maintain- 
ing of ‘existing institutions.” Bless- 
ed institutions! the apotheosis of anar- 
chy ; ahodge-podge ; the carnival of or- 
der, the saturnalia of good principles! 
France is converted into a vast politi- 
cal Charenton. 

The most glorious day in MacMa- 
hon’s life, the one which marked his 
greatest triumph, was that, no doubt, on 
which he officiated, as the representa- 
tive of the Holy Father, in the grand 
chapel at Versailles. The Pope had 
created several French cardinals, in 
order to recompense the nation, 
daughter of Voltaire, for her nobie 
conduct, and the Duke of Magenta had 
the honor of bestowing the hats upon 
the saidcardinals. The Marshal-Pres- 
ident of the Republic despatched the 
state carriages, escorted by a squad of 
lancers in the white livery of the Mac- 
Mahons, to convey the monseigneurs, 
who were also convoyed by divers ab- 
bots and prelates, and certain guards, 
nobles, counts, marquises, and digni- 
taries of this house. They might have 
been mistaken for three 
heads; their crimson cassocks, violet 
mantles, and variegated costumes pro- 
ducing a most picturesque effect 
among the black coats, and faintly 
suggesting the embassy of the King of 
Siam. Our prelates were set down 
at the door of the church, where a nu- 
merous body of the clergy awaited 
them, headed by Monseigneur Ma- 
bille, the Judas Maccabeus of ultra- 
montanism, with Monseigneur de Mis- 
mes, the iron mace of the faith, Mon- 
seigneur d’Agen, the Rodomont of the 
Immaculate Conception, Monseigneur 
de Térame, the terrible Savoyard 
of the infallibility, and Monseigneur 
Dupan d'Orléans. Bishop Dupanloup, 
the great tumultuary of orthodoxy, 
us he was dubbed by Louis Veuil- 


crowned 


lot, was conspicuous by his absence. 
Behind the heroes of the army of faith 
was the illustrious Buffet, President of 
the Versailles Assembly, followed by a 
strong battalion of right-thinking dep- 
uties. The nave and galleries of the 
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church were filled by grand dames, 
the very élite of the peerage of four di- 
The spectacle a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers. 

Seated in a large arm-chair, with 
all the dignity of Saint Charlemagne, 
was the Marshal, Edme Pairick de 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. Behind 
him was a grand rabble of plumes, 
long-haired helmets, high moustaches, 


oceses. 


cavalry boots, cartouche boxes, and 
sabres. In the distance were the sharp 
noses, the unquiet eyes, and the sanc- 
timonious faces of a crowd of the infe- 
rior clergy—an extraordinary mélange 
of abbés and officers, a hodge-podge 
of the caserne and the seminary. In 
a corner just beside the President were 
grouped the ministers, like a cluster 
of emerald crystals. The precious 
ministers of war, of the marine, of reli- 
gion, of public works, of the interior, 
of foreign affairs, of justice, and of in- 
struction, had done themselves the 
honer of bowing before the Roman 
mitres, but the finances, represented 
by M. Magne, were somewhat gravely 
indisposed. The singers, primo cas- 
tello and prime donne, the élite of the 
opera and of the Italiens, filled the so- 
norous arches with harmonious vocal- 
The new 
cardinals presented themselves, one 
after the other, and half knelt before 
the Marshal, who stood erect in full 
uniform, and in his pontifical capacity 
placed the crimson hats upon the 
heads of the priests. A reflection from 
the glory of the Vatican illuminated 
his face, and a gentle light shone in 
his small, pale blue eyes, usually as 
lustreless as those ofa sergeant major. 

When the ceremony was over, and 
while the choruses from the opera and 


izing and celestial canticles. 


the pealing organ poured out a trium- 
phant Magnificat, their excellencies 


retired to the sacristy, and, laying 
aside the robes of inferior dignity, en- 
veloped themselves in purple, from 
head to foot. In this new costume, 
which, as Jules Moret, the historio- 
grapher of the “‘ Univers,” assures us, 
‘‘dazzled the eyes of the spectators 
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by their color and beauty,” they reén- 
tered the state carriages, to pass in 
long procession toward the President’s 


palace. The speeches and mutual 
compliments, the official banquet at 
the hotel of the President, were yet to 
The prelates were conducted 
to the salon, under the guidance of the 
ambassadors, tlle Marshal- 
President awaited them, flanked by his 
ministers on the right and his officers 
on the left, and received with gracious 
imperturbability the fulsome Latin al- 
locution in which he apostro- 
phized by Monseigneur Chigi. An- 
other effort of Ciceronian eloquence 
followed, by Monseigneur Lucciardi. 
Then came the harangues in French; 
fegnier de Cambray, Guibert, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, appointed by the favor 
of M. Thiers and the officious care of 
M. Jules Simon, rivalling each other as 
to who should most praise the Marshal 
or most flatter Madame the Duchess. 
The one declares: *“* Together with 
all France I have long applauded your 
heroic exploits upon the field of bat- 
tle. And when fortune betrayed our 
arms—when you fell without fear and 
without reproach—I shared with the 
whole country the painful anxiety 
caused by your glorious wounds. We 
have admired the chivalric courage 
with which you have wielded the 
sword of France, no less than we have 


come, 


where 


was 


appreciated the modesty and patriotic 
devotion with which you accepted the 
high and difficult mission of establish- 
ing the government. Neither have 
we forgotten the many and distinguish- 
ed virtues of which Mme. MacMahon 
has furnished soexcellent an example.” 
His companion declared that when he 
was appointed to the archbishopric of 
Paris, the Holy Father had given him 
the post of martyrdom; that when he 
donned the purple he vowed to pour 
out his blood for the papal chair; that 
his soul was pierced through with sor- 
row, 28 with a sword, at the thought of 
the sufferings which the Pope was en- 
during in his palace of the Vatican; 
and similar eloquent expressions. 


“In a word,” as the ** Univers” ele- 
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gantly expressed it, 
spoke from a heart trained at the Sacré 
Coeur; from a heart which bleeds at 
the sight of prone virtue and universal 
ingratitude.” 
received from your hands the insignia 
of the cardinalship—from the hands 
which the sword of 
France much valor 
much honor. 


‘* Monseigneur 


He continues: ‘I have 


have wielded 


with so and so 
The burning, chivalric, 
Christian zeal, allied to perfect loyalty 
of character, has carried you to the 
acme of power; and if I might be per- 
mitted to address my sincere thanks to 
the angel of charity and mercy whom 
I see at your side, her modesty will 
pardon me for giving her here the 
public testimony of respectful grati- 
tude.” Quite overcome with so many 
ceremonies and compliments, the Mar- 
‘Univers” 
tells us, both in speaking and reading, 
with a timidity not devoid of a certain 
charm, when we consider his military 
lifeand [habits]. He thanked His Holi- 
ness with warmth, and expressed his 
filial attachment to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, his admiration for the august old 
man, and his sympathy with his trials. 

The Assembly of Versailles has con- 
ferred a seven years’ dictatorship upon 
MacMahon. It is a long term. 

At this moment France has no other 
constitution than the loyalty of Mac- 
Mahon; no guaranty but his honor; no 
liberalism not coincide 
with his judgment; no rights but 
through his complaisance. Under the 
pretext of the bravery, the civic vir- 
tue, the chivalric probity of MacMa- 
hon, France is delivered over to an 
ignoble and deceitful policy. Because 
endowed with “rare 
are told, the destinies 
of thirty-six millions of Frenchmen 
are placed at the mercy of a states- 
man who, amongst all the journals, 
has the support of a single one, ‘“ Le 
Figaro.” A little incident, which has 
been called great, took place immedi- 
ately after the President was installed. 
A man named Depeyse, a lawyer 
from Toulouse, who in a public ha- 
rangue had declared that with a Mac- 


shal replied—again, the 


which does 


he is good 


sense,” as we 
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Mahon the defeat at Sedan was pre- 
ferable to the most brilliant victory 
without him, immediately received an 
appointment. The dictator, the dis- 
interested hero, can find no counsellor 
more to his taste than the impudent 
person who proclaims before a full 
house that MacMahon alone is worth 
more than five milliards—more than 
Alsace and Lorraine—and that after 
all her devastation and dismember- 
ment, France could not pay too dearly 
for the honor of obeying forever after 
the ex-Governor of Algeria! 

The Government of “ moral order’ 
had promised France an abundant 
prosperity, and that commerce, nanu- 
factures, the Bourse—especially the 
Bourse—should flourish as in the gold- 
en days of the empire. But, alas! 
the big-fisted prefects had not the 
power to produce a single sheaf more 


’ 


of grain, or a single cluster of grapes, 
or to prevent an exceedingly bad har- 
vest. For various matters 
went from bad to as soon as 
M. Thiers was overthrown. During 
the latter part of his presidency, at 
endeavored to 
the Republic, while the new President 


reasons 


worse 


least, he consolidate 
‘maintained existing institutions ” in 
the same fashion that a butcher main- 
tains the head of an ox while he knocks 
him down with a blow of his axe. In 
the midst of rumors of fusion and the 
reestablishment of the monarchy, of 
a return to an execrated régime, the 
annihilation of modern France, of the 
France of 1789—in the midst of men- 
aces of ruin, of proscription, which 
hung over great nambers of men who, 
to say the least, were not the least 
honorable and least intelligent among 
the citizens—how could the material 
interests of the country fail to suffer? 
how could resources be developed? 
Cupital secreted itself—as it does still; 
industry was paralyzed; credits con- 
tracted in the face of a gradual in- 
crease of all values, in the midst of a 
population already burdened with im- 
posts unusual and ruinous, because not 
wisely imposed. 

An eatire year had passed since the 
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grand disaster, and now another stil! 
has transpired since “moral order” 
has reigned and governed, and the 
longer it continues the greater the 
suffering. France is more disturbed 
and disordered than ever. The doc- 
trinaires, liberal and parliamentary, 
are only in a certain way the suc- 
of the Prussian gendarmes 
who disappeared with the liberation 
of the territory. It is not difficult to 
imagine the gnawing cares, the per- 


cessors 


petual anxiety which reigned in Paris, 
when we learn that on the first of 
January last the storehouses of the 
*Mont de Picte” detained forty 
thousand mattresses, that they 
were constantly refusing others be- 
was more room in 
which to bestow them. From the first 
to the fifteenth of January the police 
reported that ten persons had died 
from hunger in the streets; but of the 
thousands of slow deaths from insuffi- 


and 


cause there no 


cient food and its consequences the 
officials took no note. In order to re- 
lieve the wasted people, the Govern- 
ment of * moral order ” conceived the 
idea of making the duchesses and the 
countesses with the 
and high officials, and then to serve 
them all with ices and sherbets, cakes 
and wine. But it was soon apparent 
that the remedy was not very effec- 
tive, and that the poorer arrondisse- 
ments were still hungry, in spite of 
the harps and the violins, the pianos, 
and the schottisches and mazourkas, 
in the palace of the Elysée. Then it 
was that our hero, the Marshal him- 
self, decided to interpose personally. 
He remembered most timely the pro- 
cess of Algeriin colonization over 
which he had formerly presided. A 
colonel the planters by 
beating of drums, and forming them 
into battalions and companies with 


dance bankers 


assembled 


many oaths and copious Sacrés ordered 
the following evolutions: 


Plant——trees ! 
Build——houses ! 
Sow barley ! 
Harvest——oats ! 
These 


valuable instructions were 








Aires ee ahs 
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not lost. The ancient Governor-Gen- 
eral of Algeria resolved to show him- 
self to the shopkeepers, and to com- 
mand confidence and impose security 
upon them. Girding on his good 
sword, he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped to the Tribunal of Commerce, 
and harangued the people who hap- 
pened to be at hand. ‘ Reassure 
the people, gentlemen! Set them to 
work! Manufacture! trade! Let busi- 
ness of every description go on again! 
For as true as my name is MacMahon, 
during the seven years that Ireign over 
France, I intend that order, security, 
and plenty shall be maintained!” 
This exploit of the noble warrior 
caused a rise in the Bourse of fifteen 
centimes. Your intentions are good, 
no doubt, Monsieur le Maréchal, but 
in order to secure stability we must 
first decide what order and what insti- 
tutions are to be secured. Could we 
expect to found a stable government 
upon the unstable foundation of a Re- 
public without republicans, and a 
monarchy without a monareh? The 
President of the Republic in his allocu- 
tion to the consular judges had inci- 
dentally mentioned that he was Presi- 
dent of the Republic. This inadver- 
tence might wound the legitimists, 
and so the next morning the Prime 
Minister de Broglie suppressed this 
unfortunate allocution in the report to 
the official journals. He supplied the 
blank by a sortie against the idealists. 
Thus corrected and amended, the peo- 
ple read the discourse of the President 
of the Republic, together with endless 
columns concerning the dismission of 
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some hundreds of republican mayors, 
to be replaced by so many legitimists 
and Bonapartists. And the Assembly 
is constantly plotting to suppress uni- 
versal suffrage, which has come to be 
the fundamental political law, the 
great charter of the country. 

The Marshal will doubtless be little 
pleased that confidence refuses to re- 
turn. He will denounce the disobedi- 
ent and ill-disposed populace which 
refuses to riot in pleasure; he will 
curse the ungrateful shopkeepers. 
**Mille tonnéres!” he will exclaim; 
“I must love France to endure all 


this!” 


VIL. 

What is the conclusion? There is 
none, properly speaking, to a reign 
which is beginning, to a life which is 
not finished. However, to make the 
attempt, we borrow from the “ Vie 
Parisienne” a story which illustrates 
with sufficient clearness our opinion 
of Edme Patrick, descendant of Brian 
Boroihme, King of Ireland, and of 
the Prince of Thamand, Duke of Ma- 
genta, and now President of the French 
republic: 

An old graybeard and a little, fair 
girl had stopped before the proclama- 
tion of the Marshal-President, signed 
Duke of Magenta. ‘Say, papa, the 
Duke of Magenta is the man who 
gained the battle of Magenta?” ‘No, 
my child,” replied the father in a hol- 
low voice, ‘‘it is the man who lost the 
battle of Sedan!” And they walked 
away. 

E. RECLUS. 
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CF; drift-wood fire burns drowsily, 
The fog hangs low afar, 
A thousand sea-birds fearlessly 


Hover above the bar; 
Our boat is drawn far up the strand, 


Beyond the tide’s 


long reach ; 


Like a fringe to the dark green winter land, 
Shines the silvery Florida beach. 
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Behind, the broad pine barrens lie 
Without @ path or trail, 

Before, the ocean meets the sky 
Without a rock or sail. 

We call across to Africa, 
As a poet called to Spain: 

A murmur of ** Antony! Antony!” 
The waves bring back in refrain. 


Far to the south the beach shines on, 
Dotted with giant shells; 
Coral sprays from the white reef won, 
Radiate spiny cells; 
Glass-like creatures that ride the waves, 
With azure sail and oar, 
And wide-mouthed things from the deep sea caves 
That melt away on the shore. 


Wild ducks gaze as we pass along: 
They have not learned to fear; 

The mocking-bird keeps on his song 
In the low palmetto near; 

The sluggish stream from the everglade 
Shows the alligator’s track, 

And the sea is broken in light and shade 
With the heave of the dolphin’s back. 


The Spanish light-house stands in haze: 
The keeper trims his light; 

No sail he sees through the long, long days, 
No sail through the still, still night; 

But ships that pass far out at sea, 
Along the warm Gulf Stream, 

From Cuba and tropic Carribee, 
Keep watch for his distant gleam, 


Alone, alone we wander on, 
In the southern winter day. 
Through the dreamy veil the fog has spun 
The world seems far away; 
The tide comes in —the birds fly low, 
As if to catch our speech. 
Ah, Destiny! Why must we ever go 
Away from the Florida beach? 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
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“T NEVER do go anywhere. I have 
no time. What becomes of peo- 

ple’s houses and families and business 
when they go wandering off to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, is a mystery to 
me. Now I have plenty to do, and 
not time enough to do it in; so when 
Obadiah proposed one day that I should 
him the wilderness of 
Vermont, the idea took away my 
breath. ‘* What are you going there 
for?” gasped I. 

‘¢ Business.” 

“ Bears,” thought I. 
few left, and he wants to fraternize. 

* Thank you, but I can’t go, Obadi- 
ah.” 

- Why not?” 

“Oh, there’s so much to do.’ 

‘“*Ts there nobody in all the world to 
do it but you, or do you run the ma- 
chine entirely unaided?” 

“I know there are other people—— 

“How kind of you to acknowledge 
it,” he interrupted sarcastically. 

“But not just for my place. There 


are the children’s clothes, and Anne is 
” 


go with into 


“There area 
9” 


9 


; 


not strong, and—— 
“And soon. Let us pause, as Par- 
son Ellery says. You have been at 
home all summer. You're not fit to 
work at all, and moreover Anne says 
you shall go.” 
“Oh,” said I, drawing a long breath. 
“So get ready, mademoiselle, at 
Pack your trunk, and expect to 


” 


once. 
leave to-morrow. 

The tender mercies of brothers are 
peremptory; but I was half glad to go, 
One gets dull and rusty in the routine 
of country life. It may be a mill of 
the gods, and grind slowly, but it does 
grind exceeding small. I was glad, 
too, to get some strength before winter. 
I hate its mortal chill and glitter. My 
very soul shrinks before its terrible 
drain on vitality, its ghastly aspect, its 
cruel winds. But I went with some 
misgivings, not banished by Anne’s 


pale face. I packed my trunk by 
lamp-light, putting in, of course, all 
needless things, and forgetting half my 
necessities. The rosy children hung 
round me with clinging arms and 
countless kisses. 
“Me hopes you will have a d’edful 
time while you is dorn, aunty.” 

“Oh, Fay, what a wish to send me 
away with. Why do you say so, dar- 
ling?” 

‘* Betause then you will nebber, neb- 


Fairy's farewell was, 


ber want to go away any more.” 

Oh, Fairy, Fairy, I am afraid your 
grandmother gave you a wish and you 
wished it then.- 

So I went off the next morning 
quietly, as I was bid, being one of the 
blessed who have no rights, yet some- 
what wondering to find myself whirl- 
ing away in a rail car when I had 
thought to be cutting flannel 
patching little gowns, and assisting at 


and 


various homely ceremonies to-day. 

“TI must go straight on to Spring- 
field,” announced Obadiah suddenly, 
“but I can’t leave there till the one 
o’clock train; so you can stay in Hart- 
ford if you like, and come up to meet 
me on the noon express.” 

Now I did want 
more particularly my dinner, a little 
recreation Obadiah is apt to omit in 
travelling, being dyspeptic and fustidi- 


some “things,” 


ous both; so I accepted the proposal; 
but oh, the directions that ensued. I 
was charged over and over not to go 
to the wrong station, not to take the 
wrong train, not to stir till I saw my 
natural protector—in short, to do or not 
to do so many things, that if I had not 
been over that very route half a dozen 
times alone, and successfully, I should 


have been in a complete state of mud- 


dle. Obadiah has quite a respect for 
women, but he thinks they don’t know 
much, and I don’t blame him; for I 
feel that I fit nicely into his categories 
myself; but you know even a fool, or 
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a ‘“‘nidgiot,” as Fay says, can learn 4 
thing by repetition. I did my errands, 
and had my dinner, and getting on the 
long train, found myself, to my sur- 
prise, in such a charming car. Little 
marble tables, comfortable arm-chairs 
—just the place for me, encumbered 
with a heavy basket; but suddenly I 
smelled tobacco, and a female voice 
behind me said: 

“If we haven't got into the smoking 
car!” 

Then, I confess, my indignation 
rose. All this ease and convenience to 
smoke in. Why not a knitting car, 
or an old maid’s car? Rather the lat- 
ter, since it would in no case be crowd- 
ed. But I ask an enlightened public, 
who need all these appliances most— 
lazy men indulging in a bad habit, or 
tired women, driven, as I was, to trav- 
erse car after car, and at last possess 
myself of half a seat occupied by a 
cross and unwilling old gentleman, 
whom I forgive, for he was reading 
* De Quincey,” and was afraid of fresh 
air, a beneficent current from the op- 
posite window soon driving him to the 
side of another elderly gentleman, just 
as unwilling and just as cross as him- 
self. And I did arrive, quite safely, 
at that “inthricate” Springfield sta- 
tion, and beheld on the very side of 
the very door appointed, ny vigilant 
brother, evidently doubtful as to my 
fate, but smiling faintly, as one half 
disappointed, when I appeared at his 
elbow smiling and unruffled. I have 
never told him that I left a parcel of 
cakes in my car, lest he should revile 
me; but I was giad to lose them: they 
came from a bakery. 

And now we arranged ourseltes in 
a fresh car, on a fresh train, and oppo- 
site me sat one of those wonderful 
works of art, a young lady got up re- 
gardless of expense or taste, wildly 
fashionable and inelegant. Such a 
chignon! Such a hat! tilted over her 
nose at such an angle, so defiant of the 
laws of gravity that hairpins must 
have been in vain. I feel that she 
must have resorted to gum, and either 
slept in her hat or soaked it off every 
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night. Moreover the hat was plumed 
with the shiningest black angl the blaz- 
ingest scarlet, and from beneath it 
rolled a torrent of dusty braids, ani 
curls, and frizzes, and frizettes won- 
derful to behold; while her dress was 
looped, and flounced, and garnished 
beyond description, and being of bright 
brown satin, lustrous as ice, appeare:l 
vastly appropriate for a journey. I 
am always grateful to such people; 
they are so amusing to look at, and 
then they free one from so much re- 
sponsibility. If any one else is will- 
ing to do all that, you are spared the 
need of doing it yourself, and have a 
great deal to be thankful for. On the 
other side, and a little in front of me, 
sat a very edifying fellow traveller. 
With him were two friends, evidently 
from the West, entirely at his mercy, 
and he was pointing out to them audi- 
bly and sonorously, the beanty of the 
country, its prosperity, its m«anufac- 
tures, its staple productions, its popu- 
lation, politics, religions, manners, 
customs, and morals. At first I 
thought it was Peter Parley, but I re- 
membered he was dead Then I 
thought of Solon Spectacles, who writes 
useful tales for the juvenile magazines ; 
but the style was too condensed. I 
should have settled on Captain Vane 
Meade, but the voice was not the voice 
of Esau. Those inflections were na- 
tive to the soil. I am sure, at least, 
that he was about to write a geogra- 
phy or an encyclopsedia—perhaps both. 
From these speculations I was recal]- 
ed to consider a remarkable proposal 
of Obadiah’s : 

“T must stop at South Hartland,” 
said he, “to look ata horse. We reach 
there at half-past three. Now, will 
you stop there with me and wait at the 
tavern, or go on toold Hartland, where 
we shall spend the night, and wait till 
I come up in the eight o’clock train?” 

Dear me, should I pass five hours 
alone in a country tavern, or, still 
worse, in a country hotel? 

“Perhaps I can get a wagon and 
drive up before dark, if you wait at 
South Hartland,” suggested he. 
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There was a little help in this idea. 
I confess I am anything but strong- 
minded. If any man is at hand, I ex- 
pect to be taken care of, as instinctively 
as a duck flies to water, and I gen- 
erally am. I begged to get off with 
him, and in fifteen minutes we were on 
the platform, the cars steaming and 
shrieking off, and I heard Obadiah say- 
ing to a man with a “team,” “ First 
you must take the lady to the tavern. 
She does not care to inspect horses.” 
The man’s face fell. 

* Well, fact is, there ain‘t no tavern 
here now. The’ was two, but the men 
that kep’ ’em they both died last week, 
so now they’re shut up.” 

“You'll have to wait at the depot, 
Peggy.” 

**Guess she can’t do that neither. 
They're kinder repairin’ on it up, ’nd 
there ain’t no place to set down, nor 
no fire.” 

It was bitter autumn weather. 

‘You ought to manage better than 
to have both your tavern keepers die 
at once,” said Obadiah, with a face- 
tious smile. 

‘“*We had oughter, that’s a fact. I 
guess [ can put her somewheres. In- 
to the store, mebbe, only I don’t be- 
lieve they’ve got no fire.” 

By this time I was in a fit of laugh- 
ter. Here I was, the most inconveni- 
ent creature, simply because I was not 
aman. Is there, oh ye suffrage insuf- 
ferables, no radical difference between 
the sexes? and if there is not, tell me, 
if ye know, why I was such a nuisance 
in this inhospitable village only be- 
cause I was a woman? Onght I to 
have leaned against a post, smoked 
and spit, and made myself at home in 
the livery stable, as those others did? 
I did not. Obadiah ‘the 
store” shoved me in, set me 
down in a chair, put my basket at my 
feet, and said he would be back in an 
kour, and I said nothing. 

Just consider the situation. Here I 
was, “dumped,” so to speak, in a 
country store, Obadiah gone, and the 
peculiar atmosphere of the institution 
I had invaded, which is usually equal 


opened 


door, 
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parts of codfish, coffee, boots, and 
cheese, untempered by « spurk of fire. 
I sat still and watched the clerk. 
What a versatile genius he was—a sort 
of Massachusetts Gil Blas. He flirted 
with all the young girls, and so tender- 
ly recommended his wares I know 
they bought things quite useless for 
their purposes. He knew every old 
woman and all her family: Reuben and 
Keturah were recollected and inquired 
for. He put up just the right tea at 
the right price, and “traded” for all 
her butter and yarn like a friendly 
capitalist; while his manners to the old 
gentleman wanting grass seed were a 
sight to behold. How well he knew 
what weight should sow an acre; how 
candidly he discussed the different 
merits, uses, and probabilities of timo- 


thy, blue grass, June grass, and clo- 


ver. I really acquired a respect for 
him, and when the press of business 
was over I went to the counter, ex- 
plained my presence, and requested 
sufferance, with the sweetest civility at 
my command. My lord took the tone 
on the instant. He was as civil, as 
deferential, as little astonished out- 
wardly as the finest gentleman in the 
land could have been, and I felt assur- 
ed of one protector. But it was funny 
to see the customers eye me with such 
eager curiosity. One bent and 
tesque-faced old woman, in a Shaker 
bonnet, just perceived me as she turn- 
edto leave. On the spot she stopped, 
advanced one foot to plant herself se- 
curely, twisted her mouth ominously 
into the middle of her cheek, opened 
it to a fearful width, and with great 
hollow eyes glared at me for the space 
of a minute, clutching her tin pail in 
one claw and brandishing the other. 
Words cannot describe her ludicrous 
aspect. To this hour I have to laugh, 
‘in kirk or market,” when I think of 
the old woman of South Hartland. 
Oh, how cold Iwas. Vainly did I 
wrap myself in cloak, and 
scarf. With my feet on a box and my 
head against a friendly pillar, I tried 
to read, but as time went on with slow 
and shivering pace, my novel grew 


gro- 


shawl, 
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more dull, and then I began to be hun- 
gry; but there was nothing to eat 
there, and I regretted my lost cakes 
bitterly. I unrolled myself and in- 
spected the dry goods, bought a bottle 
of ink, and also, in a slight access of 
delirium, such as starving people are 
subject to, a pink neck ribbon—pink ! 
the color for babies, and I a dark, sal- 
low old maid. I went back to my 
chair and seated myself, in a state of 
dull remorse and feeble astonishment, 
fur another long, long hour; then I 
heard the down train whistle, and I 
knew that Obadiah’s adviser in the 
horse trade must return by that train. 
Presently—O joyful sight!—Obadiah 
appeared at the door. 

‘“* Well,” said he, in the most cheer- 
ful and confident way, ** how have you 
got along?” 

I ought to have had a gold medal 
for the smile I got up to order, and my 
hilarious voice as I answered, “ Very 
nicely indeed; it was such fun.” 

Women do have to lie so much, I 
think it is quite an object to learn to do 
it naturally. 


‘‘The wagon will be here in a mo- 
ment to take us over to Old Hartland.” 
So I gathered up my belongings and 
moved to the window, where I stood 
watching the manceuvres of a bright 


red fish wagon apparently, which 
whisked round the green and propelled 
the horse before it to the store door. 
The wagon was so vivid and the horse 
so dull, you really got the idea that the 
motive power lay in those lobster-col- 
ored wheels rather than the slow and 
dingy legs. Suddenly Obadiah said, 
* Come.” 

** But where is our wagon?” 

‘‘ Why, there, to be sure,” pointing 
to the flaming tea-tray that had trun- 
dled up to the steps. I said nothing, 
but mounted to the seat, a board bare- 
ly covered with a well-worn buffalo 
skin. Obadiah behaved like a good 
boy in a Sunday-school book, and 
wrapped me in his own shawl. He 
said I kept the wind off him. I think 
it was benevolence. ‘That wagon had 
no springs, the horse had no spring, 
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the driver had no speech, and not even 
the sad beauty of those Hartland mead- 
ows, painted with long rays by the 
sinking sun, and set about with barri- 
ers of hill and woodland, sombre with 
autumn and twilight, could divert my 
mind from the bitter wind that swept 
into my face and through my shrink- 
ing flesh and blood. No doubt the 
scenery was lovely: recollecting it as 
I sit here in the streaming sunshine, 
with a wood fire softly gossipping on 
the hearth behind me, I feel its pecu- 
liar charm : its quiet and quaint aspect; 
the dreamy, damp atmosphere; but on 
the spot I only felt that dreadful wind. 
At last the fish wagon landed us, like 
pickerel caught under the ice, at the 
hotel door, and I remember nothing 
more, as drowned people say, till I 
was thawed out by a fire and seated at 
a tea table, striving hard to eat the un- 
eatable, while I watched with interest 
and pity two children undergoing the 
gradual process of extirpation by which 
American youths are weeded out to 
make room for the foreign population 
so much needed. Here were two 
harmless little boys in gorgeous attire, 
principally buttons and black velvet; 
on one side sat the father, visibly a 
prey to chronic dyspepsia; on the other, 
dear mamma, a manifest subject of 
chronic liver complaint, but both ear- 
nestly discharging their duties to soci- 
ety and their-children by heaping their 
plates with cold meat, pepper, and 
mustard, hot soda biscuit (so called be- 
cause soda is the chief ingredient), 
cake that a healthy ostrich could not 
have digested, and well-fermented 
sweetmeats, which the small victims 
disposed of with surprising ease and 
celerity; leaving the table in a state of 
pallid and apathetic languor, that did 
great credit to their training. I think 
a year more will probably finish them. 

There is one good thing in travelling 
with « man: you are sure to see all 
there is to be seen, or all he wants to 
see. After a small and rapid break- 
fast Obadixh walked me out to see the 
village. I was cold and tired; but the 


gevlogical formation of the country is 
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remarkable, and the houses are quite 
old and brown, and I did up the admi- 
ration expected, and imbibed the in- 
formation provided, till a sense of duty 
pervaded my system—all but my back 
—and then we crept up to the station. 
There was quite « little scene on thie 
platform, visible to the naked eye from 
the car window as we waited for wood 
and water. Such a pretty girl! what 
lovely, dark eyes, sweet, and sad, and 
glowing; what braids of silky, dark 
brown hair, and 
true, and somewhat irregular in fea- 


au face—pale, it is 


ture, but so expressive and tender; and 
she was saying good-by to a young 
man so bright, so fresh, honest, and 
manly looking. I began to weave a ro- 
mance about his faithfal gray eyes and 
her great loving brown ones, when, to 
my disgust, up rushed another young 
woman, handsomer than the first, but 
not so loveable; a blonde with pink 
cheeks, china-blue eyes, yellow curls 
flying in the wind, and lips like win- 
tergreen berries. She flung herself 
on the young man’s neck, kissing and 
hugging him with an air of right and 
usage, that pinched in my small ro- 
[I almost disliked that 
bouncing beauty, and I saw those love- 
ly brown eyes fill with unfalling tears, 
as the parting came; but there was that 
inexorable whistle. My hero entered, 
‘waved his handkerchief, and in ten 
minutes was talking to Obadiah (who 
has an inquiring mind) about roads 
and rivers as if there was not a wo- 
man in the world. The of the 
route was commonplace as usual; for 


mance at once. 


rest 


mile after mile, boys, babies, old wo- 
men, lumbermen, and giggling girls, 
came in and out from the different sta- 
tions; but after a there 
more scenery—swift, bright brooks, 


while was 
picturesque valleys, tiny meadows, 
and by noon the Green Mountains lift- 
ed their superb heads in verdant indif- 
ference before us. ‘ Bedlce!” shout- 
ed the conductor. Obadiah whisked 
me and the impedimenta out of the 
ear, and I beheld a buggy waiting, 
with the sorrel horse of 
Vermont, to take us over to Dysart, 


inevitable 
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our destination. What a lovely drive 
it was! The road crept by the side of 
the little river we had tracked by rail 
to Bedloe. High above us, so nearly 
above that a broken 
sent us, as well as the train, to original 
dust, shrieked and clattered the cars; 
on the other hand great hills looked 
down on this noise and fuss of human- 
ity with a tranquillity almost contemp- 
tuous; here and there a scarlet bough 


rail would have 


flecked impenetrable masses of green, 
and soon the bright river widened into 
a still pond, set about with birches and 
firs; now we drove through fragrant 
woods, in whose borders lingered a 
few late blackberries, doubly sweet; 
then we passed a white farm house, 
its garden still gay and fruitful, and a 
flock of many-colored ducks squatter- 
ing in the brook that crossed the way, 
sending brilliant showers of water on 
to the dusty road. After a while we 
turned. Again mountains hemmed us 
in, and the river spread to a still wider 


lake. Before us lay a patch of green 
and level meadow; a double row of 


maples overshadowing a few white 


houses; a disreputable looking iron 
furnace in process of repair, but all 
the rest like a bird’s house ona bough, 
so cradled and tranquil, breathing such 
nestling rest, so beautiful both in out- 
line and detail. 

‘‘There, my dear, that is Dysart,” 
said Obadiah, with a 
pride, as if he had discovered it. 

**Why didn’t you tell me how love- 
ly it was, Obadiah? ” said I indignant- 
ly. “I thought it was a tiny hole in 
the mud to dig iron out of.” 


> 


certain air of 


‘Tam not good at description,” re- 
plied he dryly; “I'd rather show it to 
you.” 

In fifteen 
lished in clean, sunny rooms looking 
out on the little stream, broken here 
into swift rapids. It was late, but I 
did not blame Obadiah for taking me 
over the bridge and up the hill till there 
lay before me the most utterly lovely 
Inke—a pure, transparent sheet of wa- 
ter, blue as the cup of a fringed gen- 
a tiny island 


minutes we were estab- 


tian, on whose bosom 
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floated, and whose light lapping waves 
whispered softly to the vast hills that 
carried it in their bosom, and flecked 
its surface with such varied and ex- 
quisite reflections of maple boughs 
like shivered emeralds, birches with 
shining silver stems, masses of mel- 
ancholy firs, and the picturesque grace 
of rugged old hemlocks, the only tree 
whose beauty never deserts it even 
when its fallen trunk lies prone in the 
forest, veiled with moss and feathered 
with creeping pine, till at length it 
falls into tawny fragments, and feeds 
the quaintest and gayest toadstools of 
all the tribe. Next morning I met at 
the breakfast table my hero of the 
platform romance, and asked Obadiah 
softly what he did in Dysart. 

“Oh, he’s going to be clerk to the 
company.” 

“Ts he married?” 

“My dear woman, how should I 
know? I believe that’s the first thing 
women always think of!” 

The sarcasm quenched me at once. 
I went up stairs to arrange my affairs, 
and Obadiah went out to iron, not in 
the fashion of the laundry, but on first 
principles. 

After dinner, when the sun was hot, 
and the air full of gold that quivered 
over lake and mountains like an im pal- 
pable atmosphere of glory, we went 
There is one 
it has 


rowing on the pond. 
great trouble about language: 
such a limited amount of words to ex- 
press beauty and love. For pain, or 
grief, or deformity, what a dreary cat- 
alogue of phrases! but how short and 
feeble a rosary where we need most 
vivid and graphic ejaculations! What 
array of any words in any tongue could 
paint that water and sky, ‘‘even as 
the body of heaven in clearness ;” those 
masses of every verdurous tint shaded 
and mingled. from the tender and 
tremulous shimmer of birch boughs 
through the intense green of heavy 
maples; the duller layers of beech; 
soft blue-green pine branches; the 
feather foliage among trees; lace-like 
hemlecks, on to the black firs charg- 


ing like an army of resolute Puritans 
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up the hillside, full against the plumed 
ranks of gay and 
graceful crests danced in air above 
them. ‘What exquisite and dainty 
ferns, unknown to lower latitudes, cut 
with the quaintness of old cathedral 
lace, fringed the shore, and dipped 
their aérial fronds into the waves. In 
one nook of the lake shore the sun lin- 
gered long and fondly on a meadow 
spreading its fair growth behind a 
great white farm-house whose clus- 
tering barns, hayricks, and orchards 
told a story of prosperity, and just 
above it a little knoll lifted its head, 
wreathed with spotless gravestones, 
into the full blaze of sunshine. It 
seemed as if on that sunny hill-top 
despair itself would be 


cavaliers whose 


Mild, even as the winds and waters are; 


vet who ever drew comfort from na- 
ture? Her face is indeed shining with 
calm beauty, but it is calm because 
her heart is rock; and the aspects we 
ascribe to her are no more hers than 
the lights and shadows on a statue are 
its emotions; for her splendor or sad- 
ness— 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the earth; 

And from the soul itself there must be sent 

A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the lip and element, 

I did not say all this to Obadiah. 
I spared him, for he is not poetical. 
I only uttered a faint exclamation 
now and then, for I was “ satisfied 
with seeing.” Another morning dawn- 
ed lovelier than the first; it was Satur- 
day, the day we had thought to go 
home; but some functionary of the 
furnace was absent, and we must 
needs stay till Tuesday. To my sur- 
prise and pleasure, I saw after dinner 
a really nice buggy and the same sor- 
rel horse that appeared at Bedloe 
standing at the door. 

“Get your shaw! and hat, Peggy; 
we're going to drive.” 

“Where are you going?” said I, as 
soon as the horse’s head was turned. 

“To Babylon, and then explor- 


” 
ne 
ing 
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I thought at once of beloved and 
underrated Mother Goose, the only 
femme intomprise I ever did sympa- 
thize with, and her mystical rune, 

How many miles to Babylon? 
Three-score and ten! 

After passing the black and dreary 
furnace, with its cinder heaps and 
piles of dirty ore, we came to a tum- 
ble-down row of shanties. 

“ Thisis Tipperary,” explained Oba- 
diah. 

‘¢ T should think so”; for it swarmed 
with Irish—pigs, rags, and all. 

* Ned told me this noon that this 
horse was ‘a dreadful mild disposi- 
tioned critter,’ Peggy, so I expect you 
to be happy.” 

Now I have a chronic terror of 
horses; they always know it, and gen- 
erally run away with me, so that I 
was more edified by this assurance 
than Obadiah, who likes a fast horse 
in his secret soul, but will never 
own it. Under the influence of his 
persuasion, the creature progressed at 
n slow trot, falling into the most 
deliberate walk as we entered the 
heart of the hills, whose robes had 
been touched with fire and blood dur- 
ing the past two nights, and were full 
of bits of color brilliant and piquant 
as the plumage of tropical birds. We 
did not quicken his walk on entering 
the woods, for what woods they were! 
carpeted with arbutus, whose thick 
green leaves gave promise of its spirit- 
like fragrance and waxen bloom in 
the far-off spring; withshining crowd- 
ing sprays of wintergreen; delicate 
trails of *‘ squattee” clinging to the 
moss-beds beneath; partridge berry, 
quaint as a Quakeress, with neat white 
pencilled leaves set in prim pairs on 


” 


the long stems that lay at length over 
rock and log; vivid garlands and beds 
of coral pine, ground pine, club moss, 
und pussy pine; while every stump and 
stone and fallen tree was covered with 
ferns, lichens, and mosses too exqui- 
site for description. 

‘“‘Look here!” said Obadiah sud- 
denly; for my head was twisted out 
and backward as faras possible, intent 
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on seeing the whole of a fallen trunk, 
sheeted with fairy foliage, and full of 
scarlet sparks of fire moss. I looked 
up. We were pausing before a cleft in 
the rock, just wide enough to admit 
the road, and a sparkling brook that 
had leaped and laughed beside us ever 
since we left Tipperary. On either 
hand rose a lofty mass of granite 
adorned with tiny ferns, hanging vines 
of bitter-sweet and clematis, and dark- 
ened with those curious lichens whose 
handwriting on the wall, though it 
threaten ultimate decay, is too slow 
of fulfilment to be startling. Beyond 
this cleft of gray, remorseless stone 
stretched away the forest—not the 
“forest primeval,” which in spite of 
poetry is a very “damp, moist, un- 
pleasant body,” full of muck and 
mire, but the secondary forest, which 
is both pleasant and explorable, and 
just now was green and gay both. 
Up hill we went, on and on, till from 
one hand streams ran into the Con- 
necticut, and from the other into Lake 
Champlain; and we reached the reser- 
voir of Babylon, a wide blue sheet 
from whose delayed forces the brook 
that frolicked and chattered along our 
path could any day be replenished for 
its duties at Dysart, where, like a 
spirit in prison, it turned wheels, fed 
water-pipes, and washed ore, till its 
pure stream was turbid as a gutter, 
and shrunk away, shame-faced, out of 
sight. Our “mild  dispositioned” 
horse certainly took her own time and 
expended ours; she behaved at once 
with discretion and curiosity, stepping 
aside from stones and sticks as if they 
might be eggs, and eyeing every 
stump or rock or rail off duty by the 
wayside as if she were the highway 
inspector. Ja vain were QObadiah’s 
remonstrances; he was really in no 
hurry, and the horse seemed to know 
it. or else the language of Vermont 
for horses is as different as it is for 
oxen. Why the teamsters in Dysart 
should perpetually call upon their 
oxen to “whoa!” and “ hus-s-s-h! ” 
when they were expected to move on, 


was a mystery to me. ‘“ Nelly” evi- 
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dently did not know what “ get up!” 
meant. I must say we encouraged 
her pace, stopping to inquire of every 
man and boy the way to the Headly 
road, and receiving from each one 
different advice; till Obadiah, in de- 
spair, resolved to trust to “ the lay of 
the land;” and pungently exhorting 
the horse, we went on, down, down, 
down, till again the woods received us, 
and we entered another gorge of gran- 
ite more grand and awful than the 
last; and looking back a great moun- 
tain towered behind and filled the gap 
with apparently impassable barriers ; 
while further on the stream that had 
so long babbled beside the way flung 
itself down a lower precipice in sheets 
of sparkling foam and fairy laughter, 
as if it celebrated its escape into the 
fair meadows below from the torture 
of rocks and falls that had so long be- 
set it. 

“ There,” 
cent of satisfaction. 
worth coming to see?” 

“Then you have been here be- 
fore?” 

‘“‘ Never,” with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his eyes. 

‘** But you have been told about it? 

“Be.” 

“How did you know then where 


said Obadiah, with an ac- 
“Wasn't that 


we were coming?” 

“T didn't.” 

Obadiah had to laugh at the face I 
made. 

“Tll tell you, Peggy; I heard Mr. 
Peck say the other day, when we 
were speaking of that first gorge, that 


the biggest ‘stone’ he ever saw was 
on the way to Headly; so I found the 
wiy to Headly by dint of questions 
und guessings, and these are the 
‘stones.’ But we must go now; get 
up, you ‘ mild dispositioned critter ;’ it 
is late.” 

I know now why I lingered so long 
in the beauty of that day; why I could 
not go into the house till the sun fair- 
ly set in the stainless sky, and the 
stars glittered on the mountain tops: 
it wus only to me the loveliest day of 
earth, a dream of Paradise, and I de- 
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layed shutting my eyes on its perfect 
aspect, and the soft light of its de- 
parture, as long as I could. 
vague feeling of regret, of apprehen- 
sion almost, hovered over my mind; 
had it been the world’s last hour of ex- 
istence it could not have oppressed 
me with more foreboding. 

It is bad enough to be a woman 
without being a barometer, and I am 
both; storms affect me before they do 
the imprisoned mercury; something 
creeps and shivers in my veins long 
before snow falls, and a thunder-cloud 
twenty miles away will fill my eyes 
with ‘“sleep-sand,” though the sky 
overhead be clear as crystal. 

That night I awoke to hear rain 
pouring on the roof—not the quick 
bright dance of a summer shower, 
but what the traditional old man pray- 
ed for, ‘‘a good even-down pour.’’ I 
could hardly believe it; at morning 
still it poured. 

“No walk to-day, Peggy.” 

“T should think not. But yester- 
day will last a week.” 

What can one do ina country tav- 
ern on a rainy Sunday but read or 
I had no books, and so slum- 


Some 


sleep? 
bered ignominiously on the sofa, and 
had just awoke, rubbing my eyes, when 
Obadiah came in rubbing his. 

“ George! how it rains!” 

I looked out of the window—and it 
did; there was something terrific in 
the way those sheets of water dashed 
down from the sky, as if the spirits of 
air were Jet loose in fury to do their 
work on man. The wind raved 
against the house and retreated only 
to return in fresh anger, and the world 
above us fell in wilder dashes, as if 
the great sheet of Niagara tore from 
its heights above the frail house that 
rocked and moaned beneath its new 
experience. There was no pause of 
exhaustion, no sob of rest in all that 
raging tempest; the river, already 
swollen, foamed and roared below 
even as its kindred rivers foamed and 
roared above. Was there then atruth 
sleeping in those old German legends? 
had Undine been betrayed, and was 
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Kiihleborn avenging her? Surely 
those were wide white wings that 
flashed and glittered down like broad 
thin the bending and 
writhing woods. And now they min- 
gledin closer strife—those angry spirits 
that fought with weapons no human 
urm could wield; now the air was 
thick with swift drops, and the forest 
could be seen no more, nor the little 
house safe on its opposite hill, nor 
anything but the mad river, turbid as 
x duck pool, dashing against the piles 
of the bridge. One involuntarily re- 
curred to the primer—how 


streams past 


The deluge drowred 

The earth around. 
I own to being frightened; I went to 
Obadiah, and he laughed at me. It is 
singular psychological fact that the 
best of men will think it affords aid 
and comfort to a woman to be laugh- 
when she is afraid. But next 
Obadiah 


ed at 
morning nobody laughed. 
called me early. 

** Peggy, come look at the freshet.” 

It had rained hard and fast all night; 
fue whenever I woke, and that was 
often, I heard the relentless rush and 
whirl above; at home I should have 
risen and dressed me, and sat by the 
sleeping children all night, I was in 
such a terror; but here were no little 
tranquil rosy shapes to reassure me, 
and Obadiah would certainly hear my 
movements through these card-board 
partitions: what a scolding I should 
get in the morning. So I lay still and 
held my breath, till I had leave to 
What a sight 
The river, swollen above its 


look out and be seared. 
it was! 
brim, dashed past as if all evil angels 
drove it, bearing on its way trophies of 
the terror and destruction beyond : tim- 
bers and planks from broken bridges, 
scattered hay-ricks, boats that beat 
ugainst the bridge, and then dipped 
and whirled under it, 
stripped from unharvested fields, and 
yellow pumpkius, all placid 
moony Visages searred and washed, 
bobbing down the stream with a head- 
long rush as if their very hearts quiv- 


corn in the husk 


their 


ered, and: yet were powerless to re- 
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sist. From the front door we viewed 
a still wilder scene ; right down through 
the street swept a frantic torrent, the 
little forest brook that had whispered 
and laughed so softly by our road to 
Babylon. Now it was ariver; 
ing all its narrow bounds, swollen and 
the storm, flying to 


despis- 


maddened with 
the sea, right on it went, across the 
bridge that spanned the other stream, 
running over in foamy sheets on either 
side, but still right on along the fur- 
ther road, till a hillside checked its 
course, and through 2 strip of meadow 
it poured into the river it had just 
Knee deep in the street be- 
while 


crossed. 
fore the house, it whirled along, 
the furnace men strove with might 
and main to turn its course from the 
green meadow already devastated by 
another stream; and the shouted, hur- 
ried orders of the foreman were scarce 
heard for the din of elements—hissing 
rain, shrieking wind, and roaring wa- 
ters. In vain they worked; Kiihle- 
born laughed at them with siuvage 
flooded the 

and quiet 


brooks 


that firin 
Tiss Was ib medley 


contempt Soth 


meadow now; 
stretch of greenest 
of leaping waves, whirling timbers, 
ducks for once afraid of water, broken 
sheds that rolled and tossed and melt- 
ed away in the boiling flood, chickens 
fluttering and strangling as they swept 
after the ducks, uprooted trees, and 
broken boughs. 

It was a frightful sight, never to be 
forgotten. And now from every side 
messengers began to come and go. 
Wetter than the water itself they seen- 
ed, these bad news bringers, as they 
came for something to dilute their too 


copious absorptions of water, and tell 


their evil tidings. 

‘‘Bradley’s garden’s all swept off— 
potaters, *nd thing, 
All the poor man’s 


nd every 
clear and clean. 
winter store of vegetables. 
heap swept down inter the medder, 
*bout the hull on *t!” 

** Five hundred dollars, by George! ” 


corn 


Cinder- 


whistled Obadiah. 


‘Furnace bridge gone, ‘nd them 


eo 9°? 


wood-sheds to the tenements! 
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Then another, bringing, like all the 
rest, 2 fountain in his boot, spurting 
upward with every step he took: 

* Blacksmith’s shop a goin’ with all 
the tools!” 

«Five hundred more.” But this time 
Obidiah did not whistle. 

“Every bridge swept away between 
here and Bedloe, ’nd no stage down 
from Greenwich—probably all gone 
that way!” 

So the stories of distress increased, 
and the flood poured on. It was a 
dreadful night to look forward to, but 
what could be done? But by sunset 
the rain ceased, the flood had risen no 
higher, and altogether worn out with 
fright, at last I fell asleep. Sullen 
enough was the morning sky, and sul- 
len the great hills wrapped in shrouds 
of misty clouds and half uncertain 
showers; but Obadiah seemed more 
cheerful; he had been out and found a 
few things left. 

“It might have been much worse, 
Peggy. Llayawake last nightand won- 
dered what I should do with you if the 
reservoir dam gave way. I sent two 
men up on horseback to watch it; but 
if it had gone, Dysart would have gone 
too, straight down Black river.” 

We had escaped; but how glad I 
was I had not known the danger. 

* And I don’t know when we can 
get home,” went on Obadiah, his face 
clouding again, ‘“ A man came from 
Bedloe cn foot, across the mountain 
to-day, reporting every bridge down 
on the road, no place for a wagon to 
pass, no possibility of travel fora week.” 

*‘O—h!” said I, beginning to feel 
that this calamitous storm was per- 
sonal to me. ‘“ What will Anne do? 
We must write directly.” 

“Peggy, you are a goose. 
your letter to get to Bedloe? ” 

**Can’t you hire a man to take it?” 

“And if I could, the railroad is 
gone—every bridge probably between 
here and the Connecticut. No train has 
been through since Saturday night.” 

“Can't you telegraph?” 

“My dear, the telegraph wires are 
gone too.” 


How is 
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Obadiah always says ‘‘my dear” 
when he feels his superiority slightly. 
I don’t know why. He did know 
more than I, so when he said “ my 
dear,” I held my tongue. But it all 
came over me at once—no getting 
uway, no hearing, no sending; Anne 
might be dangerously ill, the children 
break their necks, the 
down—nay, for all I knew, this very 
tempest might have swept them off; 
for the house stood on a hillside, and 
the tiny mountain brook that ran past 
might have become a torrent now. 
But I was helpless, and so for onee in 
his life was Obadiah. I knew for one 
hour what it was to be in prison—to be 
locked in, to beat against the cage. I 
could not, would not, should not; and 
then I sunk down helpless like the 
beaten bird that tries its tiny forces 
against the inevitable. I was remind- 
ed of the old thesis, ‘If an irresisti- 
ble force be applied to an immovable 
body, what is the result?” and its an- 
swer by a profane friepd, ‘* An ever- 


house burn 


lasting smash.” 

I did the natural thing for a woman 
to do. I went up stairs and cried. 
Proverbs are usually little more than 
fallacies, current because of a certain 
epigrammatie force and swing of ex- 
pression more than sense. I know 
perfectly well that it ts of some use to 
cry for spilt milk. In the first place 
it supplies a partial equivalent of 
moisture for that which is lost in the 
spill; and then it occupies one’s sud- 
denly idle hands; and most of all, it is 
expression, Which is Nature’s best ano- 
dyne for fresh grief. Tears and cries 
are the steps which let us down 
into the depths; a silent plunge, as 


from a precipice, is too often fatal. 
So first I cried, and then I faced the 
There was plenty of paper 
in my trunk, and I could write, which 
Was quite impossible at home as long 
as those tiny feet could run, and those 


situation. 


bright voices call. Here were time 
and leisure actually forced upon me. 
Obadiah had enough work to keep 
him content; already he was gathering 
build a und turn the 


men to wall 
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Babylon brook back into its own bed, 
to rebuild the furnace bridge, to as- 
sess the dumages—to do those thou- 
sand things a man must do, which 
make me so glad I am a woman and 
escape from. Just as I was making 
this profound reflection, which I hope 
will not induce any of the strong- 


minded to use personal castigation if 
unluckily I ever meet them, Obadiah 
came in, booted though not spurred, 
splashed with mud and water, looking 
very shabby and very handsome, with 


a half smile on his face. 

“T declare, Peggy, it’s rather hard 
on Gray.” (Gray was the new clerk, 
who came on the cars at Old Hart- 
land.) ‘ He’s in a perfect fever; he 
was to have been married to-day; ex- 
pected to get back Monday; now he 
can’t go nor send; and he looks dis- 
tressed enough. He told me of it just 
now, and turning off I heard him say 
under his breath, ‘What will she 
think?’” 

“ Well,” said I, with swift indigna- 
tion, and mightily to Obadiah’s aston- 
ishment, him right; that 
great bouncing blonde will fly into a 
passion of course, and possibly throw 
him over. If it had only been that lit- 
tle thing with the lovely eyes. Id 
warrant her.” 

Obadiah glared at me. 
what mysterious slang are you talk- 
ing? Are you crazy, child?” 

I had to laugh, and when I could, to 
explain. 

“Fudge,” said Obadiah, 
castic accent. ‘I believe 
could see a love-affair from 
Ascutney without spectacles—particu- 
larly if there weren't one there at all.” 

Then he turned on his heel and left 
me, but I kept thinking how silly Mr. 
Gray was, and how sorry I was for 
him, and those dark eyes. So the days 
went on, sometimes sobbing with 
showers, sometimes gleaming with 
sun. I wrote, Obadiah worked, but 
we could not get away. For a pair 
of tender lovers now, such an adven- 
ture would have had its own romance 
and sweetness. To be shutin together 


** serves 


“ Peggy, 


with sar- 
a woman 


here to 
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from the world, secure from intruders, 
absorbed in and satisfied with them- 
selves, and careless, with the pathetic 
selfishness of new passion, what might 
be the fate of all outside barbarians so 
long as they were lapped in dreams 
and delight beyond any foregone ex- 
perience, would have made even the 
prisoners of Kiihleborn happy in their 
silver-walled prison—grateful to his 
victorious fary—but Obadiah and me! 

One day, however, brought us a 
real and tragic sensation, such as never 
thrillsd the nerves of Alonzo and Me- 
lissa, or quickened the pulse of any 
modern ; 
in the little tavern parlor, glad for 
A couple of 
country youths lounged in and out of 
the bar-room. Our fair-faced, mild, 
equable hostess was in the kitchen, 
preparing dinner, as I supposed, when 
suddenly the door opened, and in she 
rushed gasping, “‘ Where ts my hus- 
band? where is he? Oh, John, John! 
I must find him. I want him to—oh! 
fetch the gun—oh!” 

*“*Why, Mrs. Green,” said I, ** what 
is the matter? what do you want?” 

“Oh, I want John. 
say, Mr. Sands (here she rushed to the 


novel-reader. I sat sewing 


once to darn stockings. 


There’s a—— 


door and shrieked to a passer-by)— 
‘“‘say, do you know where John is. 
Hain’t you seen him anywhere?” 

“We—Il, no, I hain’t; 
up to the store—ain’t he, think?” 

“Rachel, Rachel, run just as quick 
as you can foot it up to the store, ’nd 
tell John to hurry. I want him to 
shoot it?” 

Shoot it! Could there be a wild-cat 
among us, or had the flood drowned 
a bear out of his den in Babylon? I 
caught hold of her dress as she flew 
past, and held her. “Mrs. Green, 
what is it?” 

I said it very emphatically. I think 
I scared her a little. Obadiah says I 
couldn’t scare a mosquito if I tried, but 
I think I did—Mrs. Green, I mean. 
Obadiah is a man. 

“Tt’s—oh, oh!” turning her large 


may be he’s 


placid eyes full upon me with more 
light in them than I thought they 
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could hold, for she was scared at 
something. ‘ It’s—oh, dear, where is 
John?—it’s a—skunk!! a sitting right 
onto the back door steps.” 

I could not help laughing, and both 
the young men, who had shared mild- 
lv in my excitement, started for the 
back door at once. ‘Don’t, don’t,” 
shouted Mrs. Greene, catching one of 
them in her turn. ‘“ Don’t for good- 
ness sake go near it; it’s a settin’ real 
still now, ’nd if he’d come he could 
shoot it before it stirred; but if you go 
and scare it——.” There wasa blank 
pause of horrid suggestiveness, which 
we all appreciated, for we all lived in 
the country. ‘It’s right under your 
window,” added Mrs. Greene, turn- 
ing tome. ‘And if they do stir itup.” 

I flew up stairs to mount guard and 
warn off intruders, opened my window 
softly, and put my head out. There it 
sat; one paw dropped, the other rest- 
ing on the stump of an old post; the 
head erect as if listening, the keen 
outlook of its glittering eyes hidden 
by the hair, but still perceptible. At 
a very respectful distance the two 


young men and one old one were eye- 
ing it, themselves on tip-toe for flight 


if it offered to stir. The apprehensive 
silence was unbroken; the men nodded 
only to one another. 

And the boldest held his breath for a while. 

Also, afar off, circling round like a 
sentinel on his beat, went the seven- 
toed family cat, growling and spitting, 
but the unpleasant beast preserved its 
silent attitude. It was a handsome 
creature spite of its unsavoriness, and 
in these days, christened as an “ Alas- 
ka sable,” would have made a lovely 
and odorous muff. But the new no- 
menclature was unknown in Dysart, 
and there is a certain protection even 
in a bad reputation—it was strenuously 
let alone. By this time half the vil- 
lage were staring at the phenomenon, 
when in came Rachel, half vexed, 
half laughing, and all out of breath. 

“Uncle John says I can go ’nd poke 
it with the broom, ’nd ef it stirs he’ll 
come ‘nd shoot it; he’s out to the 
barn.” 
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“Why, Rachel, what do you 
mean?” 

“TI rather guess it’s dead, Miss 
Greene. Any way I'm goin’ to poke 
it; he told me to.” 

Mrs. Greene fled in dismay, but I, 
having overheard this colloquy from 
above, swallowed my fears and kept 
my post. Presently I saw the end of 
® broom cautiously protruded from 
the shed door, and suddenly with- 
drawn. Rachel's heart failed her for 
a moment. Once more she rallied, 
however; out can.e the broom with a 
vigorous shove—over the skunk top- 
pled, as dead as any door nail, and lay 
an ignominious spectacle to the brave 
group crowding around it. 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Greene, wip- 
ing the dews of heat and fear from 
her face, “John is the greatest man; 
it does beat all how he done it. I 
was most scared out 0’ my senses with 
that old dead skunk.” 

So were we all, and loud were the 
reproacies, though loaded with explo- 
sive laughter, that greeted Mr. Greene 
when he came round the corner, his 
grave face twitching at the corners of 
his mouth, and an undeniable twinkle 
in his eyes. I drew a long breath. I 
had certainly been more excited than 
the first time I heard * Der Frei- 
schutz,” gas-lit owl, ornithological 
shriek, and all. Itseems “ John ” had 
caught our visitor in one of his rabbit 
traps, and put it in position at the 
back door from pure mischief. 

After this what lovely walks I had 
when the waters subsided. The forests 
had put on a deeper blaze of splendor, 
and the air was balm. Such an air as 
fills the firmament of Dysart I had 
never respired before. Pure as if the 
breath of life had just informed it, I 
found in its keenest thrill no oppres- 
sion; in its heat no exhaustion. Else- 
where I could not walk a mile; here I 
walked three, with pleasure. How 
happy and how hungry I grew! how I 
slept! And for months my nights had 
been a trance of feverish Janguor, 
broken every hour. 

At last another over 


man came 
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Bedloe, and Obadiah in 
“A telegram 


” 


from came 
hurried and impatient. 
from Anne; we must be off at once. 
I do not think a tiger is so bad as a 
telegram. You the and 
know your possibilities; but in that 


see beast, 
yellow envelope what horrors may 
lurk. My heart beat my breath away 
as I opened it: Anne had gprained 
her ankle; I gasped with relief. «Can 
we get there, Obadiah?” 

“We will!” So I knew we should. 
I huddled my things into the trunk; it 
was sent before us in a rough wagon, 
and Obadiah and I mounted into the 
backless buggy with the mild mare to 
draw it. Mr. Gray preceded us on 
horseback. We were promised seats in 
aun open wagon going to Bellows Falls 
from Bedloe, which had come through 
the day before, and he seized at the 
chance. My heart was in my mouth, 
of course, but I did not speak of it. 
Bridge first was gone; we got ont and 
2 man led the horse down one steep 
bank and up another, while we crossed 
onatimber. Bridge second: we got 
out again, and the horse too, while the 
men carried the buggy over on two 
planks. Everywhere the country was 
devastated; wrecks of bridges and 
sluices strewed the fields; every tiny 
thread of a brooklet had torn for itself 
a broad path and heaped it with round 
stones; fields of standing corn were 
bare and dry, the blue ponds muddy 
und over-brimming, and not a pump- 
kin was to be seen anywhere. Anoth- 
er bridge gone! Down we went intoa 
wide meadow, and following the track 


of a pair of wheels, forded the brook 
Nelly stepping as if 
among eggs, and I holding on to the 
little rail of the buggy for dear life. 
Slipping among round stones, slop- 


three times, 


ping in deep water, sliding in mud, 
and being wrenched up steep banks, 
we arrived again at the highway, and 
at last Obadiah spoke. 

“There are occasions on which a 
‘mild dispositioned animal’ is conve- 
nient, Peggy.” 

He said it with the dry air of “a 
man convinced against his will.’ But 
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I regret to say that this tardy justice 
was but temporary. He sold Nelly 
the next year, and bought a horse 
‘*with some go in it,” as he said. 

But what a drive we had from Bed- 
loe to Bellows Falls! In and out of 
barn-yards, through ‘“ sugar-lots,” 
brooks, over new-made roads worse 
than the brooks, where men leaned on 
their and us with 
cheerful surprise as beings intent on 
open suicide, but not of much conse- 


tools regarded 


quence in the general wreck. 

‘* Pretty hard times,” said Obadiah 
to one of them, digging away at the 
sticky road. 

‘**Pooty bad, pooty bad. All on ac- 
count of the licker law—too much cold 
water by a jugfull.” 

Strange to say, we met nobody that 
growled. ‘ Make the best of it” was 
evidently the spirit of the hour, even 
where the railway lay scattered in 
ruin, and the depots were strewn in 
fragments along the river bank, and 
fair valley farms, acre after acre, lay 
a foot deep in pure sand, a top-dress- 
ing ages alone could restore to fertili- 
ty. 
period appeared here in great force, 
sometimes in trees ten feet above the 
stream, sometimes peering with its 
honest but from 
the heaps of roofing timbers, furni- 
ture, and general rubbish that beset the 


The inevitable pumpkin of the 


V isage 


discom fited 


road; sometimes resting its battered 
rotundity on a wall; oftenest 
countless thousands on a 


stone 
strewed in 
sand-drowned meadow, trying to make 
believe they grew there 

Happily for us, amid all these wrecks 
we saw nothing of that worst wreck, 
from this 
element had or 
hese were few any- 


the human victims whom 
relentless 
torn away life. 
where, and none upon our track. 

At last we reached Bellows Falls, 
tired, sore, hungry, and apprehensive. 
Mr. Gray looked like one awaiting the 


caressed 


gallows, fer the train down the river 
was gone when we reached the sta- 
tion. 

Shall I ever forget that night?—the 


tireless tramp of coming and going 
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guests through that wooden caravan- 


serai; the melancholy female who 
asked to see me, as the only woman 
who had “come through since the 
flood,” just as if I were Mrs. Shem! 
Poor thing! she wanted to get home, 
and to know how. Worst of all the 
irascible Irish porter, who woke people 
for the up trains—rap, rap, rap, rap- 
pity (crescendo). 

“It’s toime to get up—three o'clock, 
si-r-r-r.”’ No answer, and another vol- 
ley of thumps. “Sure its fower o'clock, 
an’ the thrain whustlin’ below.” No 
answer. I had to think of the novel! 
R-r-r-r-up (fortissimo). “It’s half 
past fower, an’ the cars goin’ to wanst.” 
Still no answer. This was too much; 
with a burst of excited feeling he 
kicked the door till the lock rattled, 
shrieking at the top—no, the bottom 
of his voice, “ A-r-r-r ye did?” But 
morning came, and Mr. Gruay’s visible 
distress calmed somewhat as we em- 
barked on the cars. True there was 
a broken bridge we had to walk over, 
and a settled viaduct the train crept 
over, but we arrived at last at Old 
Hartland, and this time [had the win- 
dow opened. Mr. Gray hardly stop- 
ped to say good-by. 
girls waiting on the platform, but this 
time—and oh, how I inwardly tri- 
umphed and rejoiced!—it was the 
lovely little dark-eyed girl who threw 
herself into his arms with streaming 
eyes and quivering lips, while from 
the scarlet lips of the beauty issued a 
voice and words equally rasping: 

“Hullo, bub, got buck, hain’t ye? If 
I was Mary Jane, I'd give ye Hail 
Columby for stayin’ on so. Why 
didn’t ye set out ‘nd walk? I'd ha’ 
done it. He hain’t got a mite o’ grit, 
Mary Jane, ef he is my brother.” 

Evidently they did not belong to 
‘the first class.” Then we progress- 
ed, but within a few miles of home 
the cars ran off the track at a junction 


There were both 
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switch and left the engine on its side, 
just where it blocked our lines of 
travel. So that the last part of our 
journey was made peddler fashion, 
from one village to another, hiring a 
new conveyance at each new place. 
But at last we reached home safe and 
well, where nobody expected us, and 
Anne went at once into hysterics. 

She had been fully prepared by the 
newspapers to see us come back half 
drowned, fractured—one or both of us 
dead. But to arrive safe and smiling, 
ina topless buggy with no luggage, 
was too much for her, and J don't 
wonder at it. 

Iam writing at Dysart now, but its 
The world is dead or 
sleeping, and its white draperies are 
stained with the dust and tears men 
enll mud and rain. There is no trace 
left of the desolating freshet but a 
ghastly stump in the meadow that 
was an uprooted tree. The very boat 
in which Obadiah and I fished up two 
cabbages, three pumpkins, and sever- 
al ears of corn from the lake, coming 
home in triumph with our market gar- 


glory has gone. 


dening, is hidden in the barn. 

Lovely and lonely as the place is in 
its summer garments of verdure and 
perfume, I have no desire to make it 
popular. I want no wonderful works 
of millinery getting their deserts in 
the still woods; no clatter of folly in 
their sacred arcades; no shrieks of cro- 
quet parties or bowlers to mingle with 
the soft rush and ripple of the river. 
It is yet an unknown nook, where fai- 
ries may, perhaps, hide their heads— 
at least one Fairy, and I mean to do so. 

Therefore, dear reader, strive not 
to find the true name and place of Dy- 
sart Furnace. For I warn you that it 
is a tedious and a terrible thing, and 
one that may well 
though it never did before, to be caught 
by Kihleborn. 


happen again, 


Rose TERRY. 





SONGS OF SOCIETY. 


T is unjust to suppose that a people 
does not possess a thing because 

its language has no name for it. 
Perhaps the French, like their lan- 
guage, know not ‘home ”—perhaps 
the Romans, like the Latin, could not 
imngine the existence of such a thing 
as a “female friend”—but certainly 
we English-speakers can suffer from 
“ennui” without being able to give it 
an exact equivalentin our own tongue, 
Certain it is that we have no word in 
English for what the French call vers 
de société, and yet, with the possible 
exception of the French, there is no 
literature as rich in these most delight- 
ful of poems. Pope, Prior, Praed, 
Swift, Suckling, Frere, Byron, Moore, 
Thackeray, Landor, Locker, Saxe, 


Halleck, and Holmes have all written 
vers de société—and written them well 
—yet for their witty verse we have no 


native name. It will notdo totranslate 
the French name, and eall them ‘so- 
ciety verses”’; true, vers de société are 
worthy of a far better title than that; 
they are something more than the 
mere amusement of those 

Who tread with jaded step the weary mill— 
Grind at the wheel, and call it “ pleasure ” still; 
Gay without mirth, fatigued without employ, 
Slaves to the joyless phantom of a toy. 

Mr. Frederick Locker, endeavoring 
to frame a definition, declares that 
**the tone should not be pitched too 
high; itshould be idiomatic and rather 
in the conversational key; the rhythm 
should be crisp and sparkling, and the 
rhyme frequent and never forced, while 
the entire poem should be marked by 
tasteful moderation, hich finish, and 
completeness.” Mr. Tom Hood de- 
mands “brevity, brilliancy, and buoy- 
ancy.” Good vers de société must prove 
the truth of the elder Disraeli’s re- 
mark: ‘*A circle may be very small, 
yet it may be as mathematically beau- 
tiful and perfect as a larger one. To 
such compositions we may apply the 


observation of an ancient critic, that 
though a little thing gives perfection, 
yet perfection is not a little thing.” 
Mr. Mortimer Collins insists that “the 
clever and fluent versifier must think 
of rhyme and rhythm, of alliteration 
and assonance; must deftly fit his syl- 
Jables together and link stanza with 
stanza, and _ polish 
Coleridge said poetry should be either 


every where.” 


music or sense—if possible, both—and 
this applies with double force to the 
In short, they are 
To rhyme a 


songs of society. 
essentially witty poems. 
humorous joke or a witty jest is easy, 
but to write a poem which is humor- 
ous or witty is a far more difficult 
tusk. Good humorous poetry is rare, 
and rarer still is good witty poetry, or 
vers de société. After all the 
can probably frame a better definition 
than any of these, after he has perused 
the specimens quoted hereinafter, al- 
though I hope but few of them are un- 
known to him. It is easier to teach 
by example than by precept; but un- 
fortunately the space at my disposition 
in a popular magazine like this is too 
limited to permit me to treat the sub- 
ject fully. 

Martial and Catullus wrote vers de 
société—excuse thie 
there is no convenient synonyme—but 
Horace is truly the father of the art. 
Here is his “Ad Ministram ” ** adapted 
and localized” by Mr. Thackeray : 


reader 


repetition—alas! 


Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is. 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss ; 
Your silly entrées and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 
No footman in lace and in ruffles 
Need dangle behind my arm-chair; 
And never mind seeking for truffles, 
Although they be ever so rare. 


But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 
I pr'ythee get ready at three ; 
Have it smoking, and tender, and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be ? 
And when it has feasted the master, 
Twill amply suffice for the maid 
Meanwhile I will smoke my canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade. 
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Not a little of the delicacy of Mr. 

Thackeray’s touch is shown in this 

free rendering of the Roman poet. 

I only regret that the “ Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse is too long to permit my 
quoting here; but with * Peg of Lima- 
vaddy” and the ‘Cane-hottomed 
Chair,” it will remain a simple monu- 
ment to the varied genius of the geni- 
al satirist. Mr. Frederick Locker, the 
author of “ London Lyrics” and the 
editor of “Lyra Elegantiarum,” the 
best, in fact the only collection of Eng- 
lish vers de société, had great difficulty 
in persuading editors to accept his 
poems; but Thackeray always encour- 
aged him, saying, ‘* Never mind, Lock- 
er, our verse may be small beer, but 
at any rate it’s the right tap.” The 
tide has turned now; Mr. Locker is 
the most popular as well as the ablest 
poet of society in England; witness 
his “*To My Grandmother” and these 
“Lines on a Human Skull”: 

A human skull ! I bought it passing cheap— 

Indeed ‘twas dearer to its first employer. 

I thought mortality did well to keep 

Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 
Time was some may have prized its blooming 

ere lige were woo'd, perhaps in transport 

tender ; 
Some may have chuck’d what was a dimpled 
chin, 

And never had my donbt about its gender ! 


Did she live yesterday or ages back ? 
What color were the eyes when bright and 
waking ? 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 
Poor little head ! that long has done with ach- 
ing ? 
It may have held (to shoot some random shots) 
Thy brains, Eliza Fry ! or Baron Byron’s ; 
The wits of Nelly Gwynne or Doctor Watts— 
Two quoted bards ! two philanthropic sirens ! 
But this, I trust, is clearly understood: 
If man or woman—if adored or hated— 
Whoever own’d the skull was not so good, 
Nor quite so bad as many may have stated. 
Praed’s influence upon Locker, how- 
ever, seems stronger even than Thack- 
eray’s, and for cold, hard, clear-cut, 
metallic wit, with the lightness, and 
strength, and point of a rapier, there 
can be no better model than he. Could 
anything be colder or more condensed 
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than this stanza from the “ Belle of the 
Ball-room ? ” 


Our love was like most other loves : 
A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 
And “ Fly not yet” upon the river ; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 
The usual vows—and then we parted. 


The “Chaunt of the Brazen Head,” 
a biting and bitter etching, is far too 
long to quote in full; but here area 
few carved gems from the necklace: 


I think the studies of the wise, 
The hero’s noisy quarrel, 

The majesty of woman’s eyes, 
The poet’s cherished laurel, 
And all that makes us lean or fat, 
And all that charms or troubles— 
This bubble is more bright than that, 
But still they are all bubbles. 

I think the Tories love to buy 
‘** Your lordships” and * your graces,” 

By loathing common honesty 
And lauding commonplaces. 

I think that some are very wise, 
And some are very funny, 

And some grow rich by telling lies 
And some by telling money. 

I think that friars and their hoods, 
Their doctrines and their maggots, 

Have lighted up too many feuds, 
And far too many faggots. 

I think while zealots fast and frown, 
And fizht for two or seven, 

That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to heaven. 
I think that very few have sigh’d 
When fate at last has found them, 
Though bitter foes were by their side, 
And barren moss around them. 

I think that some have died of drought, 
And some have died of drinking ; 

J think that naught is worth a thought, 
And I'm a fool for thinking ! 


And a letter of advice “From Miss 
Medora Trevillian at Padua to Miss 


Araminta Vavasour in London”: 
Yon tell me you’re promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week. 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
The hue of his coat and his cheek ? 
Alas, if he look like another, 
A vicar. a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother— 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 
Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t hear what they say of his birth; 
Don't look at his seat in the county, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth; 
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But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe. 

If he s only an excellent person, 
My own Araminta, say * No!” 

It is perhaps curious to note that, 
owing to Praed’s example or not, many 
of the best specimens of vers de société 
are in the form of letters, from Swift's 
‘*Mrs. Harris's Petition” to Saxe’s 
Saratogian Perhaps Mr. 
Locker’s best poem is ** A Nice Corre- 
spondent,” and Mr. Bret Harte’s only 
attempt at vers de société (excuse again 
the necessary tautology) is ‘“ Her Let- 
ter.” And perhaps we may possibly 
consider as a letter Mr. Mortimer Col- 
lins’s ** Ad Chloen, M. A. (Fresh from 
her Cambridge Examination)” : 


epistles, 


Lady, very fair are you, 

And your eyes are very blue, 
And your hose ; 

And your brow is like the snow, 

And the various things you know 
Goodness knows. 


And the rose-flush on your cheek 
And your algebra and Greek 
Perfect are ; 
And that loving, lustrous eye 
Recognizes in the sky 
Every star. 
You have pouting, piquant lips; 
You can doubtless an eclipse 
Caleulate ; 
But for your cerulean hue, 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 


If by an arrangement dual 

I were Adams mixed with Whewell, 
Then some day 

I, as wooer, perhaps might come 

To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra. 

Another neat little poem by Mr. 
Collins is this, taken from one of his 
eccentric novels: 

Who would care to pass his life away 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamfal denizen-- 
Lotos-islands in a waveless bay, 
Sung by Alfred Tennyson ? 


Who would care to be a dull new-comer 

Far across the wild sea’s wide abysses, 

Where, about the earth’s 3.600th summer, 
Passed divine Ulysses ? 


Rather give me coffee, art, a book, 
From my windows a delicious sea-view, 
Southdown mutton, somebody to cook - 
“Music ?” I believe you. 
Strawherry icebergs in the summer time— 
But of elm-wood many a massive splirter, 
Good ghost stories. and a classic rhyme, 
For the nights of winter. 
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Now and thon a friend and some Sauterne, 

Now and then a haunch of iiighland venison ; 
And for Lotos-land I'll never yearn, 

Malgré Alfred Tennyson 

Another English versifier, Mr. Hen- 
ry Ss. Leigh, gave us more than one 
graceful poem in the “ Carols of Cock- 
ayne” and its successor, ** Gillott and 
Goosequill,” but there are few daintier 
paintings than 


WISDOM AND WATER. 

Fields are green in the early light, 

When Morning treads on the skirts of Night; 
Fields are gray when the sun’s gone west, 
Like a clerk from the City in search of rest. 
‘*Flesh,” they tell us, °° 4 

And that is the reason it comes to pass 

That mortals change in a life’s long day 

From the young and green to the old and gray. 


is only grass; 


Not long since—as it seems to me— 

I was as youthful as youth could be: 
Cramming my noddle as young folks do 

With a thousand things more nice than true. 
Now this noddle of mine looks strange, 

With its plenty of silver—and no smal! change! 
Surely I came the swiftest way 

From the young and green to the old and gray. 


Though the day be a changeful thing 

In winter and summer, autumn and spring, 
Days in December and days in June 

Both seem finished a deal too soon 

Twilight shadows come closing in, 

And the calmest, placidest hours begin: 

The closing scenes of the piece we play 

From the young and green to the old and gray. 


From these specimens it may he 
that for de to be 
successful, * it must show by allusion 
and illustration that 
scholar and a gentleman.” 


seen vers société 


writer is 2 
As 


try it must be pretty, as verse it must 


its 
poe- 


be polished—carelessness is fatal. Did 
not Rogers savagely say: 

You write with ease to show your breeding; 
Your easy writing’s d —— d hard reading! 


By the way, it may be remarked 
that an epigram is only a bit of vers 
The difference 


de société condensed. 
is in quantity, not quality. In fact the 
short poems which in Martial’s day 
were called epigrams, would now be 
considered as vers de Whien 
Mme. de Sévigné had once been play- 
ing blindman’s buff, M. de Montreuil 
handed her this epigram : 


socivele. 


You charm when you talk, walk, or move, 
Still more on this day than another: 

When blinded—you’re taken for Love! 
When the bandage is off—for Lis mother! 
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Some of the longer songs of society 
are merely astring of epigrams; each 
single stanza has its sweetness and its 
sting. Many of the couplets in Pope’s 
poems are perfect epigrams; and these 
lines from Owen Meredith s * Lucille ” 
may fairly claim admission into the 
noble army of epigrams: 

We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience and live with- 
out heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live with- 
out books; 

3ut civilized men cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what is knowledge 
but grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope but 
deceiving? 

He may live without love—what is passiun but 
pining? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining ? 

Edgar Poe had a theory that no 
great poem could exceed «a hundred 
or a hundred and ten lines in length, 
and this certainly holds good in regard 
to vers de société. Praed’s poems rare- 
ly contain more than thirteen of the 
eight-line stanzas, which he first made 
popular. Only the comparatively ex- 
cessive length of the * Rape of the 
Lock” prevents its being the best piece 
of vers de société in our language; and 
the same cause also excludes Lowell’s 
‘Fable for Critics,” as well as Gold- 
smith’s “Retaliation,” which perhaps 
suggested it. Bon Gaultier’s absurdly 
serious “Courtship of our Cid” has 
over a hundred and twenty lines, but 
ITeannot refrain from quoting a few 
stanzas: 

What a pang of sweet emotion 
Thrilled the master of the ring 
When he first beheld the lady 
Through the stabled portai spring! 
Midway in his wild grimacing 
Stopped the piebald-visaged clown; 
And the thunders of the audience 
Nearly brought the gallery down. 


And she beckoned for her courser, 
And they brought a milk-white mare. 
Proud, I ween, was that Arabian, 
Such a gentle freight to bear; 
And the master moved to greet her, 
With a proud and stately walk, 
And, in reverential homage, 
Rubbed her soles with virgin chalk. 


Hark! the blare of yonder trumpet! 
See, the gates are opened wide! 
32 
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loom there, room for Gomersalez, 
Gomersalez in his pride! 

Rose the shouts of exultation, 
Rose the cat’s triumphant call, 
As he bounded, man and courser, 

Over master, clown and all! 


Donna Inez Woolfordinez! 
Why those blushes on thy cheek? 
Doth thy trembling bosom tell thee, 
He hath come thy love to seek ? 
Fleet thy Arab, but behind thee 
He is rushing like a gale: 
One foot on his coal-black’s shoulders, 
And the other on his tail! 


And the objection of length cannot 
be urged against these few lines by 
Robert Herrick : 


THE BAG OF THE BEE. 


About the sweet bag of a bee, 
Two cupids fell at odds; 

And whose the pretty prize should be, 
They vow’d to ask the gods. 


Which Venus hearing, thither came, 
And for their boldness stript them, 
And taking thence from each his flame, 

With rods of myrtle whipt them. 


Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown she’d seen them, 
She kist, and wiped their dove-like eyes, 

And gave the bag between them. 

But England does not monopolize 
all the writers of vers de société, al- 
though Mr.“Locker’s compilation con- 
tains only one poem by an American 
—Washington Irving. Certainly Hal- 
pine, Hoffman, Willis, George Arnold, 
“Croaker & Co.”—Halleck and 
Drake (if we, like him, limit our list to 
the dead)—could prove their title to a 
place on the roll of honor. And 
among the living Saxe would take 
high rank; here are five stanzas of 
his 

MOURNER A LA MODE, 

I saw her last night at a party 

(The elegant party at Mead’s), 
And looking remarkably hearty 

For a widow so young in her weeds. 
Yet I know she was suffering sorrow 

Too deep for the tongue to express, 
Or why had she chosen to borrow 

So much from the language of dress? 


Her shaw] was as sable as night; 
Her gloves were as dark as her shaw}; 
And her jewels—that flashed in the light— 
Were black as a funeral pall; 
Her robe had the hue of the rest 
(How nicely it fitted her shape!) 
And the grief that was heaving her breast 
Boiled over in billows of crape! 
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What tears of vicarious woe. 
That else might have sullied her face, 
Were kindly permitted to flow 
In ripples of ebony lace! 
While even her fan, in its play, 
Had quite a lugubrious scope, 
And seemed to be waving away 
The ghost of the angel of hope! 


Yet rich as the robes of a queen 
Was the sombre apparel she wore, 
I’m certain I never had seen 
Such a sumptuous sorrow before: 
And I couldn’t help thinking the beauty, 
In mourning the loved and the lost, 
Was doing ber conjugal duty 
Altogether regardless of cost! 


One surely would say a devotion 
Performed at so vast an expense 
Betrayed an excess of emotion 
That was really something immense; 
And yet as I viewed, at my leisure, 
These tokens of tender regard, 
I thought, It is scarce without measure— 
The sorrow that goes by the yard! 


But although Mr. Locker does not 
quote Saxe, and slights American au- 
thors generally, he at least attempts 
to make amends by praising Holmes, 
whom he calls perhaps the best liv- 
ing writer of this species of verse. 
What shall I—what can I quote from 
the “Autocrat?” Shall it be the 
‘Lines to an Insect” beginning: 

I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 


Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty katydid! 


Thou mindest me of gentlefolks, 
Old gentlefolks are they: 

Thou says’t an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


‘Or shall it be that most beautiful 
and quaintly pathetic of poems, “The 
Last ;Leaf.” Or the jolly, rollicking 
address read at the meeting of the 
Alumni of Harvard Coilege in 1857, 
beginning: 

I thank you, Mr. President, you’ve kindly broke 
the ice. 

Virtue should always be the first—I'm only Sec- 
ond Vice ‘ 

(A vice is something with a screw that’s made 
to hold its jaw 

Till some old file has played away upon an an- 
cient saw). 

To quote.from Holmes to our own 
satisfaction would take up two-thirds 
of this number of “The Galaxy,” 
whose editors are ruthless. So after 
reflection I shall content myself with 
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CONTENTMENT. 


“ Man wants but little here below.” 
Little? Iask. My wants are few: 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do), 
That I may call my own; 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


I care not much for gold or land: 
Give me a mortgage here and there, 
Some good bank-stock, some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share. 
I only ask that fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names, 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo, 
But only near St. James: 
I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our gubernator’s chair. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare: 
An easy gait—two, forty-five— 
Suits me; I do not care: 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four— 

I love so much their style and tone— 
One Turner and no more 

(A landscape, foreground golden dirt, 

The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much— 

Too grateful for the blessing lent 

Of simple tastes and mind content! 

Could anything be better than that? 
I think not. Praed and Holmes are 
the chiefs of the two schools of vers 
de société writing: Thackeray alone 
had the excellences of each. Praed 
has the glitter of polished steel; 
Holmes, the sparkle of running water. 
Behind the sparkle of Holmes there is 
a heart, but beneath the glitter of 
Praed there is too often a hollow. 
Holmes writes in the open air; Praed 
also, perhaps, but it is in a Dutch 
summer-house in a formal French 
garden. Weadmire the Englishman's 
wit and the American's heart as well 
as his wit. With Pope and Prior, 
Praed is the founder of the modern 
school of vers de société writing, and 
perhaps his influence is even stronger 
than theirs. In delicate portrait- 
painting, in clear-cut character sketch- 
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es, he has had no superiors and many 
One of the best of the 
many poems inspired by the Vicar is 
George Arnold’s “Jolly Old Peda- 
gogue of Long Ago,” which space 


imitators. 


THE PIPER. 


My pleasures fled? 
Have I not still 
My fill 

Of right good sheer— 

Cigars and beer? 


forbids my quoting, although I can 


find room for the same author’s char- 


acteristic 
BEER. 


Go whining youth, 
Forsooth ! 
Go weep and wail, 
Sigh and grow pale, 


What if luck has passed me by? 
What if my hopes are dead— 


Here, 
With my beer, 
I sit, 


Weave melancholy rhymes 
On the old times, 
Whose joys like shadowy ghosts appear. 


Gold is dross — 
Love is loss— 
So, if I gulp my sorrows down, 
Or see them drown, 
In foamy draughts of old nut brown, 
Then do I wear the crown, 
Without the cross! 


While golden moments flit; 
Alas! 

They pass 

Unheeded by: 

And, as they fly, 


Being dry, 
Sit, idly sipping here 


My beer. And how many names have I omit- 


ted? Lowell, Longfellew, Stedman, 
and Stoddart, Moor, Sheridan, Byron, 
Hood, Cornwall, Colman, Landor— 
cum multis aliis—for which my only 
excuse is want of space. 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


O, finer far, 
Than fame, or riches, are 
The graceful smoke wreaths of this free 
cigar! 
Why 
Should I 
Weep, wail, or sigh? 








THE PIPER. 


HE dews were on the hedges, 
The mist was on the mead, 
When down among the sedges 
[ wrought my pipe of reed. 
I blew my pipe with power. 
Men only cursed the sound 
That woke them when the hour 
Brought back their labor’s round. 


The scythe was in the barley, 
The sickle in the wheat ; 
The pipe I made so early 
Had lost its tones so sweet. 
And weary man and maiden, 
Upon the glowing soil, 
My reed-pipe fell upbraiding 
That lightened not their toil. 


The men had left their mowing, 
The maids tw bind the sheaves ; 
I took me for my blowing 
A wheatstraw stripped of leaves. 
And cares all ceased to cumber, 
No voice was now upraised ; 
I piped them all to slumber, 
And in their dreams was praised. 





FIG LEAVES AND FRENCH DRESSES. 


66 HEY are going to bring out 
‘Paradise Lost’ at our the- 
atre,”’ once said a fair actress of La 
Gaité theatre, Paris, to an admirer, 
‘‘and I am to play Eve.” 
‘In the traditional costume?” 
quired her hearer. 
**Oh, no,” was the laughing answer, 
“nous avons, supprimé la feuille de 


in- 


figuier.” 

I wish that the original Mme. Eve 
had anticipated the decision of her 
lively French descendant and persona- 
tor. Ifthe eating of that unblest apple 
brought death into the world and all 
our woes, surely among the last, and 
by no means the least of them, may be 
classed the worries Eve inflicted on 
her hapless daughters when, weaving 
her fig leaf garland, she became the 
inventor of dress. 

It cannot be denied that to all wo- 
men of the present day, save to those 
wide extremes of the feminine social 
scale, those who can afford to pay un- 
limited prices, and those who 
nothing for clothes at all save as 
means of warmth and shelter, the ques- 
tion of dress has become an exceeding- 
ly worrying and perplexing one. The 
extreme elaboration prescribed by the 
prevailing mode, the variety of styles, 
the fact that a separate toilet is requir- 
ed for almost every different occasion, 
combine to render our garments a bur- 
The time was, and 


care 


den and a bother. 
that not so very long ago, when two or 
three rich silks, with plain, moderate- 
ly long skirts, and simply trimmed 
corsages, sufficed both for indoor and 
outdoor wear, with such variety of 
light-colored fabrics for evening wear 
and thin for the summer as 
need or occasion might dictate. Then 
a lady, after spending the summer at 
a fashionable watering place, could 
make use of her summer dresses as 
promenade costumes in the autumn; 
the light, pale, but quiet-hued silks and 


tissues 


grenadines only requiring the addition 
of a black lace or an India shawl to 
fit them for Now, the 
delicate and costly costumes of crépe 
de chene, gaze de chambéry, or costlier 


street wear. 


still, of embroidered muslin and VWa- 
lenciennes, that are needed to equip a 
metropolitan belle for her summer 
campaign, are as fragile as they are 
beautiful, and are totally unfitted for 
any use save that for which they were 
originally designed. The toilets in 
which a well-dressed lady now goes 
shopping on Broadway are as ruffled 
and puffed, as beflounced and befurbe- 
lowed as those in which she pays calls 
or attends receptions on Fifth avenue, 
the only difference being in the color- 
ing and possibly in the texture. But 
the black silk in which she arrays her- 
self for shopping or promenading will 
not do for visiting or receptions. An- 
other dress, a costume of richest silk 
of some pale, pervading hue, fearfully 
and wonderfully made, with bonnet 
and gloves to match, must be donned. 
That in turn must give place, when 
she returns to dress for dinner, to an- 
other marvellous structure of silk, and 
sutin, and velvet, for the reception 
dress is not at all suitable for a dinner 
costume. She may, if so inclined, 
wear her dinner dress to a ball, but it 
is rather straining a point if she do so, 
as fashion prescribes delicate 
colors and more aérial texturés for a 
ball dress than are de rigueur for a 
dinner party. I have omitted to men- 
tion the robe de chambre in which ma- 


more 


dame arrays herself to preside at the 
breakfast table, and for which neither 


walking, visiting, dinner, nor ball 
dress can serve as a substitute, any 
more than they can be worn in each 
other’s places. Nor does the above 
argue that the lady can get along com- 
fortably with one of each of the differ- 
ent toilets which I have mentioned. 


Two or three of every style at the very 
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least are required, except perhaps the 
walking dress, which being for use and 
not for show, does not require to be so 
often duplicated. 

Let us go back to a period no further 
distant than twenty years, and let us 
learn through what changes our ward- 
robes passed in altering from solidity 
to show, from comfort to stylishness. 
In those not very far off days, ladies 
wore plain, heavy silks, with perfectly 
untrimmed skirts and corsages 4 
basques, the latter simply bordered 
with lace, or passementerie, or fringe. 
A rich black silk, thus made, was a 
handsome street costume as well as 
indoor dress, only requiring the addi- 
tion of a silk mantle or lace shawl in 
the spring, or of a velvet cloak or In- 
dia shawl in winter, to fit it for pro- 
menadeuses. Lighterand thinner silks, 
as well as the more delicate tissues 
worn in summer, had three flounces, 
put on straight around the skirt, and 
edged either with a light fringe or rib- 
bon, or with the edge simply pinked. 
Evening dresses, of course, presented 
a variety in the way of trimmings and 
materials, but a young girl was con- 
sidered to be elegantly attired in 
three-flounced glacé silk, while her 
mother was richly arrayed in a heavy 
moiré antique, the sleeves and top of 
the low-necked corsage bordered with 
costly lace, and the skirt perfectly 
plain. Contrast such dresses with the 
toilets nowadays—the contrasting col- 
ors, the masses of trimmings, the 
flounces and ruffles, box-plaited, gath- 
ered, rose-quilled, reversed, the bows 
and ends, the overskirts and under- 
skirts, and trains, all costing weeks of 
time, unending labor, and hundreds 
of dollars. 

A year or two later saw the intro- 
duction of the pretty and convenient 
robe dresses; pattern dresses with de- 
signs woven into the breadths that 
formed the three flounces, and with 
store of trimming to match wherewith 
to border the basque and sleeves of 
the corsage. How stiff and old-fash- 
ioned such dresses would look now, 
and yet they were really very hand- 
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FRENCI DRESSES. 505 
some, elegant, and becoming. One 
that I saw in Paris in 1854 was charm- 
ing. It was an apple green silk, the 
three flounces brocaded around the 
edge with a red and a white rose al- 
ternately, and trimmed with a narrow 
green fringe, in which hung little red 
and white silk balls. A wreath of red 
and white roses, with a profusion of 
foliage, completed the costume. It 
was during this visit that I first saw 
the Empress Eugénie, then in all the 
perfection of her youthful loveliness ; 
a beauty delicate, fragile, and pensive 
as a lily of the valley. Her beautiful 
eyes, full of that mysterious sadness 
which never left them even when she 
smiled, her finely formed head, set on 
her long, slender throat like a lily on 
its stalk, her sweet smile and exqui- 
site grace, united to form a picture of 
fragile and flowerilike beauty. Attired 
in white, and with a white satin opera 
cloak drooping from her 
shoulders, a knot of marabout feathers 
in the hair that in those days was of a 
golden hue, and with a large bouquet. 
of roses, apparently hastily gathered 
and tied together, not in set arrange- 
ment, lying in front of her as she sat 
listening to the weird utterances of 
Rachel—how sweet, and fair, and girl- 
ish she looked! a delicate blossom, 
plucked to wither beneath the blight- 
ing shadow of a crown! 

Ten years later I saw her again, but 
the blossom had changed to a well 
ripened and roseate fruit. No longer 
a delicate girl, but a ‘‘ monstrous fine 
woman,” her golden hair changed by 
some inscrutable alchemy to darkest 
brown; her full, white shoulders and 
rounded throat telling of perfect health 
as well as beauty, she looked not only 
fair, but fat and forty as well. Around 
the warm, white pearls of her snowy 
shoulders curved a heavy diamond 
fringe, the most gorgeous trimming 
ever devised by man or worn by wo- 
man since the days of Roman dames 
who fainted beneath the weight of 
their jewels. Upon the stately head 
was set a diadem of diamonds, with 
the most splendid of the great dia- 
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monds of the world, the peerless ‘‘ Re- 
gent,” blazing in front like a flaming 


star. It was at a commanded repre- 
sentation at the Grand Opera in honor 
of the King of Spain, that I thus saw 
her, and she and all her suite were in 
court dress. A river of diamonds en- 
circled, in triple curves, her snowy 
throat, and broad bracelets of dia- 
monds shone on each shapely arm, 
while in her ears there gleamed two 
twin drops of light that might have 
purchased a kingdom. Her dress, of 
dead scarlet silk, looped over a skirt 
of white and silver gauze, was simple 
enough; but oh, those diamonds! And 
there she sat, cold, motionless, impas- 
sive, as some gem-decked Indian idol, 
so still that her jewels flamed—they 
did not sparkle—and with a look of 
weary indifference on her handsome 
face. 

Five years later I saw her once 
more, this time passing in her open 
barouche from the review which was 
destined to be the last but one of all 
the pageants of the empire. Faded, 
careworn, with her dyed tresses push- 
ed back from her anxious looking face, 
and with a set, stereotyped smile 
wreathing her lips, she looked like an 
actress wearied to death of the uncon- 
genial réle which she was playing, 
and with private woes and cares gnaw- 
ing at her secret heart. Her toilet 
was exquisite as ever; a delicate 
pearl-colored silk, trimmed with 
Duchesse lace, and with bonnet, para- 
sol, and gloves matching in every par- 
ticular. But how changed was she 
from the fair young Empress, in her 
white dress, at the Comédie Frangais, 
that had so charmed me sixteen years 
before. O wife! O mother! O queen! 
did you, in those early summer days 
of 1870, foresee the swiftly coming 
doom? Did any prophetic voice whis- 
per to you, in those peaceful, sunny 
hours, of disaster, of abdication, of 
exile, of widowhood? of France given 
over to the foe, of your husband hurl- 
ed from his throne, of your son’s inler- 
itance given to the wind? 

The foregoing episode may seem 
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somewhat foreign to my theme, but 
from dress to the queen of dress her- 
self is surely not a very wide digres- 
sion. But to return to our “ mou- 
tons,” we must go back again to the 
earlier days of the Empire. It was in 
1854 and 1855 that the extravagance 
in costume which has characterized 
these later years first took its rise. 
Then first dawned the feminine 
world the invention of crinoline—liter- 
ally “crinoline ” (which means hair- 
cloth) at first, for the first distenders 
of fashionable garments were petti- 
coats of hair-cloth, puffed or flounced, 
very heavy, very prickly, and very un- 
comfortable. Yankee ingenuity soon 
found a remedy, or rather a substitute, 
and the light, pliable steel spring skirt 
took the place not only of the hair- 
cloth petticoat but of sundry succes- 
sors to it in the shape of skirts with 
whalebone and cane run into their 
tucks, and, worse than all, a horrible 
invention made of cords, which bruised 
uneasy knees when fashion dictated 
genuflexions in the house of prayer. 
It was, too, at that period that court 
trains became the prescribed toilet for 
a State ball or presentation at the 
Tuileries. Very magnificent were 
those flowing mantles, whether made 
of velvet, silk, or moiré, and they were 
equally costly—particularly those made 
a disposition ; for as it was necessary 
never to wear the same dress twice at 
any of the court festivities, and as the 
court dresses & disposilion could not be 
remodelled in any way, the extrava- 
gance of the toilet, thus adapted for 
one evening’s wear only, becomes 
manifest. Two of these superb dress- 
es made a deep impression on my 
memory. One was of cloth of gold, 
the skirt and long court train bordered 
with a pattern of leaves and flowers in 
scarlet velvet, interwoven with and 
raised above the groundwork. Long 
tendrils and vines branched upward 
toward the waist, and the corsage was 
trimmed with of trimming 
woven to correspond with the skirt 
and mantle. The otiier dress was pre- 
cisely similar, save that it was of cloth 


on 
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of silver, with emerald green velvet 
flowers. These two dresses were 
awaiting the arrival and the choice of 
the Princess Czartoriska, the then 
newly wedded wife of Prince Adam 
Czartoriska, and daughter of Queen 
Christina. She chose the green and 
silver dress, and appeared: in it a few 
days later at a ball at the Tuileries, 
wearing a magnificent set of emeralds 
and diamonds, and universally pro- 
nounced to be the most superbly dress- 
ed lady there present. 

But in our days massive richness in 
material has been superseded by wild 
fussiness ‘in the making. Time was 
when the most elegant of ladies re- 
quired no more than fifteen yards of 
good heavy silk to make her a dress— 
twenty, if trimming was required by 
reason of the lightness of the fabric; 
and this was an extreme allowance. 
Many slender dames and damsels re- 
quired no more than ten or twelve 
yards; while at the present time from 
thirty to fifty yards are necessary. 
And such a dress was a real possession 
if made of rich moiré antique, corded 
silk, watered silk, or velvet. It wore 
well and looked well for a year or 
two at least, and did not require re- 
newing every three months, as our 
conspicuous and elaborate costumes 
nowadays do, for the reason that they 
become old-fashioned in less time than 
it takes to get them up. People 
dressed as extravagantly in those days 
as they pleased, but in a more sensible 
way, if extravagance ever is really 
sensible. But then if a lady wished to 
array herself in costly apparel, and to 
startle her contemporaries with gor- 
geous evening dress, her desire for ex- 
penditure found vent in fine laces and 
diamonds. Lace flounces and jewels 
are possessions; they are articles ca- 
pable of infinite wear; they are pur- 
chases made not for a season, but fora 
lifetime. But what remains to the 
elegante of 1874 of the French dresses 
for which she lavished untold gold in 
the season of 1873? A lot of old 
clothes, soiled, rumpled, and old-fash- 
ioned—nothing more. They are not 
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even capable of being refashioned, for 
the silk is so snipped, and slashed, and 
cut up that the process of unripping 
only resolves the once stylish garment 
into literal rags. As was written on 
the tombstone of the exploded locomo- 
tive, ‘‘ Her end is pieces.” 

In those bygone days dressmaking 
was a simple occupation enough. —La- 
dies could and did often make their 
own dresses—not from motives of econ- 
omy, but for amusement, or to prepare 
some special toilet for an unforeseen 
emergency. Now skilled dressmakers 
struggle wildly and often vainly to 
understand the varied complications 
of foreign fashions, or pore intently 
over colored fashion-plates, trying to 
pluck out the heart of their mysteries. 
Overskirts looped Heaven knows how ; 
long ends terminating Heaven knows 
where; strange shapes cut out of 
Heaven knows what—such is the dark 
riddle that to-day we call dressmaking 
—a riddle that the Sphinx might have 
propounded, and which it would take a 
new AEdipus to solve. Colors are wed- 
ded in strangest combination: darkest 
brown with faintest blue; red bronze 
with pale green; olive green and light 
blue—every hue of the rainbow is put 
in juxtaposition, sometimes in a single 
costume, and we call that good taste. 
It used to be that for a lady to be well 
dressed she should not be conspicuous, 
Now she must be conspicuous, or she 
has no claim to be considered well 
dressed. And it does no good to 
blame the poor old dead-and-gone Em- 
pire with all our follies. The gar- 
ments devised under the Empire were 
rags and remnants long ago, but re- 
publican Paris has learned no republi- 
ean simplicity from the Commune or 
the Assembly’, in the matter of clothes. 
Nor do I think that Eugénie, among 
her other sins of omission or commis- 
sion, has that of originating this fash- 
ion of over-trimming and over-elabo- 
rating our garments. Not the fair 
Empress, but Elias Howe is to blame; 
not the Empire, but the sewing-ma- 
chine. For when Parisian dressma- 
kers found that a plain dress could be 
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made in two days by one person with 
the help of a machine, straightway 
they set to work to invent styles that 
would take six persons ten days to 
make, and which were totally beyond 
the reach of amateur workers to ac- 
complish. Else their occupation was 
gone, and they knew it. Now they 
tax their fertile brains to invent trim- 
mings that cannot be made, and styles 
that cannot be put together by the aid 
of that machine which they once hail- 
ed as the most potent auxiliary to their 
labors. 

Methinks I hear a scornful mascu- 
line critic cry, ‘‘ Well, why do women 
submit to the tyranny of foreign fash- 
ions? Why do they not return to sim- 
ple and sensible dress?” Ah, why do 
We cannot, and there’s an 
end on’t. We do not want to make 
“guys” of ourselves, and if we did, O 
masculine critic, you would be the 
first to scoff at our altered state. Do 
you remember the old maiden aunt in 
Trollope’s ‘** He Knew he was Right” ? 
She hated chignons, and yet when she 
called to see Cammy Ffrench, who had 
just laid hers aside out of deference to 


we not? 


the prejudices of her clerical lover, she 
came away quite indignant, and aware 
that there was something wrong about 


the young lady’s appearance, though 
what she could not make out. ‘ She 
came down to see me not half dressed 
—quite in her morning gown, as it 
were” (I have not the book by me to 
quote her exact words, but such was 
the purport of her speech). And, 
male individual, you men are all in 
that respect like Trollope’s old maid. 
You want us to stop following the 
fashions, and the instant we do you be- 
come vaguely aware that there is 
something wrong, and you proceed to 
Once I was acquaint- 
ed with a staid old gentleman who, 
when hoops were first introduced, de- 
clared that they were an abomination, 
and that his wife should never wear 
Like a woman, she 
quietly conformed to the reigning 
fashion, and said nothing to her spouse 
about it. One evening, when the 


growl] about it. 


one. sensible 
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mode was in full-blown amplitude, 
and he had been indulging in a ti- 
rade against it, she went up stairs, 
slipped off her Duplex Elliptic, and 
then returned to the parlor, taking 
care to place herself directly before 
her husband. He looked at her for 
some moments in mingled perplexity 
and vexation. Finally the pent-up 
feelings found vent: “* Why, Maria, 
what have you been doing to yourself? 
You look as though you had been drag- 
gedthroughakeyhole. You are—ah— 
ah—in fact, you do not look decent. 
Go up stairs and put some more clothes 
on—do!” ' 

Therefore, O feminine friends and 
masculine critics! it behooves us un- 
happy women to submit with patience 
to whatever sovereign, whether Queen 
Log or Queen Stork, it may please 
Goddess Fashion to’set to rule over 
us. We may possibly modify the re- 
gal decrees, but open revolt is not to 
be thought of. If fashion commands 
forty flounces, we may get along with 
twenty; but garments entirely without 
flounces are out of the question ut- 
terly. 

An American 
landing in England, finds infinite food 
for mirth and amusement in tle dress- 
es of the English women, not only of 
those of the middle and lower classes, 
but those of the highest aristocracy: 
the parrot-beaked and purple-cheeked 
dowagers that are to be seen at the 
opera or in Hyde Park, and their 
There isa 


or Frenchwoman, 


comely young daughters. 
depth of ingenuity, an inventiveness, so 
to speak, about English bad taste 
which is perfectly marvellous. Not 
content with following the French 
fashions, they contrive sundry fashions 
of their own which are simply amaz- 
ing. For instance, a few years ago 
the “‘ upper ten” at the opera adorned 
themselves to a woman with showy 
gilt coronets, not unlike the diadem 
of astage queen. In the matter of 
coiffure it must be confessed that they 
excel. Long after the set stiff horse- 
hair-stuffed chignon had been replaced 
in France and America by the grace- 


, 
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ful low-drooping looped braids which 
have been succeeded by the high 
neuds of the present style, English 
women still persisted in wearing chig- 
nons of portentous bigness, and I 
once saw a lady who wore two chig- 
nons, both of immense size, one fust- 
ened at the back of her head, where 
such ornaments are usually appended, 
and the other pinned on top of her 
cranium—a sort of two-story chignon, 
the effect of which was, to say the 
least of it, odd. I have also a vivid 
recollection of an old lady, a Lady 
Somebody Something, who was stay- 
ing at the Langham Hotel when I 
was last there, and who occupied a ta- 
ble next to that of our party. She 
used to come down dressed for dinner, 
with a large, long-stemmed flower, 
either a rose, a tulip, or a cluster of 
smaller flowers, planted at the junc- 
tion of her huge chignon with her 
head, and standing stiffly erect to the 
height of about a foot. Then there 
was a young lady who used to wear a 
black silk apron, trimmed with an old- 
fashioned set of Honiton Jace (collar 
and sleeves), the collar being so placed 
as to mark the outline of the damsel’s 
abdomen, while the were 
tastefully disposed on each of the low- 
er corners of the apron. Nor can I 
forget a lady who came in great state 
to the hotel to make a call, and who 
probably thought she was dressed in 
mourning, her toilet consisting of a 
bombazine dress, the whole skirt near- 
ly covered with a broad band of crape, 
a black crape bonnet, a velvet jacket 
trimmed with guipure lace, and pin 
and earrings of bright yellow gold. 
Then they have no idea of appropriate- 
ness or the relative fitness of things. 
Straw bonnets and velvet jackets are 
a very common combination, while if 
there is a costume that the English 
bourgesise loves beyond another, it 
is a light-colored organdie muslin 
worn over a dark worsted balmoral 
skirt. Thus attired, with a cotton lace 
shawl and a black net bonnet adorned 
with cheap and gaudy flowers, our 
Anglaise considers herself “ dressed.” 
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Even the best bred English ladies have 
not yet learned that a thin dress should 
be worn over a petticoat as long as it- 
self, and I have seen fair dames at 
fétes and flower shows, attired in cost- 
ly toilets of Valenciennes lace and 
transparent muslin, the delicate dress 
sweeping the ground, while beneath 
appeared a very short petticoat of 
glazed muslin and a pair of stout Eng- 
lish feet arrayed in substantial and 
shapeless walking boots. English boots 
are generally extremely ugly, being 
broad, flat, and heavy, and I have some- 
times thought that American chaus- 
sures might have robbed the pedal ex- 
tremities of the British female of half 
their reproach. Cinderella herself 
would not have been able to display a 
pretty foot had she bought her glass 
slippers in London. Perhaps it is by 
reason of these ugly boots that short 
walking dresses have never become 
popular in England; nay, it is not so 
very long ago that I saw in the 
**Queen,” nmong the queries of cor- 
respondents, the question as to whether 


it was proper to wear a short dress to 


church. But if English ladies desire 
amplitude and longitude in the lower 
section of their garments in the day- 
time, they do not object to curtailing 
the upper half of its fair proportions 
in the evening. As they have magni- 
ficent busts and shoulders, the effect 
sesthetically isgood; morally, it might 
be considered the reverse. Nor can 
I forget the criticism of a disgusted 
old gentleman who, while railing at 
the exposed charms of a decollélé 
damsel, was gently checked by his 
young daughter with the remark, 
“But, papa, she has such a beautiful 
neck.” ‘Yes, my dear,” was the an- 
swer, “‘her neck and shoulders are 
well enough; but her stomach is devil- 
ish ugly.” 

I have met English ladies travelling 
in rough cloth jackets, worn over 
dirty ball dresses; and I once encoun- 
tered a party who for costumes de voy- 
age were arrayed in old riding habits 
(with the superfluous skirt cut off) and 
battered high beaver riding hats. Nor 
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can I forget the accomplished Lady 
x , Whose habitual costume when 
she was at Niagara Falls, in the broil- 
ing month of July, was a black velvet 
gown and a white opera-hat with a 
long white plume. But the loveliest 
English toilet that ever I did behold 
was worn by a lady about fifty years 
of age whom I met while travelling 
in Germany, and whose travelling at- 
tire consisted of a dirty crushed skirt 
of white puffed tulle, an India shawl, and 
a black straw round hat. Her appear- 
ance as she sailed down the platform 
of the Carlsruhe station, with wisps 
of soiled tulle dragging at her heels, 
was. decidedly striking, for she was 
tall, stout, and florid, and showed off 
her peculiar costume to perfection. 

The German women (always ex- 
cepting the Viennese) as a rule do not 
dress well, though they seldom ex- 
hibit such striking instances of bad 
taste as do habitually their British sis- 
ters. Their weak point is the combin- 
ation of colors, which they do not seem 
to study or to understand at all. 
Bright blue and bright lilac is a favor- 
ite union in a German lady’s gar- 
ments, and soare green and yellow, in 
equally marked tints. But they gen- 
erally dress neatly and appropriately, 
if they do not display any great ele- 
gance or marvellous good taste. 

It is something to the discredit of 
womankind that the greatest milliner 
and the greatest dressmaker that the 
world of fashion has ever known in 
modern days were both of them men. 
The first, the celebrated Herbault, 
who flourished about thirty years ago— 
namely, in the days when bonnets 
were large and important structures— 
was accustomed never to allow a cus- 
tomer to select her own bonnet. He 
would take his seat opposite to the 
would-be purchaser, would study her 
features, her complexion, and the 
shape of her head for a few minutes, 
and would then dismiss her with a 
curt “That is sufficient, madame. 
You shall have your bonnet in a few 
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days.” And when the bonnet so 
thought out did arrive, it was always 
a marvel of taste and becomingness. 
The second, the still more famous 
Worth, is, it is said, accustomed to 
study out combinations of tints and 
effects for his costumes from nature. 
Certain it is that I have seen dresses 
from his ateliers that most strikingly 
suggested certain natural objects; 
as for instance, a dinner dress com- 
posed of dark green and pale green 
silk, with the flounces and folds of 
the dark shade lined with a satin 
of the palest possible rose color, and 
which in its blending of deep and 
light green, and with the dashes of 
delicate pink showing here and there, 
was the perfect counterfeit present- 
ment of a wild rose bush in the spring, 
with its dark full-grown leaves and 


bright-tinted young ones, and with 


the buds just peeping forth into rosy 


beauty. 

What a long train of successors has 
not the leafen kirtle of Mother Eve 
bestowed upon us, in the shape of 
garbs tight or flowing, long or short. 
gay-hued or sober-tinted. To 
much of thought, of care, of toil, of in- 
vention, has not the foliage of that 
wretched fig-tree given rise. And to 
how much also of sin and suffering 
has not dress given rise. The red 
fisherman of Praed’s poem goes a fish- 
ing in our days still; and how many 
weak, unwary souls of foolish girls has 
he not captured by means of the po- 
tent bait of finery. Mephistopheles 
was wise when he set jewels in Gret- 
chen’s pathway to lure her to take 
her first step toward destruction. Re- 
searches into the ghastly statistics of 
the social evil reveal the fact that love 
of dress is the motive power that has 
hurled the larger proportion of our lost 
women into ruin. Thus cause and 
effect react. Sin led to the invention 
of dress, and now dress lures the souls 
of the weak and vain among women 
into sin. 


how 
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HAT is human nature, at best 

or worst, but spiritual chem- 

istry? Its affections, prejudices, pas- 
sions, weaknesses elude complete 
analysis as yet; though a riper future 
shall probably embrace and illumin- 
ate them in a new science of the soul. 
Analogy is the law of the universe. 
He who can trace it clearly is the veri- 
table seer. Poetry and philosophy 
steadily converge: the philosopher is 
continually realizing the dreams of 
the poet. The human and divine seem 
widely divided; but at a certain ex- 
tension, they touch, really; as heaven 
and earth, apparently. Reason, in- 
stinct, property, in man, brute, vege- 
tuble, are correspondences differing 
more in name than in kind—resolvable 
into interest, comfort, protection. At 
base, everything is similar and co-re- 
lated. The same cord connects the 


sponge and the star—at one end, the 


rhizopod; at the other, the demigod. 
Man is 2 marvellous compound of 
vegetable, mineral, and animal, cap- 
ped by the spiritual substance we call 
brain; each dominant in turn, and all 
struggling for the mastery. Man and 
woman, psychically identical, constitu- 
tionally distinct, are halves of a prop- 
er whole, seeking conjunction under 
all circumstances, in every phase of 
development. It is as much their na- 
ture as it is thatof the iron and load- 
stone to be drawn together. General- 
ly, man is the iron, woman the mag- 
net; their differentiation being in the 
power to exchange elements. Often 
he is the magnet and she the iron; 
but by the rule, he is drawn before 
she thinks of drawing—much less of 
being drawn, The iron goes to the 
loadstone inherently. So goes man to 
woman; but if he restrain himself, if 
he be strong enough to wait, she will 
come to him. The magnet may shift: 
it is a question merely of discipline 
and time. In one thing, however, 


woman is always the magnet. Left 
to herself, removed from extraneous 
influences, she invariably points to the 
poles—the poles of her being, good, 
and beauty. Frequently, she has po- 
larity too; attracting some persons 
and repelling others; not seldom at- 
tracting and repelling the same per- 
sons at different times—simultaneous- 
ly even. 

It is not strange that attraction 
should be accompanied by a certain 
degree of repulsion, since that which 
draws nineteen may drive away the 
twentieth. Besides, we are so ham- 
pered with caprice and contrariety 
that the quality that wins us to-day 
may lose us to-morrow, that the 
pleasure of the morning may not be 
welcome at night. Consistency we 
demand of our fellows—not the- less 
vehemently because we can lay no 
claim to it ourselves. Our rights 
are from without; our privileges are 
within. 

In the intellectual as in the physical 
world, there are natural and artificial 
magnets—these produced by those. 
Most women are the artificial; gain- 
ing, by culture, adaptation, training, 
imitation, a portion of what a few wo- 
men—the natural magnets—have by 
inheritance. Magnetism may be com- 
municated by contact, either material 
or social; and it often is, without in- 
tention or volition. Unless there be 
organic opposition, a really magnetic 
woman may impart something of her 
power to her intimates; easily when 
their sympathy is so complete and ac- 
tive as to beget homogeneity. Human 
magnetism moves in circles; return- 
ing in added force to its point of ema- 
nation while youth and vigor last. 
Fitness dwells in this; for a circle is 
the form of grace, the symbol of con- 
tinuity ; and magnetism is compulsion 
fairly cloaked as the continuity of 
grace. Man catches not a little of his 
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magnetism, when not inherent, from 
his feminine associates. He is mould- 
ed, refined, rounded by them through 
the influence of that pervading prop- 
erty. He is rarely amiable or inter- 
esting who is unaccustomed to the so- 
She convert 
clownishness into complaisance, sel- 


ciety of woman. ean 
fishness into benevolence, so serenely 
and skilfully that he hardly knows he 
has been translated. Her magnetism 
daily performs miracles, which, from 
their get no credit. 
Half the success of man with man he 


commonness, 


owes to the lessons woman has taught 
him, and, by a strange perversion of 
justice, by a malignant violation of 
gratitude, most of his success with 
womiun likewise. That she should 
give into his hands the weapons he 
turns against her, and instruct him in 
their most effective use, reveals the 
sarcasm of her destiny. 

In the ancient myth, Aglaia pro- 
cured for her lover, Sardyx, the magic 
javelin that never missed its mark. 
He went to war followed by her wor- 
ship, protected by the gods she hourly 
invoked. In a distant province, a 
lovely maiden who had become his 
captive captivated him. The strug- 
gle over, he set his face homeward, 
his new mistress accompanying him. 
Within a few miles of his native city, 
Aglaia, hearing of the returning war- 
rior, hurried forth to meet her hero. 
She opened her 
lim, and received, not Sardyx, but 
the fatal javelin through her faithful 
heart. 

Sex makes woman magnetic to the 
They do not dis- 
criminate nicely, nor are they critical. 
To them a woman is a woman. She 
is delightful when they are delighted 
in her; she is charming because they 
are charmed. They might be glad to 
have her other than 
finer, sweeter—but materialism 
presses sentiment, and what is nearest 
is best. Their love—or what they 
name such—is measured by contigui- 


arms to welcome 


majority of men. 


is—fairer, 
sup- 


she 


ty, estimated by convenience. A dow- 
dy within arm’s reach is preferable to 
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a divinity afar off; and then divinity 
is incompatible with access. 

Aldonza Lorenza was a sorry quean; 
but she fitted the fantasy of the crack- 
brained knight, and, as Dulcinea del 
Toboso, showed to him in noble lady- 
hood. 

Sane and mortals resemble 
La Mancha’s champion in bestowing 
vulgar 
They are not blinded as he 
Knowing what they have, they 
are not dissatisfied with possession; 
but they would like to illude others 
with a feint of their 
So man relishes to be seen as he sees 


sober 
generous clristenings upon 
idols. 


was, 


fastidiousness. 


himself: he does not deem his fellows 
much better, though he is unwilling 
to be put at disadvantage by judg- 
ments he is unable to deny. 

The simple magnetism of sex leads 
so many of us into extravagances, fol- 
lies, errors irretrievable, that we won- 
der at our fatuity, and finally surren- 
der to it as to fate. We may learn 
wisdom from women (they are too 
affluent 

Essen- 


bounteous donors to be its 
keepers), but not about them. 
tially the same, they always appear 
different—at least so long as they can 
fire the imagination, or bid the pulses 
leap. 
suavity does not. The ideal woman is 


Novelty entices as beauty or 


a will-o’-the-wisp that draws us into 
fens of awkwardness, bogs of mortifi- 
cation, pits of danger; and still we 
pursue her, convinced, despite past ex- 
perience, of her real unreality. While 
health and lustiness endure, we are 
boys in amorous conceit. Surprised 
that our 
indiscreet, we beat him in that unen- 
vious field, and felicitate our -self-con- 


comrade can be so silly, so 


tainment, our sovereign sagacity. The 
dream of her we have never seen, but 
always hope to see, haunts the night, 
If not in our own, 
We 
raay traverse continents and oceans to 
find her. The longer she remains un- 
discovered, the surer we feel we shall 
Perishing in the mad 


and hugs the day. 
she must be in «a foreign land. 


discover her. 
hunt, we regret we were not permitted 
to follow further what we must have 
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clutched at last. Unattainable here, 
perhaps she blooms beyond the shadow 
of the grave—where slie is neither 
sought nor needed. It would seem to 
swing with fate that the ideal should 
be reached only when we no longer 
crave it. All this appeal to the imag- 
ination, this ceaseless variation, this 
newness of the familiar comes to us 
men through sexual magnetism, not 
of the individual, but of woman- 
kind. 

It is not with women generically or 
artificially, but with women naturally 
magnetic, that the subject lies, True 
feminine magnets are as mysterious 
as alluring. Nobody quite under- 
stands them: they do not understand 
themselves. Generalization respect- 
ing them is difficult; for they are apt 
to be eccentric and changeable; the 
lines of their conduct running horizon- 
tally, vertically, or diagonally, as their 
humer dictates. They do not keep, 
nor care for their antecedents; they 
do not follow forms; they do not re- 
spect authority. Knowledge of their 
character is insufficient to explain 
them, since they may at any time 
take on a new character that contra- 
venes their past. Strange compounds 
of positive and negative, they shape 
and are shaped, give and receive col- 
or, attack and yield, lead and follow. 
No rule applies to them. Each in- 
nately magnetic woman is, in many 
points, not only unlike every other 
magnetic woman, but unlike herself. 
She is full of electricity: she produces 
heat, light, concussion, often chemical 
or spiritual changes; abounds in phe- 
nomena which no savant of humanity 
can expound. Kluge, Puységur, De- 
leuze, Wolfarth were not able to trace 
the physical, when will future scien- 
tists and philosophers trace the spiritu- 
allaw? Reichenbach claimed to dis- 
cover that what he calls Od is the ba- 
sis of animal magnetism; that the 
subtle agent pervades the universe, 
is perceived in many ways, has great 
influence on life and health. The 
same, and much more, may be said of 
feminine magnetism, though to es- 
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chew cabalism and futile speculation, 
we take as its basis woman, compared 
to whom all the Od in creation is in- 
significant. 

A magnetic temperament, as nearly 
as anything, is the temperament of 
the artist, of genius; and yet it may 
not be associated with, may be radi- 
cally opposed to art or genius. We 
are usually so much under its influ- 
ence, if affected at all, that we do not 
pause to think of its composition. If 
we should think, we should find that 
the natural magnet is invariably sym- 
pathetic, intense, individual, indepen- 
dent, strong of will, generally imagina- 
tive, egotistic, self-confident, inclined 
to be aggressive. Commonly a large 
degree of discipline goes with it; for 
the conquering faculty is inclined to 
conquer first and covers 
sharp angles and harsh energies with 
the velvet and satin of social ameni- 
ties. But for a certain self-contain- 
ment, magnetism, so active and pene- 
trating is its force, might escape, and 
waste itself; and there is need of it 
for many ends. 

The magnetic woman, though good- 
hearted, is often far from good in the 
She is not op- 


at home, 


conventional sense. 


posed to, she is merely above conven- 


tionality. Her blood is too warm, her 
sensibility too quick, to be restrained 
by abstract proprieties. She seldom 
thinks of appearances when realities 
stir her. What she believes at the 
moment is her religion; what she 
elects to do, her law. She is esteem- 
ed to be strange; she is misunder- 
stood by the ordinary; but those who 
are near her pronounce her natural, 
and clear to transparency. The im- 
pressions she makes are strong and 
deep, albeit her influence is immediate. 
She does not grow, she flashes upon 
her acquaintances. Before they have 
been in her society an hour, she seems 
to be one of their oldest and dearest 
friends. She may not, probably does 
not feel so toward them; for she at- 
tracts unconsciously, even involuntari- 
ly, by the decree of her organization. 
She has admirers, praisers, worship- 
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pers on every side. They follow in 
her train; strew her path with sincere 
compliments; create soft breezes with 
kisses cast from loving hands. She 
may be handsome or not. She is of 
the few women whose winning power 
depends not on face nor figure. A 
man of the finest taste, asked if she 
were beautiful, might honestly reply: 
“Beautiful? Really, I never thought 
of that.” And this would be the high- 
est commendation he could offer her. 
Magnetism renders comeliness, grace, 
elegance well-nigh superfluous by sub- 
ordinating them to itself. A woman 
could exchange charms of person and 
manner, as commonly reckoned, for 
magnetism, and be the gainer. Hay- 


ing that, she could afford to let the 
others go, without feeling their loss. 
The cestus of Venus, translated by ex- 
perience, signifies the possession of 


magnetism. 

The woman in whom the loadstone 
lurks is foreordained to triumph over 
man, She has it in her control to 
avenge on him her sister’s copious 
wrongs. Enchantress as she is, he 
cannot resist her spell except by in- 
spiring her with a passion fiercer 
than his own. This is his 
capable of turning what might prove 
bane to rarest benison. 

Armida, in the *‘ Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed,” enacted the magnetic part. Em- 
ployed by Satan to betray the crusa- 
ders who had journeyed to the Holy 
City, she engaged Rinaldo, and so 
overcame him, on the instant, by her 
magnetism (Tasso says it was her 
beauty), that he followed her to a dis- 
tant island, where, in her wondrous 
palace and delightful gardens, he for- 
got his outh to redeem the sacred sep- 
ulchre from the Paynim hosts. He 
would not have been human had he 
not preferred her fairy grottoes, deli- 
cious feasts, and fragrant fondlings to 
monotony of camp, unwholesome ex- 
posure, and burthen of battle. 

When glory calls, man in a crowd 
obeys the summons with prompt 
willingness. Left to himself, when 
love whispers he allows glory to bel- 


amulet, 
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low unto hoarseness while he toys 
with the gentle maid. 

Rinaldo would have spent his life 
with his mistress had not Carlo and 
Ubaldo come from the Christian army 
with a talisman so potent as to over- 
throw Armida’s witchery, and thus 
secured the hero’s release. She fol- 
lowed him to the field, set the bravest 
of the infidel warriors upon him, and 
when they failed, attacked him her- 
self with all the fury of disappoint- 
ed love and baffled rage. He defeat- 
ed her; and having her at his mercy, 
he confessed, like a true son of chiv- 
alry, that his passion had not been 
changed by the removal of the spell. 
She became a Christian by his per- 
suasion, and he her devoted knight. 

What an illustration of magnetism 
is this! By its agency Armida drew 
Rinaldo from his duty and his vow; 
absorbed him to the soul. The outer 
world broke in, dispelling his halluci- 
nation, and he fled. His flame had 
caught her in its fiery fold. She pur- 
sued him, and thinking she had lost 
her hold, resolved to destroy what she 
could not keep. Love was stronger 
than hate, as it always must be, and 
by love she was overcome. She was 
conquered to conquer. He revealed 
his heart: it was of the same hue as 
her own. She surrendered her faith 
for his; or rather the faith of love 
made other faith redundant. ‘Think- 
ing each other’s thought, feeling each 
other’s feeling, they were united be- 
yond canons by 2 spiritual sacrament. 
Armida knew this. She i Wo- 
man. Every one of her sex, loving 
and beloved, is as much a sorceress 
as shie. 

Rinaldo was preserved by inspiring 
his inspiration. He was magnetic as 
well as magnetized. All men are not 
Rinaldos—com paratively few, indeed. 
From many of us the Armidas get 
some redress for vicarious wrongs. 
They help moderately to adjust the 
scales in which we, aided by ponder- 
ous injustice, have so long pulled wo- 
men down that the proper balance is 
destroyed. 


was 
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She who is spontaneously magnetic 
is hard to affect magnetically. As a 
rule, she has her erotic fortune in 
command, and this is rare and lucky 
to a degree. Thus is she protected 
from inward amorous assaults, which, 
more than those without, place her in 
the power of her dearest enemy. If 
the relation of the sexes be a siege, it 
is unfair; since man, in attacking wo- 
man, has his secret ally—herself— 
within the gates, to whom he looks 
for support, and on whom he counts 
at every escalade. Impartial as the 
contest muy be, it is always two 
against one. 

The magnetic woman cares less for 
conquests, numerically, than her sis- 
ters do, because she is accustomed to 
them from her girlhood, and custom 
blunts the edge of appetite. Certain 
victories she longs for, and expects to 
gain when the time is ripe; but these 
are of no common order. She has 
such opulence of faith in herself as 
cannot be squandered. She would 
prefer being liked to being loved, 
though she is loved rather than liked 
The 


by her whole circle of admirers. 
men other women are pining for, and 
have yielded much to, are at her feet. 
Where they are adored, they are in- 


different. They worship at an altar 
to which they can only stretch forth 
their hands. They hunger for the 
thing denied, and turn from the open 
feast. It is true of their majority that 
they value not the love secured as the 
love withheld; that what they hope 
for, though it be inferior, owns, in 
their eyes, a thousand «avails over 
what they have. The benders before 
the magnet are many of them mar- 
ried, as she is prone to be herself, 
and unwisely, too, from her yielding 
ere she knew her power. Had she 
but tarried, how much better choice 
she would have made? Whocan say? 
There are so many grades of unfitness 
in matrimony that to believe a poor 
acceptance or election might have been 
less poor is absolute credulity. 

The magnetic woman generally en- 
ters Hymen’s temple early, so press- 
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ing are her invitations thither. That 
she should commit a marital mistake 
is very natural: mere girls are liable 
to, from want of knowledge of them- 
selves, humanity, and the world. Soon 
she finds she has numerous company 
in her unsatisfied rather than dissatis- 
fied condition. Husbands talk to her 
of absence of sympathy at home, of 
uncongeniality of disposition, of in- 
compatibility of temperament (never 
to be overcome, if well defined), which 
she knows are the preludes to avowal 
of their love. If she be discreet, she 
hears without heeding; is courteous 
without suggestion of compromise; is 
sympathetic in generalities. Discreet 
or otherwise, her atmosphere is not 
fuvorable to the elevation of wedlock, 
which parts with its romance, is rob- 
bed of its ideals before she arrives at 
the best age for woman’s wedding— 
five-and-twenty. She is not bitter 
against it: she is lukewarm in its be- 
half: she commends it as she would 
her maid’s new gown—serenely ani 
formally. It assumes practical shape. 
Accompanied by wealth and good- 
breeding, it is very tolerable, may be 
comfortable, if the wife do not ask too 
much, and the husband do not give 
too little. Love she prizes more than 
she would, perhaps, had she drawn it 
in her connubial lottery. She comes 
to consider love as something apart 
from marriage; the experience that 
obliges us to so consider it is unfortu- 
nate, particularly for women—not be- 
cause they are irreconcilable, but be- 
cause they seem fated to early dissolu- 
tion of partnership. Privately she is 
unable to forgive the husband (what 
woman is not?), who never really was, 
or still worse, has ceased to be, her 
lover. Too polite to worry or scold 
her liege, or indulge in reminiscences, 
she has other lieges whom she can 
hold accountable for the deficiencies 
of her own. They are fond of her, 
and she is not fond of them—a posi- 
tion likely to render her sex pitiless, 
and provoke it to reprisals from the 
common foe. What feminine creature 
could resist such temptation, or ought 
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to? The opportunities for her to re- 
tuliate on us are not many, and should 
be employed with liberal vindictive- 
ness. If we will be simpletons enough 
to sue, without encouragement, for af- 
fection that would be won, were it 
rightly ours, before we could ask for 
it, we deserve mortification and pun- 
ishment. 

The humiliation of a fascinated man 
betore a feminine magnet, unenlisted 
in him save through vanity and pique, 
is so pitiful to contemplate, that the 
women he has cajoled and trifled with 
should malignantly enjoy it. He is 
abject in his deference, frenzied in his 
fervor, fanatical in his attachment. 
For her to walk on him would be a 
kindness. He lies at her feet, and 


begs her to put them on his neck. 
Ceremoniously courteous, she actually 
insults and degrades him; while he, 
poor fool, imagines himself honored. 


She tries experiments to see if he has 
a spark of manhood left. He has not. 
Nothing can goad him to self-asser- 
tion, to remembrance of his departed 
dignity. Tears flow from him, she is 
dry-eyed; he cringes, she is majes- 
tically erect; he worships as an infe- 
rior creature, she barely condescends 
to recognize his existence. 

Is this the godlike man who pro- 
claims it woman’s duty to obey? 
When he exchanges his sex for hers, 
he gets all her litthenesses and weak- 
nesses without her graces and virtues, 
or the beautiful setting that relieves and 
softens them to attractive propriety. 

The abject idolater, you may rely, is 
at core a hector and a tyrant. The 
wife who loves him (no man so mean, 
so vile, so selfish but woman 
will idealize and love him for what he 
should be) receives not the meed of 
her affection—scarcely the common 
forms of civility. Peradventure, hav- 
ing had furtive glimpses within, he 
justly despises whoever can esteem a 


some 


being so unworthy. 

The spouses or sweethearts of the 
magnetized men are of course inimi- 
cal to the magnet, about whom they 
learn much through those mystic 
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sources that are proverbially ornithic. 
True to their sex, they have great cu- 
riosity to see her, anxious to discover 
the secret of her bewitchingness. They 
know they should despise her; that 
she is hateful and positively disgust- 
ing. They are quite sure she is home- 
ly and inelegant, and that brazenness 
and unrefinement, aided by galore of 
flattery, enable her to impose on men, 
Managing to be introduced to her, 
simply for the sake of gratifying their 
contempt for such a person (when a 
woman becomes a person to another 
woman, the depths of detestation have 
been reached), they are surprised out 
of their senses. She is the antipodes 
of what they had thought her. She 
cannot be the same mortal they had in 
their mind; and in truth she is not. 
Filling them with admiration and sym- 
pathy, notwithstanding their prejudg- 
ment and resistance, they steadily fall 
under her influence—at least while 
they are in her society. Away from 
her they may wonder they could have 
forgiven her; in her presence they 
wonder they could have had anything 
to forgive. The ability of a woman to 
change other women’s malevolence, 
arising from common interest in men, 
into good will, is a test of her magnet- 
ism. The genuine magnet alone can ac- 
complish such a miracle. It is a mira- 
cle; for it subverts the natural by mak- 
ing woman a rare exception to herself. 

No woman can be so magnetic as to 
be insured against magnetism by man. 
Every woman has her master; every 
man his 
number. She may not meet her mas- 
ter, nor he his mistress; but the rule 
When he comes to her 
When 
she comes to him she is compelled to 
identify herself 
man is as susceptible and intense to 
the magnetic man—he must be strong- 
er and more self-poised than she—as a 
girl first caught by the fever and glow- 
ing with the fire of love. Her habit 
of victory, from the inconsistency that 
belongs to her, renders her submission, 
once defeated, complete and absolute. 


has mistress—generally a 


is otherwise. 
she recognizes him by instinct. 


The magnetic wo- 
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She delights to be conquered; it is so 
much more grateful and restful thar 
to conquer, which her heart then tells 
herisnother province. Sheisasachild 
again; she lies on his breast, sits at his 
feet, twists his buttons; is absorbed 
in sentimental trifles, purrs over him, 
asks him ten times a minute if he 
really loves her; talks baby talk to him 
and he to her—the silly, superlative 
tenderness indulged in by Alexander 
and Roxana, Cesar and Cleopatra, 
Napoleon and Josephine. No woman 
could be more magnificently subjugat- 
ed. Her individuality is swallowed up 
in his. She suffers and enjoys through 
him. She belongs to him more than 
to herself. She is his ownest own. 

A flame so intense is likely to burn 
out. It often does for him who has 
enkindled it, though it may blaze for 
another. The magnetic woman is not 
usually the most constant of her sex. 
Proof against all ordinary men, who 
are disposed to think her cold and 
heartless, extraordinary or magnetic 
men are dangerous to her. Her ten- 


dency, when exposed to the influence 


of her counterparts, is to love much 
and many. ‘That which makes her so 
attractive to the masculine tribe makes 
her attracted to its chiefs. With the 
former she is the magnet; with the 
latter she is the iron. She does not 
lose her magnetism hefore stronger 
magnetism ; but this renders that par- 
tially inoperative for the time. She 
may incline to fickleness by intuition; 
since the magnetic man in general is 
more variable than any quantity in al- 
gebra. Really she does not weary of 
him; she is not disloyal. It is simply 
her nature to be affectionally expan- 
sive to the members of his kind. 
What draws her to him is possessed by 
some others; and, like the poet and 
philosopher, she seeks unity in multi- 
formity. If he would always stay 
with her, she would not wander. But 
when he goes and another comes, 
closely resembling him in many re- 
spects—having the same power of at- 
traction—she gives the stranger wel- 
come, as she would and does the fa- 
33 
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niliar on his return. Albeit not con- 
ventional, she may be correct. What 
is she but too broad? What does she 
mere than prefer principle to persons? 
She is faithful to love if not strictly 
faithful to lovers. To the mutable 
magnets no harm results. They may 
have some scenes, an act or two of 
high tragedy, but the substance and 
termination of the play will be come- 
dy. His vanity may suffer, but enough 
shall be left for a score of well regu- 
lated mortals. Her eyes may be in- 
flamed, but the fountain of her tears 
shall still be full to the brim, ready to 
overflow at’ the pressure of the first 
fresh emotion. He will, probably, 
think himself wronged because she has 
dared to feebly follow his example at 
long distance, because she has listened 
to a tithe of what he has declared to a 
dozen. Under any circumstances he 
will exceed her sentiment by his acts; 
he will be bound in ice ere her autumn 
has fairly begun. Trust the magnets 
not to experience wretchedness. They 
learn each other’s foibles through self- 
understanding, and break their hearts, 
as children break merry-thoughts, with 
a wish and a smile. 

Men who are half, or artificially 
magnetic, are frequently hurt by the 
entirely magnetic woman. They can 
draw her to a certain distance—never 
close—but they cannot hold her. En- 
tertain her they do, though they fail to 
interest her truly. She admits they 
are very good, but what daughter of 
earth ever loved 
They are ill situated—tem pted by fruit 
they cannot taste, avidious for the 
thing that eludes their grasp: They 
are not wholly under hallucination, 
like those we huve seen. They are 
neither blind nor dull; still, they are 
weak, They perceive their charmer’s 
faults, know she deceives them, are 
eonfident she misrepresents them. 
Nevertheless they cleave to her. Con- 
scious that she twists the truth out of 
shape, they try to ascribe it to redun- 
dancy of imagination, to lack of judi- 
cial quality. If they tax her with er- 
rors, she is plausible as a political con- 


goodness alone? 
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vention. She can turn each accusation 
tu her advantage; explain everything 
and anything away; square the circle 
if time be allowed her. She places 
the burden of responsibility on their 
shoulders; makes them feel, after they 
have demanded simple justice and pro- 
tested against flagrant imposition, as 
if they were villains—base ingrates, 
unwilling to believe in violated faith 
and the verity of lies. 

All history throbs with magnetic 
women who have made men fools, 
tools, and victims in every manner 
conceivable. Whenever they 
fluted the wildest measures there has 
been no lack of dancers among the 
gravest of us. If they were ten times 
weaker and worse than the bitterest 
Spanish proverbs have pronounced 
them, we should be found, in our first 
lull of labor, ambling at their side or 
fighting for their favors. We like to 
conceal what we do by telling what we 
say they are. The crop of magnetic 
women never fails anywhere. They 
will grow without warmth or mois- 
ture; they are native and necessary to 
creation. Their properties are coeval 
with time; but the qualificative is of 
modern application. Magnets have 
been named demoniacs, sorceresses, 
Mary Magda- 


have 


witches, fascinators. 
lene was reputed to have been possess- 
ed of seven devils was 
magnetic, and they were supposed to 
have been cast out inasmuch as the 
fancied exorciser had more magnetism 
than she. The Witch of Endor was a 
magnet—a clairvoyant; so were the 
of the East, the 
phists of Alexandria, the mystics of the 
last century. 

The recognition of the element of 
magnetism opens many mysteries in 
humanity: explains extraordinary 
characters of the past, the incongrui- 
ties of our cotemporaries. He who 
would have a clear conception of fem- 
inine peculiarities, true charity for 
feminine variations and imperfections, 


because she 


sorceresses theoso- 


must grant this element due signi- 
Thereby he will understand 
how women devoid of outward attraec- 
tion have attracted most; how those of 


ficance. 
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ordinary quality have led heroes to 
foolishness and ruin; how judgments 
so opposite have been formed of the 
same enigmatic beings. under circum- 
stances so similar; how he himself can 
be hurt and healed, enchanted and dis- 
enchanted, by the same creature. 

The woman who attracts and repels 
by turns, who alters with the days of 
the week and the hours of the day, 
who seems subject to inward, involun- 
tary revolutions, is polarized, and ex- 
hibits the phenomena of occasional 
masses of loadstone. She is not com- 
mon, fortunately, but she has frequent 
existence, and makes impressions not 
easily removed. It is natural enough 
that many women should be as agree- 
able to some persons as they are disa- 
greeable to others; it prevents, more- 
over, fierce rivalries and assists human 
economy. But when they affect the 
same person differently at different 
times, they appear like the energu- 
mens of the Judeanera. In one sense 
they are controlled by the spirit of 
evil, meaning disharmony. They 
seem to have a dual soul, combining 
beauty and deformity, fineness and 
coarseness, compassion and insensibil- 
ity—the result, in all likelihood, of the 
constitutional incongruity of pxrents 
or progenitors. Ever turning friends 
into foes, foes into friends, and keeping 
neither, their life is a series of involu- 
tions, misunderstandings, sur- 
prises. For them or for their associ- 
ates there is no rest nor compensation. 
Disappointment is apt to be at the end 
of every wish, failure the offspring of 
every enterprise. Sometimes they 
are so unfeeling, so supremely egotis- 
tic, that they continue in a state of tor- 
pid satisfaction, regardless of the un- 
happy effect they produce. Whatever 
they be they deserve pity, as all of us 
do who are out of line with the should- 
have-been. Temperament is the fath- 
er and circumstance the mother of 
destiny. Who would not be good, 
and wise, and winning, if the power lay 
in the will or the possibility in the blood ? 

Polarity of being is a malediction on 
humanity. He or she on whom it has 
fallen should be zealous against its 


and 
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propagation. It may be spent by 
transmission after generations, but the 
risk is too great to be undertaken. 
They who may escape are no offset to 
those certain to suffer. The woman 
in whom polarity resides hurts the 
reputation of her sex. Short-sighted 
and shallow men, acquainted with her 
antitheses, imagine they have probed 
at last the typical woman, when they 
have had the ill fortune to encounter 
the exception. It is sad that, on one 
side she is attractive, for the reaction 
from attraction rankles in the memory 
and sharpens repugnance. If 
had never drawn, her repulsion would 
be accepted as an ordinary, unpleasant 
fact, and speedily dismissed. But to 
be lifted up by admiration and cast 
down by contempt, to be tender and 
cruel, to caress with one hand and 
stub with the other, to be generous to 
an enemy and perfidious to a friend, 
to gird the head with a halo and the 
heart with iniquity—these unsettle 
faith and twist humanity into a pain- 
ful riddle. 

Christina of Sweden was completely 
polarized. Daughter of a hero, she 
was in many respects herself heroic. 
Her quality changed like her counte- 
nance. Under different influences and 
emotions she was scarcely recognizable. 
She did not attain at first the admira- 
tion she was likely to secure after- 
ward, and which often reacted to her 
disesteem ; sometimes to her detesta- 
tion. Courageous but cruel, wise but 
imprudent, scientific but superstitious, 
generous but selfish, cold-blooded but 
s:morous, she had many of the virtues 
of a man without the virtues of a wo- 
man. The greatest thinkers and schol- 
ars of Europe she drew to her, making 
them, as Geijer says, her voluntary 
subjects. Destitute of and despising 
the graces, she ruled a queen after 
she had surrendered her crown. Ex- 
citing horror by her assassination of 
Monaldeschi, Leibnitz defended her, 
and her crime passed without inquiry. 
The throne she had solemnly abdi- 
cated she intrigued to recover; the 
country she had done so much for 
The noble old 


she 


learned to despise her. 
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and Sweden had 
aside for a hand- 
some courtier who had reminded her 
she was a woman. She squandered 
the public treasury of her native land; 
she collected books and works of art; 
she waged war; founded an academy ; 
rewarded unworthy favorites; talked 
philosophy; rioted in licentiousness; 
scoffed at theology; died in the bos- 
som of the Church of Rome, and be- 
queathed her fortune to a cardinal. 
Natural magnets are more copious- 
ly supplied by the human family than 
by the mineral kingdom. They may 
have a modicum of polarity, but not 
enough to oppugn the steady outflow 
of spontaneous temptation. Familiar 
to the prehistoric period, doubtless, 
they have rapidly increased with the 
advance of civilization by the princi- 
ple of selection and the survival of the 
fittest. Fortune favors, fate protects 
the beautiful and winning in every 
shape; and these are symbolized in 
the magnetic woman. She has a long 
and distinguished line, beginning with 
Thebes, Memphis, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, and extending to Paris, Naples, 
London, and New York. She 
been Iris and Venus, Pharisee and 
Sadducee, priestess and martyr, saint 
and secretary, patrician and plebeian, 
wife and virgin, maid and mistress, 
spotless lily and handled rose. Ju- 
dith, Salome, Helen, Statira, Cleo- 
patra, Lucretia, Poppa, Theresa, 
Jeanne d’Are, Laura di Noves, Agnes 
Sorel, Francoise Montespan, Barbara 
Palmer, Anna Schdénemann, Rachel, 
Lola Montez, Margaret Fuller— 
through all of them runs the same 
chord, vibrating to the same touch. 
An animated loadstone was Milonia 
Cesonia. Wife of Caligula, she ren- 
dered the cruelest of men somewhat 
human by the love for her he could 
not eradicate. Frenzied with passion 
for slaughter, he was anxious to kill 
her for no other reason than that she 
worshipped the dust he debased with 
his tread. Madman as he unquestion- 
ably was, he suffered from the linger- 
ing sanity his single affection seems to 
haveimposed. Unable to understand, 


minister that she 
leaned on she set 


has 
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in his moments of soundness, why 
there should be an exception to his 
universal hate, he ascribed her influ- 
ence upon him to the potency of drugs 
secretly administered. ‘Tell me, 
thou fascinating devil,” he screamed 
as he clutched the poor devoted wo- 
man by the throat—* tell me what 
poisons you have put in my wine thus 
to bind me against my will! Muake 
confession, malignant sorceress, or the 
torture shall wring it from thee!” 
Who but Caligula could have con- 
sidered love to be poison? His blood 
must have been deranged as his mind. 
What other tyrant has ever sought to 
destroy the one good angel of his life 
merely because she was such? Mir- 
acle of feminine congtancy, he could 
not expel adoration from her soul. 
The woman who could love Caligula 
must have been inhumanly affection- 
ate. And she did love him so wildly 
that when he 
begged the conspirators to hide their 
swords in the bosom they had be- 
reaved. From very pity of her an- 


Was assassinated, she 


guish, they granted her prayer; and 
Milonia died happy in the thought of 
not surviving a prince who was a 


moral pestilence to his race. She was 
so full of magnetism that from its re- 
dandance was created a flaming ideal, 
which, set abovean imperial monster, 
dispelled his dark deformity by the 
intensity of its radiance. The woman 
to whom love for Caligula was possi- 
ble, deserves a separate paradise. 

A true magnet, with a remarkable 
Mary Stuart, 
whose character historians have been 


variation was about 
wrangling for nearly three hundred 
years. The Marian controversy is 
not more nearly settled at this hour 
than when the head of Scotland's 
queen fell at Fotheringay Castle. The 
trouble seems to be that nobody takes 
her magnetism sufficiently to account. 
She was neither an angel, as her de- 
fenders wish to prove, nor a devil, as 
her traducers declare, but a mixture 
of both (this is the human composi- 
tion)—veritably feminine; far from a 
woman who was perfect, and yet a 
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perfect woman. The disposition is to 
judge her as a sovereign: she should 
be judged as a subject—the subject of 
her ardent temperament and wander- 
ing desires. Unlike most of her sex, 
she understood herself better than she 
was understood. She frequently said 
she was too much a woman to be a 
queen; but her blundering adherents 
were resolved she should be torment- 
ed with a crown. No princess has 
been more unfortunate; and her mis- 
fortunes sprang from setting her in a 
frame of history, instead of a frame to 
display her as a beautiful and brilliant 
woman. Ill-starred in her parentage, 
the place and time of her nativity, 
when she had once quitted misty and 
dreary Scotland for France, where her 
soul was born, she never should have 
been seduced from the land of vines. 
Her forebodings, after her early wid- 
owhood, on returning to Scotland, were 
No 
marvel she longed for the luxurious 
court, elegantly divided between love 
and letters. What pity, for her, that 
Catharine di Medicis was the serpent 
in that Parisian Eden! 
song of farewell shows that she left in 
France the joy of her heart and the 
kindness of her destiny. 

In Scotland her troubles began im- 
mediately. She Ro- 
manist in the midst of a Protestantism 
as narrow and intolerant as the creed 
it opposed. She was a Latin, not a 
Pict; a Stuart. Her 
vivacity, freedom, love of pleasure of- 
fended and shocked the Scotch reform- 
ers, who earnestly believed that flow- 
ers of enjoyment could only skirt the 
gulf of perdition. Everybody but her- 
husbands for her. She 


not less prophetic than gloomy. 


Her sad sweet 


was a sincere 


Guise, not a 


self selected 
was privileged to marry any man ex- 
cept him she preferred. Darnley was 
finally accepted, partly to avoid fur- 
ther badgering, but mainly because 
she was opposed. [A woman, witha 
warm bias for Apollo, would wed 
Vulean, if any persistent effort were 
made to prevent it. The myth that 
he was Aphrodite’s husband is mir- 
rored in tellural truth. Below Olym- 
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pus, the goddesses of love and beauty 
are continually joined with animalism 
and deformity.] -Mary soon wearied 
of Darnley, whose 
could not cover his want of brain and 
She transferred her active 
affections to Rizzio, and 


handsome face 


character. 
and plastic 


her lord, disapproving her disloyalty, 
formed a conspiracy against the Ital- 
ian, who was cowardly murdered. A 
woman never forgives her husband for 
killing her lover, however lenient she 
may be when the victim is marital. 
The incensed queen quickly dried the 


tears the assassination had evoked, in 
order to meditate revenge. Appar- 
ently reconciled to Darnley, the house 
in which he lay ill was blown up (con- 
nubial blowings-up are generally fig- 
urative) while his spouse was attend- 
ing » masquerade. He was not miss- 
ed; for Bothwell had some time sup- 
plied his place, and Bothwell was the 
precursor of others. 

It was Mary’s fortune to be loved; 
it was her misfortune to love. Hardly 
any man except John Knox (a bronze 
image is quite as susceptible as he was 
in his highest emotional state) ever 
approached her without a flush of 
erotic fever. She was entirely mag- 
netic: she gave out sparks like an 
electric machine; and every spark 
kindled a flame. She herself had 
wonderful amorous versatility. She 
could exchange a dead husband for a 
living lover with perfect equanimity. 
She could forget Rousard with Fran- 
and Francis tonsard. A 
sentimental shuttlecock, she rebound- 
ed from one masculine battledore to 


cis, with 


another, each time with a new spring, 
swinging, as she passed, from concus- 
s10n to caress. 

She was as liable to fascination as 
she certain to Her 
magnetism, with her capacity to be 
magnetized, was her unpropitions 
planet. Ifshe had not been lovable, 
she would not have been hated. It 
was the peril of her eyes that bore 
her to the block. Had Elizabeth been 
beautiful, and she homely, she would 
have been safe from the axe. But to 


was fascinate. 
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be a charming woman, in the view 
of the regnant Tudor, was a capital 
offense. Poor Mary went right nobly 
to herdeath. Was she comforted and 
sustained in her final hour by the hope 
of meeting in heaven a fair proportion of 
the many men she had loved on earth? 
There are magnetic women who 
are not imprudent, nor variable, nor 
deceitful. They are lovely without 
vanity, clever without 
elegant without affectedness, 
able without frivolity, gracious with- 
out condescension. They are not tlie 
delicious mistresses so many of us 
hunger for; they are the darling wives 
so very few of us get. They largely 
owe what they are to auspicious cir- 
cumstance, which is marriage to the 
mn they absorbingly and instinctive- 
ly love, and who loves them equally. 
No kinder fortune can come to wo- 
man. It insures her safety, loyalty, 
and happiness; it minimizes pain and 
sorrow; it elevates hope to the zenith. 
The pure magnets, as they may be 
called in contradistinction to the nat- 
ural, may not be better than the oth- 
ers; but they are luckier; and luck 
denotes the stealthiness of destiny. 
They draw often, though they are 
drawn but Where they are 
drawn, they stay and stick. In all the 
splendor of the midnight sky, there is 
for them only a single star on which 
the eyes of their soul supremely rest. 
They admire, they appreciate the 
glory of the vault, the beauty of each 
astral point; but from one alone is the 
light of guidance, sustainment, wor- 
ship. The pure magnet, encounter- 
ing her fate ere the currents of her 
affection have gone awry, loves once 
and forever, and earth is edenized. 
For her the race is run; the goal is 
reached. Doubt and dismay are end- 
ed. The fair future the 
present, and the present, through faith 
and sympathy, is infinite. In her love, 
not for man, nor @ man, but for the man, 
and in his love for her, the abstract 
god is made concrete, and through 
her lover’s presence heaven shines. 
Junius Henri Browne. 
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rTNHE escape of M. Henri Rochefort 

from his confinement in New 
Caledonia, with the attendant results, 
his arrival in the United States, his 
manifesto published in the New York 
“ Herald,” his lecture in this city, and 
his subsequent hurried departure for 
England, where he will continue his 
work of agitation against any and 
every government in France which is 
not the Commune, have again aroused 
public interest and curiosity regarding 
those revolutionary movements in 
France having for their avowed ob- 
ject social reform. 

Much was expected from the es- 
caped leader of the Communists, and 
grievously have the expectations been 
disappointed. It will not, perhaps, be 
unjust tosay that he was unequal to 
the position in which circumstances 
Let 
us cast a hasty glance at the situa- 
tion. 

The Napoleonic Empire had existed 
for twenty years, during which time 
France touched the highest point of 
all her greatness. The Republican 
opposition had become reduced to a 
few parliamentary efforts made by a 
handful of eminent men, such as Jules 
Favre, Adolphe Crémieux, Jules Gré- 
vy, and a young and promising tribune 
numed Gambetta. Some agitation 
was manifested from time to time in 
the great manufacturing centres like 
Paris and Lyons, and in the La Fillete 
ward of the former the air was often 
made musical with popular 
against Bandinguet and Mme. Ban- 
dinguette. Still the immense majority 
of the French people was favorable to 
the man who on the 2d of December, 
1851, then being President of the Re- 
public, had dissolved the National As- 
sembly by armed force, and proclaim- 
ed himself Emperor. After a reign 
of twenty years he had submitted the 
question of his popularity to the nation 


had placed him before the world, 


songs 


7 


through the Plébiscite, and it had been 
triumphantly vindicated. 

Then, in the midst of his glory, in- 
toxicated with vanity, this man deter- 
mined to realize those dreams of mili- 
tury conquest which had agitated the 
mind of his great uncle, and which 
found so sad an awakening on the 
fields of Waterloo. He seized upon a 
pretext to declare war against Prussia, 
thinking that soon, with that motley 
army, whose prestige lay in tradition, 
he of Ger- 
many. 

Like a castle of cards went down 
Empire and Emperor at the first blow 
of the Teutons, and on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, France, crushed 
bleeding, found herself without a gov- 
ernment. With awful 
power had reverted to the people who 
had delegated it. They entered the 
halls of legislation, and through their 
representatives, the Republicans, who 


would become master 


and 


suddenness 


have been named as meagre in 
influence and seized the 


abandoned rudder, and in establishing 


numbers, 


the government of National Defence, 


attempted to bring the wreck into 


harbor. 

The 
his triumphant march. 
vested. Gambetta, sailing through 
the air, proceeded to the central and 
southern provinces, and attempted to 
arouse the stolid and inactive of those 
sections with the trumpet blasts of 
war. They flocked to his standard, 
but the Napoleon III. 
were not the hardy sons of 1792, who 
repulsed the of combined 
Europe. Moreover they had neither 
leaders, nor arms, nor resources—only 
patriotism and so they 
were vanquished—though far 
easily than had been the imperial 
army—and France lay at the mercy 


meanwhile continued 
Paris was in- 


enemy 


subjects of 


invasion 


and valor; 


less 


of her conqueror. 
The Republicans at the head of the 
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government saw that peace had to be 
purchased at any price, and that hope 
thenceforward lay in the work of re- 
construction upon the basis of honor 
and morality, two elements which had 
not been considered essential by the 
fallen Ceesar. 

But as the world looked on, antici- 
pating at least the order and quiet of 
suddenly were 


exhaustion, again 


heard the noise and clamor of battle. 
Paris, whose fortifications were held 
by the triumphant Germans, raised in 
arms, proclaiming a hitherto unknown 


government, called the Commune. 
Adhering to it were Henri Rochefort, 
who had held office in the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, and was 
then a member of the Legislature, 
Victor Hugo, and other noted men. 
What were the objects of the Com- 
mune? what its desires and _princi- 
ples? It was not possible to ascertain 
these amid the confusion and convul- 
which followed. There 
stories rife. The people remembered 
1848, it was said, and feared that the 
existing government was aiming at a 
restoration of the monarchy. Also it 
was said the Commune does not mean 
Communism or It only 
expresses a form of government in 
which the various provinces shall be 


sions were 


socialism. 


represented as States. It is decen- 
tralization. But the motives which 
really actuated it and the principles 
underlying it have not been under- 
stood, at least by the world at large. 
Certain things have been easily ob- 
servable. It has been seen that the 
Commune repelled the best and most 
trusted names of France; that envy, 
hatred, jealousy, and suspicion were 
the elements which finally entered 
inte it; that many of the magnificent 
edifices of art of which 
France was so justly proud were 
under its rule of orgie destroyed by the 
fury of the petroleuses, those modern 
incendiaries who fed the fury of 
flame with petroleum; that it showed 
no mercy to prisoners; that as a cli- 
max to its horrors, it murdered the 
so-called hostages, and bestowed the 


and works 
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palm of martyrdom on the Archbishop 
of Paris and his distinguished associ- 
ates; that meanwhile the civil war 
proceeded with unabated fury before 
the lines of the triumphant foreigner; 
that the army of Versailles, embody- 
ing at that time the national indigna- 
tion, crowded foot by foot upon this 
monster of civil war and demagog- 
ism; that the great statesman who 
was at the head of affairs, he 
alone had stood up and with clarion 
voice opposed the war with Prussia, 
upheld the country in its dire extremi- 
ty against the mad Communists, the 
selfish Bonapartists, the sagacious Or- 
leanists, and the unteachable Legiti- 
mists; that having to rule an impov- 
erished country, broken to pieces by 
foreign and civil war and the exaction 
of five thousand millions of francs, he 
suppressed the second, resorting to 
those terrible measures which resulted 
in death or deportation to thousands 
of fanatics who threatened to destroy 
the foundations of society, paid the 
exaction, organized the scattered ele- 
ments of prosperity within the nation, 
and in a word, by his intelligence and 
patriotism placed France in the way 
of speedy regeneration, showing him- 
self as the humble and untitled repre- 
sentative of the vanquished, greater 
and worthy of a more lasting glory 
than the proud conqueror with his 
imperial crown and robes of purple. 
All these things have been patent to 
even the most casual observer. 

Those of the Communists who, es- 
caping the dire punisliment meted out 
to their companions, have taken ref- 
uge in foreign lunds, complain that 
they have been misrepresented by 
their enemies; that the massacre of 
the hostages and the destruction of 
the national monuments the 
work of a mob of criminals; that the 
Commune, with stern honesty, respect- 
ed property, as was exemplified in the 
undisturbed millions contained in the 
Bank of France; and that their princi- 
ples, truly interpreted, embody the 
only correct idea of Republicanism in 
France, Their appeal has not been 


who 


were 
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heard, however, owing probably to 
the fact that it has been made by no 
one of political or literary reputa- 
tion. 

Rochefort was one of the 
prominent of the deported, and after 
three years of prison and seclusion, he 
appears in the metropolis of that na- 
tion in which the avenues to public at- 
tention are wide and always open. 
Ile came, a scholar and a writer of no 
mean ability, as was exemplified in his 
uttacks Napoleon. Even Victor 
Hugo, in petitioning the French gov- 
ernment for his pardon, had given as 
one reason for it his high literary skill. 
It was natural to suppose, therefore, 
that from him the public would re- 
ceive a distinct, comprehensive, and 


more 


on 


convincing enunciation of those prin- 
ciples upon which the Commune was 
based. 

He came to New York, and, with 
that nervous impatience characteris- 
tic of his nation, furnished a commu- 
nication to the public press on the 


very day of his arrival. In it and in 


his subsequent lecture he poured forth 


nll the bitterness of « nature possessed 
of large capabilities in that direction. 
He fiercely attucked the French mon- 
archists, showed no tenderness toward 
his personal enemies, depicted the 
cruelty and ferocity displayed by the 
French government towards the de- 
ported, related certain touching inci- 
dents the heroes of which were boys 
or young and 
to present himself and his companions 
to his audience as martyrs to the ideal 
of their political faith, the Republic, 
but left us as much as ever in the dark 
concerning what we most wished to 
know. 

He has not told us what he means 
by the Republic, a word of so many 
significations in Europe. He has not 
revenled the mystery and desires of 
the Commune. Without elevation of 
style or dignity of tone, and seeming- 
ly unconscious of the réle he was ex- 
pected to assume, he confined himself 
to the utterance of his lute, and this 
accom plished, hurried to England, that 


women, endeavored 
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he might add further combustible ma- 
terial to the social and political bon- 
fires now burning in France. 

Standing before a public educated 
in all the manifestations of political 
life, and in sympathy with any gov- 
ernment by the people, it devolved 
upon him to portray the programme 
of the party to which he 
and which elaimed for its object the 
advancement of those principles upon 
which the happiness of mankind is 
based. The great Communist failed 
to depict the origin and causes of that 
uprising which culminated in one of 
the bloodiest pictures upon the page 
of time. 

This horrible episode, so sudden, so 


belongea, 


seemingly mysterious in its develop- 
ment, had its inception in that most 
important question of the nineteenth 
century, the relations between capital 
and labor—more iin portant, too, than 
ever before, since the latter, realizing 
its power at last, is organized, threat- 
Dangerous in 
its political aspect, the -Commune is 
far more so in the social. Its history 
shows that its supporters and defend- 


ening, and aggressive. 


ers are the Internationals, an associa- 
tion of perturbed elements looking to 
such radical changes in the relations 
between capital and labor as sliall sub- 
vert the very framework of society. 
With theories plausible and fascinat- 
ing to minds schooled in misery, and 
ready for any through 
which they hope to obtain a better seat 
at the banquet of life, it is silently yet 
rapidly extending itself throughout 
Europe and even in America. Through 
it and the principles which it repre- 


movement 


sents—working not always directly or 
systemnatically—have been concentrat- 
ed and organized the hitherto scatter- 
ed, and therefore weak forces of labor. 

On two occasions have efforts been 
made to carry the principles of social- 
ism, which it the 
sphere of practical life in France: in 
June, 1848, and through the Commune, 
in 1871. On the first, General Ca- 
vaignac, with marvellous rapidity, as- 
sembled three hundred thousand sol- 


represents, into 
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diers and militia, and after four days 
of uninterrupted fighting in the streets 
of Paris, crushed the hydra to the 
earth. On the second the world wit- 
nessed, with a shudder of horror, the 
series of desperate conflicts in which 
no less than twenty thousand men fell 
dead within the city and outskirts of 
Paris, and which had for an epilogue 
the executions on the plains of Sarto- 
ry and the deportation to New Cale- 
donia. On both occasions the move- 
ment originated in the midst of politi- 
eal convulsions, when the social mire 
came to the surface, and the extremest 
efforts of power were found necessary 
to suppress it. May there not come a 
time when this power—which repre- 
sents the great minority of the higher 
und middle classes—will prove un- 
equal to the task? 

It were a grievous mistake to sup- 
pose that this element for the subver- 
sion of society exists only in France, 
and that from the standpoint of other 
countries the phenomenon can be stud- 
ied without risk of contagion. Per- 


haps if the matter be analyzed with 


care, it will be found that, all circum- 
stances considered, the outburst of 
Communism in France presented fea- 
tures as little to be dreaded as it is like 
that its manifestation 
there was not because the social mire 
is thicker there than it is elsewhere, 
but because it happened to be stirred 
in a powerful manner by events which 
of themselves had nought to do with 
socialism. 

Communism or socialism is an ele- 
ment existing under different forms, 
and with apparently different aims, 
but with the same tendencies, through- 
out the civilized world. In some lo- 
calities it is latent, in others threaten- 
ing—everywhere in preparation for a 
great struggle. Itis an element which 
cannot be extirpated by cannon, by 
deportations, nor even by wholesale 
executions. It is the natural cut- 
growth of that modern society in which 
labor has become elevated, dignified, 
and powerful, while capital would fain 
have it maintain its old subservient re- 


to anywhere; 
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lation. Its organization is in the In- 
ternational Society, which is the night- 
mare of every European government. 

Its manifestations lave not been 
confined to France. In Spain, after 
the abdication of King Amadeus and 
the declaration of a republic, a revolu- 
tion, with the ostensible object of es- 
tablishing the federal form, yet decid- 
edly communistic in its character, gave 
up to desolation and the flames many 
thousands of homes, and in Carthage- 
na sustained a protracted siege at an 
immense sacrifice of life and treasure 
to the nation. During the movement 
several towns were reduced to ashes, 
and their inhabitants massacred in 
large numbers. 

And here in the United States, where 
the universal freedom and the general 
prosperity of the laboring classes 
which prevails would seem to do 
away with all danger of social convul- 
sions, manifestations having the same 
origin and character have been wit- 
In 1863 the city of New York 
was in danger of falling into the hands 
of Communists far more dreadful in 
their unreasoning ferocity than those 
of Paris. In 1871 one of the finest 
cities of the American continent was 
reduced to aslies, and amid their suf- 
fering and desolation the inhabitants 
were called upon to oppose those chil- 
dren of misery who constitute the 
strugglers and plunderers in that great 
army which labor is marshalling 
against the cohorts of capital. Nor 
were they suppressed and driven back 
to their dens until met by a military 
force. Later, and in Boston, that city 
which regards itself as the centre of 
the higher civilization of the country, 
a siniilar scene was enacted. 

These manifestations were made in 
a land where suffering can hardly re- 
sult from the scarcity of food; where 
the condition of the working class is 
unequalled under the sun, and the soil 
is not favorable to the growth of so- 
cialism. Indeed, such manifestations 
have not been the greatest in those 
countries where the condition of the | 
laborers is the worst. 


nessed. 
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The workingmen of France are un- 
doubtedly the happiest in Europe. 
The lands have subdivided 
that the people enjoy the full benetits 
of a soil rich in vineyards and other 
results of the highest cultivation. The 
various industries are so extended that 
constant employment is furnished to 
the poor, and, as the result, the labor- 
ing class is better paid, better dressed, 
and better fed than those of the neigh- 
Tie French are not a 
The great mass of 
are in exile 


been so 


boring nations. 
migrating people. 
these residing abroad 
through political or other offences, and 
are constantly longing to return to the 
land they love, compared with which 
all other lands are to them dark and 
The influence of talented 
demagogues, preaching a socialism so 


cheerless. 


exaggerated from its English or Ger- 


man model as to appear grotesque, 
save for that ferocity which makes it 
fearful, has given rise to those mani- 
festations which have horrified the 
world, and which have found their op- 
portunity in those political agitations 
resulting in the dethronement of Louis 
Philippe and Louis Napoleon. 

In Spain the ration of bread and ba- 
con can always be had, even by the 
most idle and dissolute. There the 
leaven of French theories has produc- 
ed like results amid the so frequent po- 
litical eruptions. In both countries 
the movement has been inspired rath- 
er by fanaticism than by positive mis- 
ery. But suppose some great convul- 
sion shake to its centre any one of 
those nations in whicha proper supply 
of food is difficult to obtain, where 
hunger sits down with the poor, while 
the wealthy classes are addicted to the 
very refinement of luxury, and it is 
not difficult to conceive that the vonse- 
quences would be far more disastrous 
than have followed the uprising of the 
Commune in Paris and Carthagena. 

Even England, confident in her 
years of internal accord, and the love 
of the people for the government, has 
no insurance against events which 
may overthrow the existing order. 

Her history is not free from civil dis- 
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cords and revolutions, in which her 
peopie manifested a bigotry and fero- 
city which would compare well with 
those of the Commune. Imagine an 
event the possibility of which is so 
adroitly sketched in the “ Battle of 
Dorking,” producing those convul- 
sions in society which bring to the sur- 
face the millions of men always threat- 
ened with hunger. Fancy them real- 
izing the power of numbers, now that 
misfortune, which their 
birthright, has overshadowed the na- 
tion, and asking why is it that the rich, 
who labor not, have of 
pounds sterling beyond their reniotest 
wants, live in palaces, and lead lives 
of luxury and pleasure, while we, the 
poor, producers of all, have no bed 
upon which to rest when weary, no 
bread to eat when hungry? Who 
would undertake to answer the ques- 
tion to their satisfaction, and be re- 
sponsible for the result? 

Imagine a similar event in Germa- 


was own 


thousands 


ny, too, where every year a million 
of people abandon their homes, flying 
from poverty and misery. 

In this great country, where, in a 
city like New York, as statistics prove, 
there may be found in two wards one 
hundred thousand souls who have no 
other means of existence than crime 
or public charity, and where thousands 
clamor for employment while eating 
the bread of dependence, is it impossi- 
ble to fancy the experiments of Chica- 
go and Boston, under the fierce train- 
ing of the Internationals, repeated on 
a larger scale? 

The conduct of the police authorities 
in suppressing the meeting at Tomp- 
kins square was tyrannical and brutal, 
in view of the suffering it represented 
and the absence of any immediate dan- 
ger. Operating with an eye to the fu- 
ture, and far more wisely than they 
knew, it was kind and merciful. And 
yet the public, always recognizing: in 
an unreasoning way the injustice done 
the laboring man, would permit no 
punishment of the law-breaker, and 
grave legislators gave respectful ear 
to his complaint. 
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Whatever may be the real danger in 
which civilized nations may eventual- 
ly be placed by the avarice of the pro- 
prietary class, and even assuming that 
the respective governments will al- 
ways find means to crush any commun- 
istic movement, the fact exists that a 
greater part of humanity live in pov- 
erty, and a large proportion suffer at 
times the pangs of hunger. This, un- 
fortunately, has been the case from 
time immemorial—a cancer in the 
breast of nations—and hence in other 
ages the dreams of Theophrast and 
Plato, and in our own epoch the theo- 
ries, oftentimes exaggerated and im- 
practicable in their character, of 
Locke, Moore, Malthus, Campanella, 
3abeeuf, Fourier, Robert Dale Owen, 
Blanque Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and 
many other would-be reformers of so- 
ciety. That the existing order has not 
produced, does not produce or promise 
to the happiness of the mass, no one 
will deny. Equally certain is it that 
society, as at present constituted, is 
based on injustice. 

Must we conclude that the evil has 
no remedy, and that the only thing 
which remains is to arm the higher 
and middle classes for the inevitable 
conflict, ready to slaughter the poor 
man whenever he shall stretch forth 
his hand to take the bread he needs? 
May we belieye that in the march of 
progress of which we boast, will come 
the rectification of existing evils, and 
that we have only to await patiently 
the certain coming of the millennium ? 
Neither the one nor the other. The 
spirit of the century has no sympathy 
with the principle of waiting. It has 
no faith save in action. It says what 
man would have done man must do. 
Therefore means must be found of re- 
conciling the antagonisms between la- 
bor and capital, now so threatening, 
und the great struggle between misery 
and superfluity be ended forever. 

In so far as we admit that matters 
are not as they should be, we are all 
socialists. Regarding the remedy, the 
opinions are almost as numerous as 
those who entertainthem. The various 
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schemes of the socialists or commun- 
ists always involve the idea of abso- 
lute power on the part of the govern- 
ment; an unquestioned authority over 
person and property. To carry out 
their plans, the government must be 
at liberty to make dispositions which, 
in the exercise of its judgment, appear 
best for the happiness of all. It is an 
anomaly, therefore, for these self-styled 
reformers to place themselves in the 
category of republicans. Their aim is 
not liberty, but the purest despotism, 
and, wearing the Phrygian cap, they 
do harm to the cause of republicanism, 
at least in Europe. They would sub- 
stitute for the tyranny of a Cesar who 
reasons, the despotism of a mob 
which does not. They desire control 
of this absolute government, that they 
may punish all opposed to them and 
their theories. They are not merciful 
nor respecters of opinions. Agitators 
of this class, like Rochefort, attack in 
the same breath the imperialists, the 
pure republicans like Favre, and mod- 
erate supporters of the Republican 
form, such as Thiers and Casimir Pé- 
rier, in whom rests the only hope for 
the maintenance of liberty and order 
in that country. 

In 1848 Louis Blane attempted to 
establish the national workshop sys- 
tem, and failed completely. We have 
seen the results of the Commune. Still 
we are not forced to the conclusion 
that reforms of a social character are 
impossible. The community of New 
Harmony, founded by Owen, would 


probably have been a success if, in- 


stead of its base of liberal 
ment, it had been founded on perfect 
absolutism. The Jesuits in Paraguay 
demonstrated in the most practical 
and convincing manner the practica- 
bility of » Communist society. For 
nearly a century that country prosper- 
ed under their rule, they being the ab- 
solute owners and holders of all the 
property in the community, and the 
sole directors of industry. They as- 
signed to every one his position, and 
realized in its perfection the theocratic, 
absolute government which has so 


govern- 
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long been the dream of the ultramon- 
tunes. Had they not been attacked in 
vigorous, unexpected, and over- 
whelming manner by Pope Garga- 
nelli and Charles III. of Spain, they 
would have continued their happy 
tyranny indefinitely. They stamped 
their impress so strongly upon the 
country that Dr. France and Lopez 
successively adopted the absolute 
principle, exercising that complete 
control of the people’s property which 
had been inaugurated by the fathers. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 
Sommunism is only _ practicable 
under a pure despotism, and surely 
the working men who cry out against 
the evils which afflict them, and who 
are looking to the Communists and 
the Internationals for relief, will reject 
the idea of establishing an absolute 
government which will oblige every 
one to work in the way and manner it 
may prescribe; which will assign to 
every one his- home, his food, and his 
labor, the unquestioned regulator of 


All 


every action and every relation. 


hope for the rectification of admitted 
evils through Communism must there- 
fore be given up. 

A remedy has been proposed claim- 
ing to have all the advantages of Com- 
munism without the necessary sequel 
of despotic government; namely, co- 


operative societies. However much 
reason there may be for criticising the 
attempt of Owen at New Harmony, 
much credit is due to his efforts in in- 
augurating at New Castle the Monitor 
Coéperative Association. The theory 
cominends itself at once to the reflect- 
ing mind, and the practical successes 
it has met with in England, Germany, 
France, and this country would give 
some hope that in it may be found the 
desideratum looked for, were it not for 
the fact that they have extended but 
slowly, the rate being such as to af- 
ford little prospect of its ultimate gen- 
eral adoption, which would be essen- 
tial to a cure of the evil. Certainly 
they should be encouraged by every 
means, but they must be the result of 
voluntary action on the part of the la- 
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boring classes. Possibly in them may 
be seen the columns which shall sup- 
port the future edifice, but they are 
not at present equal tothe emergency. 
Beyond this no remedy has been at- 
tempted, the great nations contenting 
themselves with the palliative of pri- 
vate and public charity. 

Great credit is due to the manifesta- 
tion of charitable feeling in modern 
society. In England, in France, and, 
above all, in the United States, hospi- 
tals of every description, schools, and 
religious institutions for the relief of 
suffering, have been founded by the 
spontaneous gifts of the people. Per- 
haps the claim that in this present age 
we occupy the higher point of civiliza- 
tion is in the constant recognition of 
the fact ** Ye have the poor always 
with you.” England, through direct 
aid in her poor law, has stayed the 
tide of absolute starvation which 
threatened thousands of her people, 
affording thereby but a temporary re- 
lief, and in the United States 
extraordinary exertions of the charit- 
able which have been the talk and 
admiration of the world, have not 
stopped the on-swelling tide of misery, 
and the melancholy fact forces itself 
upon the attention, that charity is but 
a makeshift providing no sufficient 
remedy for the difficulty, and so the 
problem remains unsolyed. 

And yet the question must be grap- 
pled. It is manifestly unjust, says the 
socialist, that while some have not the 
necessaries of life, others have a large 
surplus; that, for example, at the 
Derby, Longchamps, or Jerome Park 
large sums should be wasted by those 


those 


who are only the consumers—drones 
in the great social hive who have no 
thought of the hungry, to whom a 
crust of bread would be a blessing. 
It must be solved, not only because it 
is just to do it, but because it is dan- 
gerous not to do it. The poor of late 
have acquired 2 knowledge that alms 
may be successfully asked for with 
musket and torch in hand, that 
they too have the power of expending 
superfluities with marvellous rapidity. 


and 
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This International Society of which 
we complain, whose roots are extend- 
ing the world over, which is drilling 
its ragged, gaunt cohorts for the com- 
ing day when they shall take what is 
denied them, is not all evil. It is 
based on the idea of righting a wrong; 
and it is having at least the beneficial 
effect that it is pointing out to people 
and rulers the danger which exists, 
moving them to the necessary mea- 
sures to provide against it. And yet 
its action of a practical character has 
ever been an encroachment upon vest- 
ed rights, and it has presented no 
theory of which wisdom could ap- 
prove. 

Maybe its greater strength in Eu- 
rope grows out of the fact that it ex- 
ists under the ban of the authorities, 
upon whom the suffering poor are 
ever wont to look with suspicion. 
Here its adherents have unlimited 
freedom; but neither in the one place 
nor the other has it advanced any theo- 
ries for the relief of the evils of which 
it complains which commend them- 
selves to the wise and the good, and it 
has been seen how its great hero and 
leader, M. de Rochefort, instead of 
drawing aside the veil which conceals 
its ends and purposes from the public, 
presented only his personal hates and 
spirit of revenge. 

Since, then, no remedy is proposed 
by those who suffer from and com- 
plain of the evil, and official and _pri- 
vate charity is unequal to it, must we 
say, ‘There is no hope”? Assuredly 
not. The nineteenth century does not 
despair. 

As antagonistical in interest and 
sentiment as may be the nations of the 
earth, upon this question they are 
brought together by a community of 
danger. It being the most important, 
all minor interests should give way 
before it, and that system be adopted 
in their mutual relations which will 
bring the necessities and comforts of 
life to that point where they will be 
the most easily obtainable by the poor. 
To this end Smith, Say, Molinari, Bas- 
tiat, Garnier, Bryant, and other pro- 
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found thinkers, have written. They 
have demonstrated that the system of 
legislation which would prevent others 
from selling their products while com- 
pelling them to buy yours, is one of 
the principal causes of the misery 
which exists, The balance of trade, 
the preservation of which is considered 
the ultima Thule of all effort, is a con- 
stantly receding mirage; and yet the 
struggles to maintain it close the nat- 
ural outlet of productions, place a 
check upon labor, and give birth to 
searcity and high prices. 

It is true thatin England pauperism 
exists notwithstanding her liberal 
trade system, but this grows out of 
the law of primogeniture and other 
things, the direct tendency of which 
is to concentrate property in the hands 
of the few, in opposition to that subdi- 
vision which is favorable to the inter- 
est of the many. Meanwhile let it be 
borne in mind that the triumph of the 
anti-corn league, which opened the 
way to the abolition of tariff, saved 
thousands from starvation. 

The constant aim of Cobden, which 
was to break down the bulwark of im- 
port duties and cause the nations to 
favor each other with their best pro- 
ductions, in order that abundance and 
cheap rates should prevail and labor 
be constantly employed, should not be 
considered impracticable, a dream of 
Utopia. The march of progress has 
had many prejudices to overcome, 
mighty opposition to contend against. 
It is fortunate that in this 
and trade, once so despised, now are 
cultivated and favored by the mon- 
archies of Europe. Napoleon IIT. be- 
lieved that he could best increase the 
power of the nation and sustain his 


age, labor 


empire by enriching the people, and, 
to that end, under his rule France took 
the first great step toward industrial 
It is probable that Ger- 


freedom. 
many and the other nations would of- 
fer no insurmountable obstacles to the 
arrangement intimated, and it is easily 
to be seen thatin the United States, 
where the fancied interest of certain 
localities, eloquently defended by em- 
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inent orators and writers, and aided 
by certain political events, have thrown 
restrittions around commerce, the tide 
of liberty in industrial and economic 
matters is gaining ground through the 
efforts of others, and more than all, 
through the lessons of experience. 
When this great nation shall realize 
that with its unmeasured territory; 
with its immense agricultural 
sources, comprising those of every 
clime; with its extended coasts, bor- 
dering two oceans,, indented with 
magnificent harbors; with its rivers 
and inland seas; with its petroleum, 
its mineral wealth, its enormous con- 
centration of capital, and its rich man- 
ufactures; with its yearly immigra- 
tion of six hundred thousand people; 
withits intelligent, industrious, money- 
making and money-saving native pop- 
ulaution—in fact, with every gift which 
Providence has bestowed on the most 
favored, and calculated to give it the 
first place anrong the nations of the 
earth—when it realizes that in despite 
of all this its credit is not superior to 
that of France, which is neither great- 
er in population nor richer in its in- 
dustries, and with infinitely less ad- 
vantages; that the sound of the ham- 
mer is not heard in its ship-yards; that 
its products are carried in foreign bot- 
toms; that the prices for the necessi- 
ties of life within its borders are so 
exorbitant that even many of its well- 


re- 
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to-do citizens exile themselves to Eu- 
rope on account of them; that its 
financial condition is full of uncer- 
tainty, and that from time to time the 
sentiment of charity has to be strained 
to the utmost to prevent thousands 
from starving—when all these so pa- 
tent facts are realized, it may be per- 
haps admitted there 
wrong in tle economical situation, 
which calls for immediate action, and 
may perchance give the influence of 
her voice in favor of universal reci- 
procity. 

The free traders have such perfect 
confidence in their theories that they 
present them as a panacea which shall 
put an end to pauperism, and estab- 
lish the proper relations between labor 
and capital. They are at least con- 
sonant with the spirit of freedom. 
They promise a change from the ex- 
isting order, which cannot be worse, 


is something 


and from which no reformers offer re- 
lief. 

The necessities of the situation de- 
mand that they should be tried before 
they are condemned. To ignore the 
evil is to admit that modern society 
must exist under the sword of Damo- 
jommune, 
is liable 


cles, represented by the 
and that modern civilization 
to perish through an eruption of hun- 
ger as did the Roman through the 
irruption of barbarians. 

JOSE DE ARMAS CESPEDES. 
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5 sgtter tty haze is on the fields, 
On lake, and wood, and sky; 
By rain refreshed the brooklet yields 

Its rills that late ran dry; 
Out on the slupes repose the sheep, 
In lazy postures cast : 


The world seems wrapped in balmy sleep, 
A dormitory vast ; 
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Save that from yonder close-cropped lea 
Come voices through the air, 

Pitched in the happy childish key 
That breathes no thought of care— 

From small and sunburnt boys and girls, 
Each with its wild-briar head 

Of tow-like locks or tangled curls, 
Black, yellow, brown, and red. 


Spreading across the smooth, green plain, 
Like hounds upon the scent, 

The small troop furms a moving chain, 
In quest of mushrooms bent. 

Checked aprens by their bulging folds 
Show Maude and Lily’s luck, 

And Jakey’s hat full vouchers holds 
Of the vein that he has struck, 


Full knowing is the smallest wight 
In all that little band 

*Bout mushrooms that contain a biight 
And mushrooms that are bland ; 

For sad experience this doth ring 
In each one’s prompting mind— 

‘* Who poison-mushrooms home doth bring 
To penance is consigned.”’ 


O life in yonder merry group 
Its shadowy wake descries ; 

Upon the mind there crowds a troop 
Of eager memories ! 

The casual mushrooms on the sward 
Of life’s wayside that grew, 

Some that with worth had no accord, 
Some that were good and true. 


And drowsily the golden haze 
Seems o’er the fields to part, 
And through it looms a dreamy maze 
Unto the watcher’s heart, 
Of woods and fields in boyhood’s day, 
And damsels fair and bright— 
All forms that long have passed away 
Into the solemn night. 
CuarLtes Dawson Suanty. 
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JT SOMETIMES go for oatmeal and 
| a bowl of milk to an unpretend- 
ing eating-house, or so called dairy, 
which some people call a restaurant, 
and which in Shakespeare’s time 
would have been called an ordinary— 
a name, by the way, which I remem- 
ber having seen in my boyhood on the 
signs of many of the eating-houses 
then in the wide part of Fulton street 
which stretches between the ferry and 
Water street. As I was one day sit- 
ting in this place ruminating over my 
fodder, perhaps also ina Jaques mood, 
‘chewing the food of sweet and bitter 
fancy,” I was startled by hearing, ina 
sharp and rather nosey voice, the as- 
sertion, in a discontented and positive 
tone, “I don’t call this very pop'lar 
pie.” The extraordinary nature of 
this declaration roused me from my 
musing. It was addressed, as I found, 
toa very pretty fair-haired waitress, 
by a lad, or, as he doubtless regarded 
himself, young man, or better, young 
gentleman. <A his face 
showed me that he was perfectly seri- 
ous, and that he was quite unaware 
that what he had said was of any 
importance, except in so far as it ex- 


glance at 


pressed his opinion of the compound 
that lay before him, ruda indigestaque 


moles. I had expected to find the 
spexker something of «» wag, and to 
see in a twitch of the eyelid, a slight 
twist of the mouth, or at least in a de- 
terminedly vacant and stolid look of 
the whole face, an indication of the 
consciousness of dry humor. I saw 
nothing of the kind. He was a chap 
some fifteen or sixteen years old, who, 
in a soiled and draggled linen coat, 
with his hat on the back of his head, 
his pen behind his ear, a long heaven- 
ly blue satin neck-tie, and a large 
amethyst ring on the little finger of 
his right hand, had come in for his 
dinner of “roas beef lean an well 


done na cuppa coughy ™ to which he 
had added by way of dessert or ban- 
quet “‘up piece upeye.” His declara- 
tion as to the segment of sodden 
dough and half-stewed sass with which 
he was about to afflict his bowels, that 
it was not popular, had no reference 
whatever to the favor with which it 
was regarded by the public at large, 
or even by that part of the public 
which frequented that particular eat- 
ing-house. He meant merely that he 
found it not to his liking; that 
not good; and therefore he xnnounced 
his inwbility to pronounce it popular. It 
was the first time, I am willing to be- 
lieve, thatthat word had ever been pub- 
licly used in that sense; and yet he was 
as unconscious that he had perpetrated 


it was 


a neologisni as an honest German near 
by had been that he had illustrated 
Grimm’s law by calling for “‘ bork und 
peans.” To him popular meant good. 
During the whole of his brief life he 
had heard and seen the word 
a way which, as he did not know its 
real meaning, led him to take it in the 
A good thing was 


used in 


sense of excellent. 
popular, a bad thing unpopular. A 
popular measure, a popular fellow, 
a popular hook, meant to him a good 
measure, a good fellow, a good book. 
Of the connection of popular and popu- 
larity with populous, he was probably 
as thoughtless as he was ignorant of 
their connection with populus. His 
extraordinary perversion of the word 
was a striking illustration of the effect 
produced by the constant reference to 
the opinion of *‘ the people” as a cri- 
terion of merit in all things, from pies 
to Presidents. 

This effect has come (for although 
the use of the word in his sense has, 
I believe, never been remarked, there 
are doubtless hundreds of thousands 
of persons to whom it has that, or 
nearly that meaning) from an igno- 
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rance or a disregard of its essential 
meaning, and a fastening of the atten- 
tion upon an idea altogether adven= 
titious and incidental. It is in this 
way that words are distorted from 
their true functions, and that language 
becomes so confused that people who 
have not the same intellectual training, 
and who do not breathe the same so- 
cial atmosphere, rarely talk together 
without continual misunderstanding, 
of more or less importance. There 
are two words, for example, gentle- 
man and lady, which are used as fre- 
quently as any other, and which in this 
country are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, without any generally accepted 
meaning. ‘Among certain people they 
have one meaning, ameng certain 
other people quite another; and so 
divergent are these meanings that un- 
less you know the person with whom 
you speak so well that you can put 
yourself in his place and assume his 
habits of thought, you cannot under- 
stand exactly what he means by the 
words a perfect gentleman anda perfect 


lady. Theonly meaning common toall 
who use them is their distinction of 
sex: they distinguish man from wo- 
man; two creatures that seem about 
disappearing entirely from the west- 
ern world, except among people of 
the highest culture and simplest man- 


ners. Do we not see often the adver- 
tisement which announces that “A 
sales lady” offers her services to any 
one who may be in need of them? 
Dees not the gentlemanly conductor 
ask us to move up in the street car 
and “let in this lady,” as Bridget Mc- 
Quean, smelling slightly of pipe and 
poteen, struggles at the car door with 
her basket of clothes? Far be it from 
me to insinuate that Bridget is not a 
perfect lady; for I should thereby run 
the risk of having my head broken by 
Patrick, her husband, whom the con- 
ductor would also call a gentleman; 
but chiefly because it is not my busi- 
ness here to draw social distinctions, 
but only verbal ones. There are some 
people whose ideal of a perfect gentle- 
man is a man who pays his bills with- 
34 
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out question the first time they are 
presented; tried by which test, I fear 
there are some of us who would fail 
sadly in the article of our gentry. A 
wuiter’s idea of a perfect gentleman is 
one who orders a good dinner, and 
paying for it, gives him all the change 
under a dollar; and I know a woman 
of very excellent sense and breeding 
whose notion ofa perfect gentleman is 
a man that never speaks to her with- 
out taking off his hat, and does not sit 
in her presence until he is asked to do 
so. Perhaps the waiter’s criterion is 
quite as reasonable as hers. Twenty 
years ago the South honestly believed 
that there were very few gentlemen in 
the North; and perhaps the most un- 
exceptionable definition of a gentle- 
man might have been given, if the 
giver could have put his idea into 
words, by an old Southern negro 
house servant, who for all hjs life had 
served masters hardly better manner- 
ed than himself. 

Bat it is not as to the meaning of 
such words and phrases only that there 
is confusion. The great difficulty in 
most discussions in the social circle is 
the misapprehension of terms. To 
various people the same words have 
different shades of meaning, and even 
meanings widely different. This is so 
much the case that intelligent and 
good-natured argument upon subjects 
of common interest is often found im- 
possible. The disputants exasperate 
each other by what seem to be wilful 
perversions of language; the fact be- 
ing merely that words really have to 
them different significations. The first 
point in all discussions should be the 
settlement of the exact meaning of 
the chief terms in regard to the mat- 
ter in dispute; and it will generally 
be found that this in itself involves no 
little consideration, and that the various 
apprehension of those terms makes ra- 
tional and satisfactory discussion very 
difficult. The higher the culture and 
the better the breeding of the dispu- 
tants, the less of this difficulty will be 
found. Discussions among scholars 
and scientific men are comparatively 
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easy and satisfactory, because they 
have a common and a clear idea of the 
meaning of the words they use. But 
yet there is good ground for Moliére's 
satire when he makes Dr. Pancrace fu- 
rious when Dr. Marphurius speaks to 
him of the form ofa hat when heshould 
say the figure ofa hat.* The widedif- 
fusion of a loose or merely literate ac- 


quaintance with the terms of science, 


of philosophy, and of criticism, has in- 
creased this difficulty so much of late 
that intelligent men, 
whose sensitive natures shrink from 


years, some 


wrangling, eschew social discussion 
altogether. The influence of this re- 
striction is thus added to many others 
which tend to that diminution of the 
higher style of conversation which has 
for many years been among the nega- 
tive forces in the deterioration of the 
pleasures of society. 

It will be found that the words as to 
the meaning of which there is this di- 
vergent apprehension, are mostly Lat- 
in words, more or less englished in 
their endings. All words are subject 
to this misapprehension and perver- 
sion, but those of Romanic or Latin 
origin are more so than truly English 
words, because of the imperfect and 
so to speak unnatural apprehension 
of their meaning in their early use by 


* Sganarelle. Et quoi encore? 

Pancrace. Un ignorant m‘a volu soutenir une 
proposition erronée, une proposition épouvant- 
able, effroyabie, exécrable. 

8S. Puis-je demander ce que c'est? 

P. Ah! seigneur Sganarelle tout est reversé 
aujourdhui, et le monde est tombe dans un cor 
ruption generale: une licence epouvantable 
rogne partout; et les magistrats qui sont etablis 
pour maintenir ordre dans cet Etat devroient 
mourir de honte en souffrant un scandale aussi 
intolérable que celui dont je veux parler. 

8. Quoi donc? 

P. N’est-ce pas une chose horrible, un chose 
qui cri vengeance au ciel, que d’endurer q’on 
dise publiquement la forme d un chapeau. 

8. Comment? 

P. Je sustiens qu’il faut dire la figure dun 
chapeau, et non pas la forme: d’autant qu'il y a 
cette difference autre la forme et la figure, que 
Ja forme est la disposition ext¢rieure des corps 
qui sont animés, et la figure la disposition ex- 
térieure des corps qui sont inanimés: et puis- 
que le chapeau est un corps inanimé, il faut 
dire la figure d’un chapeau. and non pas la 
forme.—-“‘ Le Mariage Forcé,” Sc. vi. 
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the mass of the people. Really to un- 
derstand and to rightly use the whole 
voeabulary of what (apart from all 
technical words) has been called Eng- 
lish for a very long time, requires 
some knowledge of the Latin lan- 
Evidence of this condition of 
things comes out very plainly when 
persons whose education has not in- 
cluded some study of that language, 
or (no small or inferior part of educa- 
tion) constant intercourse with highly 
cultivated people, undertake to use the 
Latin part of our modern so-called 
English language, If they can do so 
without striking blunders, they very 
rarely escape without showing a mis- 
apprehension of the true, that is, the 
radical ineaning of some one or more 
of the Romanic words they use. They 
stumble into ‘** popular pie,” and very 
often something much worse. Wits 
and humorists have felt this, although 
they have probably not set it clearly 
out even in their own The 
blunders of the Mrs. Malaprops, and 
the Mrs. Partingtons, and their kind, 
will be found to be almost wholly in 
the Latin part of the language. In 
long English words their brains or 
tongues are not entangled; but overa 
two-syllable word of Latin origin they 
stumble headlong. 

A somewhat close observation has 
given me reason to believe that many 
men of intelligence, and not at all in 
the humbler conditions of life, consci- 
ously fail to understand, or unsuspect- 
ingly misunderstand not a little in the 
sermons and the speeches which they 
hear, or the leading articles which 
they read. They say nothing about 
the matter, and they listen and read 
on, until by and by they get some no- 
tion of the meanings of the words 
which are at first mere sounds to them; 
but it is generally a vague and often 
a mistaken notion, like supposing pop- 
ular to mean good, because goodness 
is a commonly assumed element in 
popularity. I have doubt that 
could we think the thoughts of a very 
large proportion of the general public 
—those who have received only a com- 


ovuace 
guage. 


minds. 


no 
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mon-school education, their schooling 
having ended at their twelfth or four- 
teenth year—we should find that in 
their reading and hearing they more or 
less misunderstand at least one in ten of 
the Romanic words used by the writer 
or the speaker; and I am sure that 
such persons might listen for an hour 
to the talk of those of higher educa- 
tion, when the topics led away from 
tlie word-paths of simple English, and 
not reaily understand what they said, 
much more than if they spoke French 
or Latin, although the speakers them- 
selves would not be at all conscious of 
anything outlandish in their speech. In 
this remark I do not refer to that fail- 
ure both of apprehension and of com- 
prehension which is a consequence of 
the remoteness of the subject from the 
mind of the hearer or the reader; in 
which it is the thoughts and the rela- 
tions of the thoughts that are strange 
and out of reach. This, by the by, 
produces a strange and very striking 
effect. I have read more than once, 
and to more than one person, whose 
intelligence and information were 
much above the common, passages 
from the works of writers on moral 
philosophy and mental physiology, 
which contained no unusual words, 
and every word of which, as used or- 
dinarily, they clearly understood, and 
have been frankly told that they could 
not understand them at all; that the 
words having a familiar sound con- 
veyed no meaning whatever to them 
as a whole; and that the sentences 
might as well have been read in a for- 
eign language. This phenomenon has 
relations with a fact which has not 
been remarked upon to my knowledge, 
but which is worthy of observation: 
that not a little of our readiness at un- 
derstanding what we hear depends up- 
on its being in some degree what we 
expect to hear. If an answer to our 
question be entirely from the purpose, 
it will be found that we actually fail in 
understanding, or, as we may think, 
in hearing the words addressed to us. 

It is not, however, to that failure to 
understand which is the consequence 
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of strangeness in the subject written or 
spoken of that I have referred, but to 
that which is the consequence of the 
mere use of words foreign to the hear- 
er. For example, I know that the ser- 
vants that wait on us at table often 
understand almost as little of what we 
say in our talk over even the most 
common topics of the day, as if we 
were speaking in a foreign language. 
I say that I know this because I have 
made the experiments which enable 
me to know it. And I have had occa- 
sion to remark in intelligent and capa- 
ble marine officers, and persons en- 
gaged in mechanical pursuits, as great 
an inability to apprehend the meaning 
of words and phrases which are of 
common occurrence in literature, as 
there is among people in general to 
understand the technical phrases of 
seamanship or mechanics. And these 
words thus misapprehended, if not 
quite misunderstood, are almost al- 
ways words of Latin origin; showing, 
as I have said, that for the clear appre- 
hension and understanding of the Eng- 
lish language as it is now and has been 
for a long time spoken and, particular- 
ly written, some acquaintance with the 
Latin language is necessary. This, I 
am told by students of language who 
have been in Germany, is not the case 
in thatcountry. Highly educated Ger- 
mans, it need hardly be said, use a 


vocabulary much more copious and 
varied than that used by those of their 
countgymen who are not so educated. 
This is an unavoidable consequence of 
the wider range and subtler character 


of their thought. But owing to the 
fact that this vocabulary is mostly 
formed by combinations of German 
words, and not by importations from 
the Latin and Greek, the German of 
humbler grade, if he apprehends the 
meaning of whathe hears or readsat all, 
apprehends it correctly. His mind 
strikes at once at the radical, central, 
vital meaning of the word that he 
hears; he does not fumble with some 
much deflected or merely adventitious 
or allusive signification. And thus 
there is not that double character in 
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the German which is so striking a trait 
of the English language; there is not 
in the former that radical severance 
between the speech of the cultivated 
and the uncultivated which there is in 
the latter, even in these days of what 
is called popular education. Thesame 
is also measurably true of the Roman- 
ic languages, the French, Spanish, and 
Italian, which are to a certain degree 
homogeneous. And here it may be re- 
marked that much of what seems to 
us inflated in the daily speech of the 
Latin peoples is not rightly subject to 
that reproach. Our homely every-day 
speech is English ‘* Anglo-Saxon” ; 
and to speak in a general way, we re- 
serve our Romanic words for great 
subjects and great occasions; but the 
correspondent Romanie words are in a 
great measure the homely speech of 
the Latin peoples. 

To return to our ‘“ popular pie. 
Hlow great is the apparent change in 
the meaning of popular from the time 


” 


when there was no incongruity in the 
question which Shakespeare puts into 


Pistol’s mouth, “ Art thou base, com- 
mon, and popular? ”* to the present, 
when it is used to express the most 
desired condition or quality in a man 
And yet there has been 
whatever in the 


or a thing. 
really no change 
meaning of the word, rightly used. 
It is the thing which the word means 
that has changed; and the apparent 
change is merely the sign of a politi- 
cal and Popular 
means merely that ‘which belongs to, 
is suited to, or origijiates with the peo- 


social revolution. 


ple, the populace. . This sense, in its 
bare utterance, was at first derogatory. 
To be popular was to be base, low, 
contemptible; and to the word popu- 
lace there still 
sense, notwithstanding the revolution 


clings a derogatory 


which has made popular a word of ap- 
probation. The apparent change in 
the meaning of the latter word has 


been brought about by the fact that 


* Pistol, it is true, is a fantastic speaker, and 
asks the grade or rank of the person whom he 
addresses; but there are instances enough of 
the use of popular in a derogatory sense. 
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the people have risen morally and in- 
tellectually, and in consideration; so 
that what wins general, that is, popu- 
lar favor, is much 
higher and better than it was three 
hundred years ago, when popular first 
came into But the 
means rightly just what it did then— 


how something 


use. word now 
that which pertains to, comes from, or 
pleases the people; and whether that 
is intrinsically good or bad depends 
upon the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of the people. So long as it is 
used with reference to the relation of 
that to which it is applied to the people, 
it is rightly used; but its use to mean 
absolutely good, or worthy of approba- 
tion, no matter what the thing to which 
it may be applied, is a degradation and 
confusion of language. A popular 
measure, meaning « wise measure, or 
a popular man, meaning an adimira- 
ble man, is net a whit more defensible 
than a popular pie, meaning a good 
pie. The word is not so used in any 
connection by good writers and speak- 
but who shall say what «a not 
very distant future may have in store 
for us in thisrespect? If good writers 
and speakers should so use it, we shall 
have to stbmit to its use, just as we 
are obliged to put up with many other 
But they are not the 
wrong because we are obliged to sub- 
mit to them; and so the use of popular 
or of any other word without regard 
to its essential meaning is a wrong. 
There are other words the sense of 


ers; 


less 


wrongs. 


which is now beginning to be pervert- 
ed before our very eyes, or rather in 
We see upon the bul- 
newspapers 


our very ears. 
letin boards of 
day after day the announcement of an 
Extra; and newsboys run about in the 


certain 


afternoons crying their ‘‘extrys.” It 
may be that a wicked and perverse 
generation asks for an extra; but there 
is really no extra given to them. One 
day I meekly addressed one of these 
ragged Mercurys who in a 
street car summoned me to buy his 
extra, and asked, “My boy, what 
makes you call that an extra? Tell 
what extra is. [Prompt- 


news 


me wn 
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ly] “Dunno.” ([Reflectively] ‘“ Ex- 
try’s somethin’ that sells fuss rate. 
[Eagerly] “Want one?” I did not 
want one; but I went through the mo- 
tions as if I did, and he left the car 
content with his first experience in 
making an acquaintance with what 
some people call philology. His no- 
tion of an extra was, I am inclined to 
think, not very different from that of 
the publishers of the newspaper, who 
announce any number which contains 
a somewhat unusual supply of ‘sen- 
sational”’ and “emotional” matter as 
an extra. An extra is something be- 
yond (the ordinary, understood), and 
an extra number of a newspaper is 
one beyond the ordinary and regular 
publication. The war caused such to 
be issued from many offices two or 
three times a week, and even at some 
crises as many times a day. They 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. 
This continued through four years, 
with great profit to the publishers, 
who began to regard an extra merely 
as something that “sold first rate;” 
and when the war ended they, unwill- 
ing to forego their profits and perhaps 
unable to drop at once their habits, 
announced any regular number of 
their papers containing matter sup- 
posed to be of unusual interest as an 
extra. This is another example of 
those perverted uses of language which 
often become established in usage, but 
which usage cannot make right. So 
long as extra is used in regard to a 
newspaper or anything else to mean 
beyond the ordinary, it is rightfully 
used; but when its contents or its 
quickness of sale is meant, the use is 
incorrect. A number may indeed be 
said to be extra (ordinarily) interest- 
ing, or it may sell extra (ordinarily) 
well; but it is not an extra because 
it “‘ sells fuss rate.” 

A similar perversion of language is 
that of a gentleman who has adver- 
tised himself somewhat extensively 
of late as “The Only True Living 
Phenomenon.” Those of us who are 
not in the show business may be will- 
ing to pass over his arrogant assum p- 
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tion. But we must none the less be 
permitted to ask of ourselves, what 
an the man mean? The context en- 
lightens us. According to him the 
only true living phenomenon is a man 
who “performs the stupendous feat 
of dancing on the Rocky Road to 
Dublin for thirty consecutive hours, 
with only ten minutes’ rest, and no 
’ Now although we may not 
know what dancing on the rocky road 
to Dublin is, we may admit that the 
man who can do it for thirty consecu- 
tive hours is a phenomenon, or extra- 
ordinary manifestation, of endurance; 
although we might be inclined to re- 
gard the phenomenal endurance as on 
the part of those who should undergo 
the manifestation. But plainly this is 
not what he means by phenomenon. 
To him the word has a specific and 
limited meaning. Itmeans some thing 
or creature, and a thing or creature 
of which there is, or may be, only 
one; which as to a phenomenon in 
any true sense is impossible. In fact, 
phenomenon is merely a big word 
which he thinks will produce a sensa- 
tion; and with the same object and 
just as much meaning, he might and 
would have announced himself as the 
only living parallelogram. 

Another change with which we are 
threatened, which perhaps has been 
already thoroughly effected within a 
few years under our very eyes, is a 
degrading perversion of the word fast, 
used metaphorically. And here, by 
the way, having fully in mind how 
much of language is metaphor, I will 
remark that misunderstandings and 
consequent wrongs and griefs unnum- 
bered and unnumberable are due to 
the metaphorical use of words. As to 
the proper metaphorical use of fast, 
it appears, despite the writer’s protest, 
in the following interesting passage 
from Sir Henry Holland’s ‘“ Recollec- 
tions of Past Life.” 


sleep.’ 


I may mention in the same cursory way an- 
other change manifest to me during my London 
life, and in truth hardly less obvious in the 
world at large. This is (using the word here in 
its simpler sense) the increased fastness of liy- 
ing incident to all classes and occupations of 
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men. Looking especially at home. we find that 
the augmented speed and hurry of locomotion 
(and I can affirm that peopie walk faster in the 
London streets than they did when I first knew 
those great thoroughfares) is carried into every 
other department of life—politics, commerce, 
literature, science, professional and social ex- 
istence. The loiterers in life are fewer, and the 
charm of a tranquil leisure is less appreciated 
and sought after.—P. 268. 


This fastness of living, when it in- 
vades and modifies *‘ social existence,” 
produces in the end fast men and fast 
women; of which variety of the 
human species a striking definition 
was given some years ago by a 
well known ‘ swell,” professional 
gambler of New York, a man who 
might have stood for Mr. John Oak- 
hurst. He was in the witness box, 
and having spoken in his evidence of 
gentleman as a fast man, 
the court asked him what he meant 
by that phrase. ‘* Well, your honor,” 
was the reply after a little hesitation, 
‘‘a fast man is a man that has more 
money to spend than he has time to 
spend itin.” The definition will not 


a certain 


bear close analysis; but it was regard- 


ed at the time as happily shadowing 
out the life of the * fast.” When Mr. 
Thackeray was last here his use of the 
word brought upon him a rebuff, in 
this wise. He introduced to a 
lady well known in fashionable and 
literary society both North and South. 
He said *“* Ah, Mrs. - , I'm glad to 
meet you. I hear you’re quite fast.” 
“Sir,” was the reply, “you should 
never believe half that you hear. I 
heard that Mr. Thackeray was a gen- 
tleman.” And she turned her back. 
When this occurred I heard of it with 
some surprise; for I knew not only 
that the lady (who is no longer liv- 
ing) was fast, but that she rather 
prided herself upon her rapidity; and 
although in any case Mr. Thackeray’s 
remark was rather brusk, as his re- 
marks were somewhat too apt to be, 
still there seemed to be nothing in it 
meriting such treatment in that par- 
ticular quarter. It was not until two 
or three years afterward that I dis- 
covered that the cause of the offence 
was that the word fast had come to be 


was 
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used by some persons in a sense known 
to the lady, but not known to Mr. 
Thackeray or to me. The fact was, 
as many of my readers must now 
know, that Anonyma had sought to 
grace her peculiar life by calling it 
fast, and glorying in the name of a 
fast woman. ‘Then all the poor, low, 
wretched hirelings of Anonyma’s tribe, 
thinking thereby to raise themselves 
to the level of their purple-clad sister, 
called themselves fast, 
those tears. This is 

passing under our very eyes, of that 
degradation of language which is one 
of the vicissitudes to which it is sub- 
ject. Words almost always sink in 
grade with the progress of time; they 
very rarely rise; and one cause of this 
change in their fortunes is this grasp- 
ing after the higher sign by those in 
the lower condition; who think there- 
by to raise themselves, when all that 
they can do is to drag down and befoul 
the distinction that they covet. Per- 
haps fast is not gone into the pit be- 
yond hope of recovery. It were well 
if it were not; for it expresses in it its 
correct metaphorical use a certain life 


and—hence 


an example, 


of headlong, careless gayety ; while for 
its use as a descriptive term for the 
common harlotry there is no justifica- 
tion whatever. 

Even as I am writing there comes 
before me another perversion which 
might, it is not unlikely, be the begin- 
ning of another usage—unjustifiable 
but absolute. The own correspondent 
of one of the most carefully edited and 
best written newspapers in the coun- 
try writes of Marshal Bazaine: ** The 
details given of the escape are a little 
romanesque, but I give them as relat- 
ed in the most widely accepted ver- 
sion.” The writer meant what “the 
base vulgar do call” romantic. Ro- 
manesque is a technical term of archi- 
tecture, and is applied to the debased 
Roman style of design, which happily 
yielded to the Gothic, and it has, of 
course, no possible application to hu- 
man acts of any kind, or to stories of 
adventure. But there is just enough 
likeness and kindred between the two 
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words to lead those who wish, as this 
writer did, to use something newer 
and finer than romantic into the use 
of romanesque, and thus to spread a 
perversion which might easily pass in- 
to an established but incorrect and un- 
justifiable usage. 

It may be asked: What need of no- 
ticing the advertisements of mounte- 
banks, the bombast of newspaper bul- 
letins, and newspaper correspond- 
ents, the slang of harlots, and the 
blunders of ignorant lads in eating- 
houses? They are not literature. In 
reply: First, they are noticed as living 
present examples of the perversion of 
language under our eyes, and of char- 
acteristic misuses, which possibly may 
pass into usage. Next, literature is 
not the source of language, at least to 
any very great extent. The move- 
ment is the other way. And in this 
country particularly a misuse repeated 
day after day in an advertisement, by 
newsboys, or in eating-house, is likely 
to work itself gradually and not very 
slowly into usage. And in the most 
improbable case, that of fast, we have 
seen that the effect upon general usage 
soon made itself felt. As to such pro- 
cesses, philology is sublimely indiffer- 
ent; except in so far as to observe 
them, to record them, to trace their 
course, and, if possible, to account for 
thent, and to point out the tendency 
of which they are the manifestations. 
As to any attempt to check them or to 
modify them, Pilate could not wash 
his hands with more serene disregard 
of consequences. They are the phe- 
nomena which philology observes, the 
material with which it works. Phil- 
ology says: About this time popular 
began to mean good, transpire, to take 
place, extra, something that sold rap- 
idly, inaugurate, to begin, pheno. -- 
non, aman who danced thirty hours 
upon the Rocky Road to Dublin, sam- 
ple-room, a grog-shop romanesque, 
romantic, predisulte to found, to es- 
tablish, fast, harlotry, adopt, to give 
away, and awfully, yery—and, je me 
lave les mains. Of course Iam speak- 
ing only of the very lowest function and 
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the humblest professors of that great 
science which is doing so much to re- 
veal the progress of the world, and 
which has bound the dominant races 
of three great continents together in 
one vast family. But it is none the less 
true that the function of philology is 
not to correct or to attempt to guide, 
but only to observe, to investigate, to 
record, to infer. So far is this true 
that it is insisted in quarters of the 
highest philological authority that 
even in lexicography and grammar, 
two of the lowest departments of the 
science, and two which have to do 
with the present of language, and per- 
haps the future as well as with the 
past, it is the function of the lexico- 
grapher and of the grammarian only 
to record usage and not in any way to 
attempt to guide it. Into this higher 
realm of linguistic endeavor these pa- 
pers venture but rarely, and then only 
incidentally. Their purpose is the 
humbler one of striving to do what 
may be done to help their readers to 
use language consistently, normally, 
and (so far as the word may be used), 
purely; todo what may be done to 
check early perversion of language 
which unchecked may pass into un- 
restrainable usage, as a pebble may 
turn aside or disperse a rill which 
might unchecked become a brook and 
then a river. That they have done 
something, perhaps a very little, in 
this way, their writer has the satisfae- 
tion of knowing. He has seen that he 
has effected somewhat, and he hopes 
to effect somewhat more toward di- 
minishing the number of monstrosi- 
ties in language which the Whitneys 
of future American philology will 
have to record and to examine and 
endeavor to explain; and with that 
somewhat, be it little or much, he will 
be content. 

Whatever may be the function of 
philologists and lexicographers as to 
the present and the future of language, 
there can be no doubt about it as to 
the past. They must record faithfully 
and exactly the results of their inves- 
tigations. Unless this is done, philolo- 
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gy is a delusion and dictionaries are a 
snare. It must have been in ‘igno- 
rance or in forgetfulness of this obvi- 
ously sound rule in linguistics and lex- 
icography, that an esteemed Jewish 
gentleman requested the publishers of 
Webster’s and Worcester’s dictionaries 
to omit from those books the verb to 
jew; and as surely it was in a de- 
liberate setting aside of that rule that 
the latter yielded to the request. Up- 
on this a controversy has arisen in 
which several newspapers and persons 
sve involved, and I am asked by more 
than one of the parties, in terms that I 
cannot without discourtesy disregard, 
to give the point some consideration. 
The request lays upon me an unwel- 
come task. For among the most in- 
telligent, the most polite, the most 
trustworthy, and the most benevolent 
men that I have ever met, I reckon no 
small proportion of the few Hebrews 
of my acquaintance. And in particu- 
lar I have had occasion to remark not 
only their probity in matters of mon- 
ey, but their fairness and kindliness of 
dealing. And yet when I am asked, 
as I am, whether the word jew has 
been used for longer than ten years as 
an verb, in the sense of to cheapen, to 
cheat, I can only express my surprise 
at the putting of such a question. I 
am unable now to put my hand upon 
any passages in the writings of Eng- 
lish authors in which the word is so 
used; because the point never was 
suggested, or suggested itself, to me 
for even the 
tion. But that there are many such 
passages in authors who wrote in the 
last and in the present century, I am 
very sure; and as to the usage of the 
present generation I can bear witness 
myself to having heard this verb from 
time to time from my boyhood up. 
The sense in which it was used was 
not exactly either to cheapen or to 
cheat, but one between the two, for 
which there is no other verb. I re- 
member its use in various connections, 


most casual considera- 


as, He jewed me down, He jewed it 
out of me, and so forth. Is it at all 
strange that a people like the blunt 
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Anglo-Saxons, who for centuries have 
prayed, and to this day pray every 
Sunday for “Jews, Turks, heretics, 
and infidels” (I don’t know whether 
the Roman Catholics are in like man- 
ner considerate), and who read in the 
very Pentateuch that the Jews spoiled 
the Egyptians, and who have been so 
long at the mercy of the oppressed 
Hebrew in money matters, great and 
small, should have made such‘a verb 
as to jew? The question is not wheth- 
er it was just, but whether, the moral 
forces at work and the relative posi- 
tions of the two peoples being what 
they were, the blunter, and coarser, 
and more tyrannical could have avoid- 
ed making this verb, and whether they 
having made and used it, philologists 
and lexicographers can honestly shut 
their eyes to its existence? The ques- 
tion is answered in the asking. And 
I think that the Hebrew gentlemen on 
one side of this discussion have taken 
the matter much too seriously to heart. 
The word, if not quite out of use, is 
rapidly becoming so; and there is no 
power which will so soon drive it into 
oblivion as the character and the con- 
duct of the Hebrews themselves, which 
are likely to be far more effective in 
that way than the strongest protest or 
the most rigid expurgation. 

As to the mere faet of its presence 
in standard dictionaries of the En@lish 
language, it merely takes its place 
there with other terms which are the 
word-marks of history—footprints of 
hatred, of prejudice, of wrong, of er- 
ror, or of mere circumstance, upon the 
yielding surface of language. Such, 
for instance, is chouse,a word more 
nearly synonymous with that in ques- 
tion than any other in the language. 
It is originally a Turkish word mean- 
ing an envoy. It has its English 
meaning from the misconduct of a 
Turkish envoy or chiaus sent by the 
Grand Sultan to London in 1603, since 
which time to chouse (or to Turkish-en- 
voy) @ man out of anything has meant 
to cheat him out of it. But would it 
be permissable that, because of a pro- 
test of a college of Ottoman diploma- 
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tists against the presence of this verb 
inan English dictionary, an English 
lexicographer should suppress it? 
Again I think the question is answer- 
ed in the asking. Of similar origin 
are the words jesuitical, which has no 
equivalent, as it means something 
other than crafty, intriguing; herod, 
as a verb in the sense of raving furi- 
ously; cattiff, meaning originally only 
a captive; and miscreant, which mean- 
ing merely misbeliever, has come to 
the vilest signification, showing and 
recording in language the former vir- 
ulenceof religious hatred. It would 
seem, then, that there is no justifica- 
tion for the omission of the' word in 
question from any English dictionary 
pretending to thoroughness and trust- 
worthiness, and as surely also that 
there is none for the use of the word 
by the present generation. 

Upon one other kindred point I will 
repeat here a remark made in ** Words 
and their Uses” where this subject 
was considered. There is a sensitive- 
ness as to the use of the word Jew ina 
descriptive sense, which seems to me 
unreasonable. It is asked, who ever 
thinks of mentioning that a culprit is 
a Roman Catholic, a Presbyterian, or 
a Methodist? Why then say that he 
is a Jew? Answer: Because when 
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the word is thus used it merely defines 
the nationality or race of the person to 
whom it is applied. We continually 
see it mentioned that a prisoner is a 
Frenchman, an Irishman, or a Ger- 
man. Just so, and only so, it is said 
that he isa Jew. No reference what- 
ever is made to his religion, no 
thought is taken of it. His race mere- 
ly is indicated. For the Jews are 
still a peculiar people, who in the 
words of one of the most distinguish- 
ed of their family, but not of their faith, 
“‘have outlived the Pharaohs.” He- 
brew would be the better word; for 
that, I believe, according to their 
usage, carries with it no implication of 
religious belief. But the Hebrews 
have been so faithful and have so 
clung together, that to speak of them 
aus men is to speak of them as the peo- 
ple chosen by the One God to pro- 
claim him to the world; and to touch 
the pride of the race is to offend every 
member of it, from the highest to the 
humblest. Let them sit as serene as 
Mordecai. They who have outlived 
the Pharaohs may outlive philology. 
Certainly they will live down preju- 
dice and obloquy, of which this verb 
is evidence reproachful only to its 
users. 
RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.* 


—_—— 


WO powerful fairies sought 
‘ A pretty princess-child ; 
Its cradle’s tender frame 
With birth-day gifts they piled. 


At length, as years went by, 
The maid in beauty grew, 

With trailing golden hair 
And eyes of deepest blue. 


Brave knights in love drew near, 
And princes from afar— 


Henry, of Ofterdingen, 
Wolfram, of Eschenbach. 


They cdme with sword and mail, 
And harps of glistening gold, 

And to the princess proffered 
The homage fate foretold. 


So now in town and berough 
The silver notes prolong, 
And nobleman and peasant 
Praise her with daily song. 
Joe. Benton. 


* Uhland, in these verses, describes, under an allegory, the princely child of German poesy. 
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~ DO not know when or how Willie 
Harper came by the name of 
‘*Monterey.” But Monterey he was— 
Monty or Monterey—to all us fellows 
at the old school; and Monterey or 
Monty he has been ever since. We 
had been out of school some time, and 

most of our boys were scattered. 

I had two rooms, office and lodging, 
up three flights in Fir street. Monty 
was cashier’s clerk in Dey & Cadg- 
er’s, Cable Slip, and I saw him a good 
deal. He had no friends in town but a 
sister Ruth, newly married and keeping 
house a little off the Glenman Road. 


Monterey came in to my place one 
evening in spring, and he rattled a 
good deal about some pleasuring he 


had been at the night before. He 
asked me if I didn’t know a girl named 
Grier. I said I did. 

“Clint,” says he, “if it’s the same 
to you, what sort of a girl is she 
now?” 

“If you mean Pheme Grier,” I said, 
“T should say she’s a pretty girl, a 
good girl, and a clever girl.” 

“Gad, Clint,” cries Monterey, 
“that’s just me!” And he clapped 
me on the knee, and ran on about the 
girl in a way that made me open my 
eyes. I listened gravely to his tirade, 
and let him have it all his own way. 
I knew the girl was all he said, but 
there was something extremely comi- 
cal in Monterey’s saying it then. 
“Done?” I quizzed, when he let up 
for breath; and then I burst out with 
a shout of laughter in which Monterey 
joined after a minute, in spite of him- 
self. When he could speak again he 
fired up, and he says: ‘*Come, Clint, 
drop that now. Where’s the use al- 
ways making game?” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it, Monty,” 
said I. “But don’t you go getting 
yourself ina tangle where there’s no 


sight—that’s all. 

**Who's said anything about tan- 
gles?” retorts Monterey. ‘I ain’ta 
baby yet, thank you; I can walk alone 
now with holding on.” 

And with that withering sarcasm, 
Monty went off in ahuff. That wasn’t 
the way Monterey performed as a 
rule; and I saw there was something 
in the wind. Monty began to come 
round to Fir street oftener than he 
used to, and [soon came to understand 
that it was I knew Miss 
Grier. 

He was a happy fellow that spring; 
the sun shone and the sky was blue 
overhead. Black and north- 
east winds were simply incredible 
things. There lightness, a 
depth and strength of enjoyment about 
the fellow that were wonderful. 

“Monty,” I said to him one day 
when he had led the way to speaking 
of Miss Grier, “you're spooney! Look 
out now, you'll be off your feet if you 
arenot sharp.” Imadeup my mind to 
see how things were going, and IJ fre- 
quented places where they were likely 
to be; many of the Griers’ acquaint- 
ances were mine also. 

She went out with Monty quite of- 
ten; wherever she spent an evening 
he was pretty sure not to be far away. 


because 


clouds 


was a 


She was an independent piece, and never 
cared a great deal for what people 
thought; and she petted Monty in a 
way that quite surprised me. I could 
not make her out. One night I knew 
they would be at Mrs. Asterel’s party, 
and I went there a little while and 
watched them. I did not stay long, 
and don’t know that anything spe- 
cial occurred. But when I came 
away my mind was made up about it. 
I was out late that night; and walk- 
ing home alone, was crossing Thrale 
street, a dozen blocks down which the 
Griers lived, when the whim took me 
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to turn down that way and see if I 
met Monterey coming home. Sure 
enough, as luck would have it, I pres- 
ently heard a quick tramp coming 
toward me up the deserted street, and 
then the light, compact form came 
into the bright space round a corner 
lamp, and disappeared again in the 
interval of gloom. I leaned against a 
post and waited for him. 

“Come along, Monty,” I called, 
when he came near. “Time good 
little boys were abed.” 

“That you, Clint?” he answered, 
stopping short. ‘*By George, you 
startled me!” 

“Looked round to walk home with 
you, that’s all,” I answered. And we 
tramped on. I offered Monty a ci- 
gar, but he refused. 

‘*No, thank you, Clint. 
night.” 

Our feet rang on the stones. Monty 
was off in a world of his own, pleasant 
-I knew by the keen, springing step, 
the light in his face as lamp after 
lamp drew it out of the obscurity, and 
let it goagain a minute after. By and by 
he began to whistle lightly to the time 
of our tramp. The air was “ Annie 
Laurie,” and he seemed to warm with 
the famous old strain, and after a 
while broke out with a stave of the 
song in his clear tenor voice: 

Like the dew on the gowans lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet. 

Like the winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet— 

Her voice is low and sweet. 

She’s all the world to me. 


Not to- 


T had 
He re- 


I was sorry for Monty then. 
made up my mind, as I said. 
lapsed into silence, and we walked on 


a block 
cigar. 

“*Monty,” I said,“‘aren’t youafraid?” 

He looked up and laughed. There 
was no fear in those eyes, not a doubt 
or a shadow. 

“No, Clint, not of all the world to- 
night.” 

I believed him. He would have 
faced any odds for reason that night. 

“‘ Look here,” I said, stopping and 
turning him face to face. ‘She's 


or two. I threw away my 
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playing with you, Monty! She'll trip 
you. I wish you’d break away.” 

He looked up with a quick, eager 
glance, and a flash of pain passed 
across his face. Then he spoke de- 
liberately : 

“Clint, I can’t break; I wouldn't if 
I could. I know I am not fit for her, but 
I’m going to try it on.” 

We shook hands at the corner, said 
good-night, and trudged our separate 
ways home, and to bed. It might 
have been two or three weeks after 
that, one night I was coming home, 
walking quickly, and was almost at 
the door, when I passed a figure stand- 
ing under a lamp. I thought nothing 
of it and, was passing on, when I 
heard a step behind me and a voice 
calling: 

“Clint, Clint!” 

I did not know the voice at all; but 
it made me shiver. I turned round 
sharply. It was Monterey. 

“For God's sake, Monty,” I cried 
out, “don’t look like that! Come and 
go home.” 

**Shook me, Clint!” he said, in the 
same strange voice and chattering. I 
drew his arm under mine and led him 
away. Neither he norI said a word 
till we stopped at the door of his lodg- 
ing in Chanterey Place. 

**Go in now,” I said. ‘Get to bed 
and asleep. Go to work in the morn- 
ing, and keep hard at it. You must 
be a man now, and show what you’re 
made of. Come round after supper, 
or T'll look round for you. Good- 
night, old boy.” I was turning away. 
But he held me by the arm: “ Don’t 
go, Clint,” he begged. “It’ssocoldand 
solonely!” I leaned back a moment 
and looked at him. Then I drew his 
arm under mine again. 

“Come along, Monty,” I 
**Come home with me.” 

I took him back to Fir street, and 
put him into my own bed. When 
he thought I was asleep, I heard him 
moaning drearily like a hurt child, as 
he was. In the morning I made 
some business his way, and saw him 
at his work. He took to drinking a 


aid. 
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good deal, and tried to be fast. I 
went out with him all I could, trying 
to keep him in hand while appearing 
to humor his It was dreary 
merriment we made of it, I tell you. 

Well, while I was trying to help 
Monty over his rough piece, care 
climbed over the fence into my own 
I was out of town a week or 


bent. 


ground. 
two, and came back with an ache of 
I remember how desolate 
the bare old that first 
evening after coming back. I couldn’t 
make up my mind to like the idea of 
setiling back to the old grind. I heard 
two pairs of feet coming up my stairs, 
and then there was a knock, and I 
said, ‘*Come in.” 

And Ruth Harper came in with a 
troubled face. Did I know anything 
about Willie? He had 
wild of late; he had been getting into 
bad company; especially that dread- 
ful Rathbun was leading him into no 
They hadn’t seen him in two 
They were afraid some- 
thing had happened. Wouldn't I 
help them? She had told John she 
wis sure I could find him. John was 
waiting for her on the landing now, 
and they would both be so very thank- 
ful to me if I only would. 

There were tears in her eyes, and 


my own. 


rooms were 


been quite 


good. 


days now. 


she was evidently sincerely distressed. 
I comforted her all I could, promised 
to do my best, and sent the loving lit- 
tle thing off quite happy. I told her 
not to expect him that night—that I 
should fetch him home with me. I 
thought very likely he might be unfit 
to go home at once. But I promised 
she should hear in the morning. 

I put on my coat and went out. I 
made no doubt I should hear of 
Rathbun at the ‘‘Olympian Shades,” 
and took a short cut for that jovial 
But I found a 
went in and 
made some inquiries. No, they didn’t 
know of no such person as Dick Rath- 
bun. Didn’t know where Steelman 
had gone to. Had he started a new 
place? Couldn't inform me of that 
neither. I whistled, and came away. 


new 


place of resort. 
name over the door. I 
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I looked in at one or two places in the 
neighborhood, but could get no word 
of Rathbun or Harper. Then I struck 
away across the city for a place kept 
by a man named Kelly, for whom I 
had managed a case a while before, 
There was a rough lot in the place; 
but Kelly saw me and came out and 
shook hands. 

Anything he could do for me, he 
was sure. He knew nothing of Rath- 
bun, but he told had 
a new place, which he the 
‘*Shannon House,” old one, 
He couldn't fix the precise spot, only 
it was near the ** Shades.” 
all the way back to where I had set 
out. 
time I had got back among the more 
familiar Nobody 
would tell me anything of the ‘* Shan- 
non.” I looked in wherever I thought 
there was a chance; and I now saw 
what a wild goose chase I was upon. 
I might look for a month and not find 
him; how did I know he was in those 


Steelman 
called 


near the 


Me 


So I came 
It was getting quite late by the 


streets. could or 


places at all? 
light streaming from 
the other side down a side street, and 
a sound of noisy mirth came out of it 
as I looked 
tered the place. I heard a confusion 
of tipsy merriment, snatches of wild 
songs, loud talk and boisterous laugh- 
ter, and the clink of glass coming from 
a back room. I heard 
voices that I knew. I intimated to 
the bar-keeper that I had 
with one of the gentlemen, and pass- 
ing round a screen, entered the inner 
room, where five or six young men 
sat round a table, making a nicht of 
it. Rathbun was there at the head, 
flushed and excited, but cooler than 
all the rest. All fell suddenly silent 
as I went in, and Rathbun stood up 
with mock solemnity, beckoned me 
mysteriously, and, holding outa glass, 
in a deep, theatrical tone bade me 
drink, and be forever one of the broth- 
ers of the death!ess band. At that the 
others broke out at once with such a 


I saw a glare of gas- 
a building on 


I crossed over and en- 


one or two 


business 


roar as seemed to raise the roof, and 
rapped on the table till the bottles 
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danced, and the glasses jingled and 
spouted. I touched the glass to my 
lips, and set it down. But Rathbun 
caught it up and thrust it back upon 
me, commanding me to drain down 
every drop, on pain of instant death. 
Monterey’s back was toward me; he 
had not recognized me. He joined in 
the laugh that followed this sally, but 
I laid my hand on his shoulder, and 
said : 

“So you’re going to stand by and 
see your friend insulted, Monterey? ” 

He flushed up suddenly, turned, and 
caught my hand, and kept shaking it. 

«Clint, by time! Glad to see you, 
old man; long time; glad to see, by 
Moses! ‘Sulted,eh? Like tosee any- 
body. S’ here, you fellows, my friend, 
Mr. Clint; any man insults him ‘sults 
And he set his glass down 
with a clang. 

“Never mind, Monty,” I 
“Come along with me. It’s 
late, and I want you.” 

*Comin’ right along, Clint,” he 
drawled. ‘Good time’s comin’ right 
along.” 

He sung afew words in a monotone, 
and then burst out laughing. ‘Good- 
night, boys. Had «a glorious time. 
Give ’s your fists, all hands round. 
Comin’, Clint, comin’ right along.” 

He got upon his legs unsteadily, 
reached across the table, and shook 
hands warmly with each of the party, 
upsetting glasses and bottles in the 
operation. Then he took my arm, 
and I drew him out, the “ band” 
shouting uproarious adieus, and Mon- 
terey holding back and apostrophising 
them in the most solemn manner as 
“Friends, Romans, felle ¢-citizens.” 
I got him to the outer door, but no 
further. ‘* How could a fellow leave 
such a jolly crowd? Come in and 
be one of us, Clint, old boy—one of 
the deathless band; and be happy and 
gay, and forget all about it frever- 
more.” Isawhe would go back. So 
I held him only a minute till I had 
said slowly and distinctly, close to his 
face, to be sure he understood, “I'll 
wait here till you come.” 


me!” 


said. 
very 
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He broke away and went in again, 
and I heard a storm of welcome a 
minute after that shook the house. I 
leaned back against the wall and wait- 
ed. It might have been ten minutes 
or more I stood there in the street, 
when I heard a step inside, and a head 
was put out cautiously and quickly 
withdrawn. I knew whose head it 
was, but paid no heed, and he went 
back once more to the *“* band.” The 
streets were quite deserted now by 
decent people; it was long past mid- 
night, and it seemed a long time I 
waited. But I wouldn’t come away 
without him, if I stood there till day. 
By and by the reconnoitring move- 
ment was repeated. I stood quite 
still, whistling a tune under my breath, 
and beating time softly with my foot. 
There was « pause and a shuffle, and 
then Monty came out with a swagger 
and took my arm. 

“Come on, old boy,” he cried. 
“Come along, and I say, Clint,” he 
confided very loud and close to my 
ear, “ let’s makea night of it. Come, 
let's be happy, and come, let’s be gay.” 
And he sung a catch of some love 
song, then broke out with a stave of 
a roaring drinking chorus. Then he 
wanted to show me the war dance of 
the Chippewa braves. WhenI wouldn't 
have that, he would give me the Win- 
nebago war-whoop, after Bill Sling. 
I walked him hard in the sharp night 
air, and he gradually becume less 
boisterous and loquacious. By and 
by he subsided altogether, and began 
to assume a sullen, dejeeted air. He 
looked up inguiringly at me once or 
twice, and then kept his Lead down 
and walked straight on wherever I led 
him. I held straight down the whole 
length of the city, with no motive but 
to keep the light wind in his face, and 
now there began to be something dog- 
ged in his gait and carriage. We had 
walked a long way. I was wonder- 
ing how it would all come out, and 
what I should do and say. I felt a 
strong distaste to doing or saying any- 
thing. We came to a pump upon the 
curb, with a horse trough under the 
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spout. Monty pulled suddenly away, 
threw off his cap, and plunged his face 
and head in the cold water, before I 
knew what he was at. He lifted his 
face and shook the streams from his 
mouth and eyes; and then faced up 
to me and spoke: 

“Now then, Clint, what do you 
want of me? If I choose to go to the 
devil, what's that’s to you? Why can’t 
you let me alone?” 

That was a little too much. 
ed away and spat. 

“By all the furies, Monterey, I 


I turn- 


never believed you could be such a 


cursed fool!” 

He didn’t speak. 

I was out of all patience, and I’m 
afraid I reviled him pretty thorough- 
ly. When I paused, he looked up 
wonderingly, and « little scared. 

When I spoke again, the angry im- 
pulse was gone, and there was some- 
“Do you know 


ask- 


thing in my eyes. 
where I’ve been, Monty?” I 
ed. 

“No. Mrs. Cramer told you 
were called away, but she didn’t know 


me 


why.” 

‘* Monty,” said I, “‘we buried Jen- 
nie day before yesterday, in the new 
graveyard upon the sapling slope 
where you and I and Blissom, used to 
set spring-poles.” 

“Oh, Clint, Clint!” Monterey broke 
* And I thought you had thrown 
me I thought you were away 
and—oh, I’m And you 
came the first thing to look after me. 
Oh! I’m such’ a baby, I can’t stand 
anything. I couldn’t bear it, Clint; I 
couldn't, indeed. Oh, ’msosorry! I 
wish I could comfort you—I wish I 
could bring her back.” 

“Never mind,” I “Only 
you’re not the only one that’s hurt. 
We must help one another, Monty.” 

“We will,” hesaid. “If I could only 


Everything reminds 


out. 
over. 


so sorry! 


said. 


get out of this. 
me here, and keeps me sore.” 
‘*Monty,” I answered, “I’m 
you. We'll go together.” 
“T'll go with you anywhere, Clint, 
to the end of the world. Come on, 


with 
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we'll go to-day.” 

**Gently, Monty,” I “We 
can’t go to-day: we must see our way 
first. We'll think it over, 
what can be done.” 

The lights in the street were burn- 
ing dimly, the gray of the morning 
stealing into the sky. We had walked 
far and were tired. We out 
upon the bay and the shipping; the 
over the water and 
fanned our faces. We walked out on 
a pier and sat down at the end. The 
tide lapped bubblingly on boats and 
piers at our feet, and rippled breezily 
near and far away. Afar off, a rattling 
sound came suddenly to our ears. 

Then it came plainer—the notes of 
a bugle, and the long, swift, regular 
roll of the drum, breken by the mo- 
mentary rap, rap, rap—the reveille of 
the the island 
down the bay. 

“They're calling us, Clint,’”’ Monty 
said. ‘Shall we go?” 

And I answered, ** Monty, we will 


go.” 


said. 


and see 


came 


breeze blew in 


recruiting camp on 


ie 


MONTEREY and I enlisted in the 
‘Cantrell Light Horse.” Inside of a 
week, we were in the Cantrell’s camp 
at Pine Run. We had hard riding and 
fighting that Monty 
seemed was a 


summer, but 
never to tire; there 
quality of fierceness about the eager 
way he rode and fought, and laughed 
when his blood was up, and in the 
heavy way he slept when the hard 
day was done. 

One sunny Friday afternoon, we 
were riding back to camp after a long 
day’s scout; we had fallen in early in 
the day with a force of the enemy, 
and been chased, Monterey and I and 
some more cut off, scattered and near- 
ly taken; but we two had kept togeth- 
er and got off after a hard run, and 
were now coming in alone. We were 
talking as we went along, and came 
very naturally upon some home news 
we had had the night before. We were 
riding down slowly through a pleas- 
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ant, sloping woodland, men and horses 
pretty well fagged, the setting sun 
slanting through the trees. Something 
led us to speak of some things of 
which we very seldom talked, and 
Monty was inclined to be despondent. 
I remember how the sun was just 
dipping toward the crest of the hills, 
dark against it in the northwest, and 
we winding out of the gluoming woods 
upon the open, pleasant slopes that 
rolled down, green with verdure and 
yellow with sunlight, to the river a 
mile away. 

We wound slowly round a jutting 
hill, and suddenly far below I saw the 
white tents twinkle through the trees, 
in the clover meadows on the river 
bank. ‘Look, Monty,” I said—* the 
camp! Cheer up; the world is wide 
and long. Look at this valley of Para- 
dise under our feet; look at the dark 
hills, crowned and draped with emer- 
ald and gold, fold on fold of the shad- 
ow of night wrapping about their feet; 
snd the splendor of the sky and clouds 
about their heads. Down there our 
brothers are waiting to welcome us; 
far away friendly hearts beat warm 
for thought of us. Maybe they look 
out now at this same glowing sky, and 
speak of you and me, and wonder 
what we are doing, and pray God to 
keep us from harm.” 

Up from the river, through the quiet 
air, the notes of the bugle rose to us, 
high and clear and thrillingly sweet. 

‘‘Hark, Monty,” I cried. ‘ Roam- 
er is thinking of us and hoping we 
hear, I know. Courage, faint heart. 
Forward— quick-trot—charge.” We 
chirruped to our horses. They prick- 
ed up of themselves at the well-known 
bugle-call. We broke them into a 
canter and rattled down the winding 
road. In five minutes more we were 
in camp and heartily welcomed by 
our comrades. It might have been 
a week after (we were hundreds of 
miles, I know, from the River Camp) 
that we got a letter from big Jack 
Biissom. 

“I’m out of the wilderness. 
been in the city here some months, 


I've 
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but only fell in with your friends a 
day or two ago,” he wrote. ‘ One or 
two matters have occupied my mind, 
but I’m hankering now for a sight of 
you and Clint. I’ve got to go at some- 
thing; I can’t dawdle here forever, 
though I haven’t found it unpleasant. 
I'm as good a target as most, and I 
guess I ought to have a hand in the 
business anyway. I find there’s a 
sergeant here recruiting for the Can- 
treils, and ’'ve made up my mind to 
join. T'll be down there as soon as 
they'll let me come, so don’t let any- 
thing happen to either of you till then, 
at least.” 

I was doubly glad he was coming. 
I had liked him so much, it gave me a 
thrill to think of seeing the fellow so 
soon again, and I was glad on Mon- 
ty’s account too. 

Well, by and by he came. I can’t 
tell how glad we were to see him out 
there where a letter or a message 
from home was something delightful 
for a week. 

One day I was reading in the tent 
and Blissom sitting in the doorway, 
smoking and looking out; I looked 
up and found him looking at me. 

“Clint,” he said, ‘“‘ what’s the mat- 
ter with Monterey?” 

I laid down my book. “ Been hit, 
Jack,” I said. And T put my hand up 
to my left breast. Ile nodded, took 
a pull at his pipe, then knocked out 
the ashes on his boot. 

“Takes it badly, Clint,” he said. 
“I’m infernally sorry.” 

He got up and went off, and I saw 
him with Monty a little while after. 

Some time after that, the Cantrells 
were ordered at a moment’s notice to 
occupy a mountain road eight or ten 
miles from where we lay, which our 
scouts reported that a brigade of the 
enemy’s foot would try to pass that 
nicht. It was boot and saddle, mount 
and away, thundering down the Win- 
borough pike. I was detailed for spe- 
cial duty, and left the force when they 
turned off and swept up the old road 
to the west. I carried despatches to 
the major-general at Lilly’s Ford, and 
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was in the saddle all night and most 
of the day. I joined the Cantrells in 
camp near Winborough, late in the 
evening. 
ed me with my horse, and I asked 
him where Monterey was. Jack said 
We sat down on a log 


Blissom came out and help- 


he was asleep. 
a few minutes outside; the night was 
wonderfully fine. 

‘He told me all about it last night, 
Clint,” said Jack. He told me how 
they lay on their arms up in that black 
defile, every minute expecting to hear 
the pickets fire and come in; and it 
looked as though there was going to 
be hot work. They fell to talking, 
lying on the ground in their blankets 
and looking up at the sky. Jack told 
him of one or two things he should 
want to have done if anything happen- 
ed. And then Monty told him about 
his scrape. 

‘*He didn’t tell me her name, Clint 
so I won’t ask you that. But I'd like 


to know one thing: did I use to know 


5 
her?” 

** No, Jack, it was after your time.” 

“Tm glad of that,” Jack said. “I 
shouldn't like to know her.” 

Affairs began to thicken about this 
The enemy entrenched in large 
force higher up in the hilly country. 
Our chief moved up one night in 
strength, and by morning a line of 
breastworks fronted the enemy, and 
every hill-top bristled with guns. They 
opened a heavy fire on the working 
parties, but kept behind their works, 
and the troops worked steadily, night 
and day, strengthening the position 
they had taken. Orders were out for 
all procurable force to be massed be- 
hind these works, and there was an 
ominous pause that would be broken 
with a vengeance by and by. But we 
troopers had little time to study opera- 
tions. There was little cavalry and a 
great plenty of foraging and scouting 
for that little to do. 

Sunday morning, the 24th, we were 
lying in camp, and glad enough of a 
rest after a hard An orderly 
passed our lines, with papers for the 
colonel, and we were dismounted and 


time. 


week. 
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marched up to the front to reinforce 
an Illinois infantry regiment, whose 
We 
three were still together, all privates 
and all three without a hurt, except- 
ing that Blissom had a blistered cheek 
from a musket ball which 
through his beard, and Monterey a 
lame shoulder, having been thrown in 


° e 
ranks had been severely thinned. 


passed 


the same fight from a horse that was 
shot. Our position was on the left 
flank; before, and a us, 
beyond the intervening hollow, a re- 
doubt of the enemy occupied a strong 
position and gave us a good deal of 
trouble. From it the of their 
earth-works dipped right left, 
other batteries crowning low hills to 
right and left. Ona Tuesday after- 
noon, raining a little, I remember, 
and the eky overcast all day, we heard 
very heavy firing to the northward; 
and in the evening came rumors of the 


little above 


line 
and 


taking of a position on the extreme 
right. That night we had orders to 
be ready to march at 
and we Jay on our arms and waited. 
There was little jesting or laughter in 
our camp that night; 
in low tones or not at all, 


any moment, 


the men talked 
and there 
was an air of expectation in the faces 
and attitudes of all. There 
lights in the Colonel’s tent all night; 
messengers came and went, quietly 
challenged and quickly but silently 
passed in and out. I fell asleep, and 

at three in the morning, the 
heavy boom of the artillery breaking 


were 


woke 


the long stillness away to the north. 
Orders were silently passed to get un- 
der arms and avoid all unnecessary 
Silently and darkly we fell in 
All 


around us the unseen friendly camps 


noise. 


and stood at ease in our ranks. 


lay quiet in the black gloom; over 
against us the enemy’s batteries as si- 
lent, sullenly waiting, and far away 
Sud- 
denly came the scattering rattle of 
musketry, and then volley after vol- 
ley, quick and sharp. Then began a 
greater trembling in the earth and 
air, and the forts in the centre broke 
out with a nearer thunder. Still we 


the heavy cannonade went on. 
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stood at will in our ranks, and no 
more orders came. We knew, bya 
certain hushed hum and bustle in the 
air, that the camps to right and left 
were astir; but beyond that there was 
an unusual stillness over all the left 
flank, with the right and centre wak- 
ing the dead meanwhile. Something 
must have thwarted the intended right 
attack. There was just the faintest 
gray gleam coming into the east when 
orders came at last. 

“Carry arms—shoulder arms. By 
fours—right oblique. March.” We 
filed down the covered way; then to 
the left, the word of command passed 
and repeated in low, stern tones, and 
our tramp hardly heard. Moving 
along the traverse a hundred yards, 
we filed by the right, and in a mo- 
ment more formed in the open fields 
beyond the lines. Before us we faint- 
ly saw the black line of the enemy’s 
works, and below we heard the rustle 
of a field of Indian corn. Glancing to 
the south we dimly saw moving masses 
of men, and we knew they were the 
Michigan regiments forming like our- 
selves. The word of command came 
quick and sharp, and we moved down 
the long slope and up the opposite rise 
at the quickstep. I saw a flash leap 
out of the dark line on the hill’s crest, 
and in one moment more the guns of 
three forts were going like the last 
trump, and shot and shell plunging 
and ploughing through our ranks. 
There was no replying. ‘Forward ” 
was the cry, and we jumped to the 
double-quick, swept up swift and 
stern, closing up constantly as man 
after man dropped out, setting our 
teeth, and stubbornly plunging for- 
ward up the long slope. And every 
stride we took it harder and hotter. 
Batteries to right and left raked us 
with their cursed cross-fires. Full in 
our face the fort we were storming 
flung its merciless flurries of grape. 
The men fell out of their places faster 
than you could count them, right and 
left, front and rear, dropping and 
lying, or hurled by the cannon ball’s 
horrible stroke. The officers kept 
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crying ‘Close up,” and “ Forward— 
forward.” We stumbled over dying 
and dead, and pushed on and on. I 
knew we were moving slower. I saw 
Blissom stagger and go down just be- 
fore me. I gripped him at the same 
instant, and he staggered up again and 
kept his place. 

And all the while the ranks were 
closing, closing over furrows and 
gaps, and sweeping up at their best. 
We were the right wing of the storm- 
ing party; to left of us, we knew, 
though we neither saw nor heard, 
more regiments were moving abreast 
and behind, centring toward the same 
goal. Suddenly we opened the range 
of a battery beyond and behind the one 
that had all along raked us from the 
right. Andits guns joined the cry with 
a furious burst, and swept us with a 
level sheet of shot that took away our 
breath, and seemed to lift us off our very 
feet. I turned sick and blind, and felt 
myself swept bodily and resistlessly 
to the left, as by a great flood. Then 
I had lost my place; strange faces 
and uniforms were mingled with our 
own. We could hear no word of 
command; we could not see for the 
blinding dust and smoke and the hor- 
rible heat. We tried to our- 
selves; but we only more 
hopelessly mixed; and through and 
through the crowding mass that awful 
hail-storm whirled and swept. We 
wavered one moment, and that was 
the end. No men could stand in that 
hell; if not forward, then back it must 
be. We staggered and gave ground, 
then broke and ran. Down we went, 
involved and bodily like a receding 


clear 
became 


wave; running, hustling, rolling down 
the hill like sheep; trampling wound- 
ed and dead men under foot, a mad- 
dened, merciless, God-forgotten mob. 
And I believe half who be- 
gan that race fell out and lay on their 
faces along our track. Under our 
own works we halted breathless and 
wild, and cleared ourselves somehow 
and formed once more. Then I saw 
they were mostly Michigan men; our 
company mustered but fourteen men, 


one 
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and neither of those was Blissom or 
Monterey. There came a lull then in 
firing, and the smoke-clouds rolled 
off to the south, and suddenly there 
was the ground we had traversed full 
in our sight. We looked up and yell- 
ed like one man, and all along our 
lines a shout was raised ten thousand 
voices strong; for over the fort we 
had stormed the stars and stripes were 
waving in the wind. And then as we 
looked a quick hurrah came to us 
faintly from the other hill to the left, 
and over its frowning redoubt the 
same flag floated up and fluttered 
out. 

Some one had 
was plain enough; and, for my part, 
I hugged that comfort close and tried 
my best to feel sure that my two were 
among them. Already the guns of 
the other hostile forts turned 
upon those two, and they were begin- 


held his own, that 


were 


ning to answer. 

The work was strongest in front, of 
course; the high battery on the right 
overlooked it; positions to right and 
left commanded it in flank and rear. 
And they pounded at it with all their 
might, and hammered it on every side 
with ball and It must have 
been about as hot a hole as ever har- 
bored men; half an hour of it would 
have knocked it out of all naming. 
But already a force was marching to 


bomb. 


their relief across the fields to our 
right. Just as they reached the foot 


of the slope the flag that had hung so 
stubbornly dropped suddenly out of 
But we were not long in doubt 


sight. 
We saw a soldier 


of what it meant. 
leap upon the parapet, the torn flag 
flying above his head. He turned his 
face toward us and then to the regi- 
ments at the foot of the hill, and he 
waved the tattered banner three times 
in the wind. It was an awful sight! 
They below saw him against the sky; 
and they gave an answering cry and 
rushed on up the steep. It was only a 
moment; man and flag were gone 
then, and neither was seen again. The 
guns of a dozen batteries turned their 
fire upon the party of succor; they 
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were riddled with centring fires; they 
slackened, staggered on blindly; two- 
thirds up gave ground and came back; 
half of them, maybe, or less. 

Then once more the batteries turned 
upon the doomed redoubt, and at the 
same time a force of the enemy ad- 
vanced to storm. The guns had long 
been silenced, the walls were battered 
out of all shape; we knew there could 
be no more than a handful of men be- 
hind them, and round about them a 
whirlwind of iron rending earth and 
air. 

Suddenly a thrill of awe and fear 
crept into all our hearts. Out of that 
battered earth heap on the hill’s crest, 
a man rose into sight, leaped out, and 
came running toward our lines! He 
wore neither coat nor shirt. One arm 
hung down by his side, above the el- 
bow bound with something white, and 
the other was wound about a soldier’s 
hody lying across his shoulder. The 
batteries had not slackened their deaf- 
ening discharge; the air where 
walked was thick: But under all that 
din a hush fell plainly down upon us 
all; and all men held their breath and 
all eyes turned upon that one man 
treading death beneath his feet. Once 
he stumbled; we thought he was gone. 
But he staggered up and came on. 
His cap was blown from his head; a 
cannon ball struck at his feet and half 


he 


buried him, and still he came striding, 
striding down the long slope and up 
I do not 
believe rifle 
aimed and fired at him all the way; 
I hope I may never believe there was. 

I knew who it was now. I ran 
down and took Monterey out of brave 
I carried him to the rear 


the incline before our feet. 


there was a musket or 


Jack's arms. 
and laid him down on the grass, and 
lay down beside him and cried like a 
baby. 

There was a tourniquet of a suspen- 
der and a ramrod about his leg, and 
below it a piece of a shirt wound 
round and stained deep red. His face 
was dreadfully white. But he wasn’t 
dead. They brought a stretcher and 


we laid him on it and carried him 
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down to the hospital under the hill. 
He caine to himself out of his swoon, 
and smiled when he saw me there. 
“Oh, I’m so glad, Clint!” he said. “I 
was afraid you were hurt. I was think- 
ing of you, and wondering if you saw 
me up there.” 

So it was Monterey. Jack told me 
about it that night. 

They took off Monty’s leg a good 
way above the knee. I did not know 
till then how near the little fellow had 
crept tome. Jack’s arm was broken 
and badly crushed. He got a place 
near Monty’s in the ward, and watch- 
ed over him tenderly as a girls I 
knew one of the surgeons; I went 
down and asked him how it would go. 

“It’s about an even thing,” he said. 

It was warm weather then; poor 
Monty lay there through the hot days 
and still nights, fevered and tortured. 
Jack stayed by him, endlessly pitiful 
and kind, never once giving a volun- 
tary sign of his own crushed arm, 
though I’ve seen him turn white 
and bite his lips at the slightest 
twist. 

Vell, well, I can’t write that part. 
One night a negro boy came up and 
said I was wanted, and I went down 
with a sickening feeling on me. 

Monty was lying quite still on his 
cot, his eyes closed, and Jack and the 
nurse sitting by. His face was dread- 
fully wasted, and drops stood on his 
forehend. Jack bent over and wiped 
them away, and spoke to him in a low 
tone. He opened his eyes slowly and 
smiled, and beckoned me with a mo- 
tion of his lips. I went and put down 
my face; there was a great swelling 
in my throat, and I was blind, and I 
could not speak to him. He put up 
his arms about my neck and drew my 
face down to his like a girl. 

“He’s going to tell her, Clint. I 
thought you wouldn’t like; and you'll 
tell him, and tell him to give her 
back——” 

His voice fell away to a mere thread 
ofsound. Jack slid upa window close 
by and let the cool breeze blow in on 
his face, and Monty clung to me still, 
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my cheek laid against his, he lying 
quite still and breathing more and 
more faintly, and presently I felt the 
strength of his grasp relax, and he 
breathed a long, low sigh, and Monte- 
rey had gone out from between us 
two. I took the thin arms from about 
my neck, and laid them on his breast. 
Jack was leaning far out where the 
night wind blew and the solemn stars 
shone down. Jack bore it better than 
I; he was so brave and strong and so 
simple in his faith. 

A day or two after the burial I was 
sitting in the tent, writing upon a 
drum-head to Ruth, when I heard a 
step, and looked up and saw Blissom 
coming in. He sat down on the other 
side and laid upon the drum a little 
silken case and a card photograph of a 
girl. I knew what it was—they found 
it on Monty after he was dead, but 
Blissom had not opened it till now, 
and he had never heard her name. 
Jack sat there and stared at me, and 
his look made me creep. He put 
up his hand to his neck and slip- 
ped a cord over his head and drew a 
picture out of his breast and laid it 
down beside the other on the drum. 

“Clint,” he said, ** look here; I am 
promised to marry that girl when I go 
north.” 

The two pictures were copies of one 
plate. Pheme Grier’s happy face 
smiled up at me from each. I felta 
pricking feeling creep up my body and 
stir the roots of my hair as I looked. 

““My God, Jack, you are not going 
back! She’s the finest girl in the 
world,” I cried out. 

He turned away his face, and I felt 
him shiver in my grasp. 

“Clint,” he answered, “I’ve got a 
commission to deliver from the dead 
boy. Won't it be a pretty message for 
a bride?” 

And he smiled in a way that was not 
too pleasant to see. 

I caught up the pictures and button- 
ed them inside my coat. 
“No, I’m _ blessed 
You've no right. 
how it was. 


if you will. 
You don’t know 
I tell you he was a fool; 
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it wasn’t her fault, and he was a baby 
if it was.” 

He stood up and put his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, slowly and calmly: 

« Put them back, Clint!” 

And though his grasp was no strong- 
er than a child’s, i looked in his face 
and laid them down where they were. 

“Clint,” he said, tarning his head 
aside to me, “there are two of us in 
this. Does it look like sport for me?” 

Jack went back to the hospital and 
lay down there, and did not get up 
again for weeks. I was sick then my- 
self, and I kept getting worse. I 
didn’t go off duty, but it kept pulling 
medown. By the time Jack was com- 
ing round again I was getting shaky 
in the knees. If I went into hospital, 
I believed I should die. What I need- 
ed was to get out of camp altogether. 
It was no easy thing to get a furlough 
then, but I got one and one for Blis- 
som. I went down and told him. I 
told him he must come home with me. 

‘Thank you, Clint,” he said, “I 
haven’t any home, you know.” 


He lay still a minute and added, 


“And never shall now. Clint,” he 
went on after a pause, ‘* you must take 
me there first. It’s she should 
If it was almost anything 


“Td only be 


best 
know now. 
else,” he rambled on, 
sorry for her, and like to stand up with 
her against the world. But I can't 
think of her as false or cruel; it seems 
as though my girl was dead and I was 
tied up with another having a face 
and name like hers.” 

As soon as Jack was able to travel 
we bade the boys good-by and came 
away down to the coast, and took pas- 
sige in a schooner just clearing for the 
north. We had baffling winds, but 
the voyage was the best of medicine 
for both of us. We landed in the 
dawn of a June morning, went to a 
hotel and cleaned and dressed our- 
selves. Jack was very weak yet, his 
arm still in a sling: he lay down on 
the bed and fell asleep. I left him 
there and went out. I went down to 
my old rooms, and there was a new 
name-on the door. I passed by Day 
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& Cadger’s and saw through the win- 
dow a tow-headed stripling scratching 
away at Monterey’s desk. I did not 
find it very pleasant in those busy 
streets, so I went and saw Ruth. [| 
told her all about that day’s fight, how 
brave Monty how Jack 
brought him away, and anything I 
could think of to comfort her. 

When I came back Jack was still 
I sat down and looked out of 
By and by 


Was, and 


asleep. 
the window and waited. 
he woke and got up and arranged his 
dress. 

“ Let’s go now, Clint,” he said. 

I went out and got a hack and put 
him in. 

“17 Thrale, corner Berry street,” I 
said to the driver, and gotin. I lean- 
ed out of the window and smoked, and 
Jack lay back in the corner with his 
cap pulled over his eyes. I helped 
him up the steps and rang the bell. 
Yes, Miss Euphemia was in. I helped 
Jack into the parlor and he sat down. 
Then I went through to the back room 
and drew the doors together. I went 
to the rear windows and looked out 
upon the yards of that block and the 
houses’ backs. I heard light, tripping 
feet, and then a little cry and an excla- 
mation of pity and surprise in a girl’s 
familiar voice. I put my fingersin my 
eu's and pressed my face upon the 
glass. In the yard below were newly 
dug flower beds framed in close-cut 
plats of grass. A gardener’s tools lay 
sprawling as dropped, and I looked for 
the gardener to return. But instead 
there came out of the rear below me a 
bright-haired little girl of two or three. 
She walked about examining the work 
done with a dainty step and a queer, 
grave air of interest. 

Close under the fence on the right 
some low plants seemed to have just 
been reset from breken ground on the 
left. The child looked at 
them closely, crossed over, looked un 
at the windows with a cautions air (I 
stood in the shadow of the blinds and 
then she went 


went and 


she did not see me): 
back, bent down, and took the plants 
out bodily by the roots, ran across and 
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planted them quickly again with her 
liands in their old places. I could not 


stop my ears so tightly as to keep out 
a sense of a stern, low voice speaking 
steadily in the outer room, nor a chil- 
ly, creeping feeling that stole over me, 


I took away my fingers and drummed 
on the glass with my nails. The child 
looked up startled at the sound, got up 
quickly and ran in out of my sight. 

I don’t know how long it was, but it 
was long enough. Something made 
me look round, and Jack was in the 
doorway beckoning, with an awful 
face. IT went through after him quick- 
ly. Miss Grier lay on the floor, per- 
fectiy white and still. 

“Take her up,” he said. 

There was a vase of flowers on a ta- 
ble near; I laid them the mar- 
ble. I took the vase and went down 
by the girl, and sprinkled the water in 


on 


her face. 

I tell you it was a beautiful face, 
white and fine as marble, lying in its 
frame of clustering hair. Her hands 
were clasped upon her breast, as if 
supplicating pity, and between the ri- 
gid fingers lay » crumpled card, from 
which her own face mockingly smiled. 
Then I rebelled against Jack. I felt 
a hot thrill flush up to my face and 
blind me for a moment. I took the 
poor child in my arms. Jack stood in 
my way; he made me so angry, star- 
ing into the blank wall like « ghastly 
Gorgon. I would not go round him; 
I hustled him rudely. 

**Stand aside!” I said. 

I laid her on the sofa, kneeled down 
by it, and held her head upon my arm. 
I looked round at Blissom. 

“Come here,” I commanded, ard 
pointed him to a chair. He came and 
sit down and rested his elbow on the 
arm of the sofa and his chin upon his 
hand, and looked at us two witha blank 
fuce; but I had no pity for him, and 
I faced up at him and spoke with heat: 

“Aren't you a saint though, and 
a martyr for truth! Who made you 
a judge over others? And aren't 
you a just one and a merciful! Look 
at your work, will you? Where did 
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you get your right to strike a face 
dead like that? I declare you're a 
sanctified hypocrite, or you’re blind as 
any mole. You say she’s been false: 
is she any less true than when you 
swore to love and honor her forever? 
You say she was cruel, and you come 
here and strike the girl down at your 
feet with your brutal, cowardly club 
of justi¢e and truth. Oh, you’re a pre- 
cious judge! False and fanatical to- 
day, you dare to take it on you to 
break this girl for what she was last 
year. If I were she, I'd rise up and 
scorn you and drive you out of my 
sight. You ought to go down on your 
knees and beg for her pardon, and 
thank heaven if you get that grace.” 

I turned and Jooked at the fair face 
on my arm, and my eyes were dim; 
but I saw the faintest flush coming 
back to her cheek and a quiver passed 
over her lips. 

** Jack,” I went on then, in a differ- 
ent tone, been enough of 
misery out of this. This girl will get 
her desert without our help. A great- 
er and truer Hand will mete out her 
and our reward—vengeance is not 
ours, Jack: ‘I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ You are throwing away the 
best thing God has given you, and 
spoiling your two lives to add to the 


** there’s 


one that’s gone, and no good can come 
of it to live or dead. Monty was as 
much to me as to you, Jack, and I say 
you have noright. I know you meant 
right, and thought you were bound in 
honor; but you've done enough. Poor 
child, how hard she took it from you, 
how scared and pitiful she looks. See, 
coming back. Quick, Jack, 
come and take her, and keep her close 
and cherish her before your life. She’s 
dearer to you now than anything else 
will ever be.” 

He reached out and drew the crum- 
pled picture out of her fingers, went 
over and dropped it on the grate. He 
came and knelt down, and I laid her 
in his arms and drew away my own. 
He bent down and put his face close to 
hers. She was breathing now, and the 
bright blood was flowing in her cheeks. 


she’s 
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**Pheme, Pheme!” he called to her, 
low but clear. ‘* Look at me, Pheme; 
it’s all gone now. Forgive me; I was 
angry and did not know what I said. 
Look up and say you'll forget. We'll 
share it all between us, trouble or 
blame.” 

She opened her eyes and looked up 
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into his, and a smile stole over her 
face and then went out. 

“Oh, I’m so very, very sorry, John. 
And you're so very good.” 

And I c:n tell you no more, because 
I came out then and shut the door, 
and because there is no more left to 
tell of the story of Monterey. 

J. T. McKay. 
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TO be brought at her feet 
As a falcon brings a bird, 
lL to be troubled or stirred, 
Whenever I chance to meet 


A face that happens to grow 
Tie lily and rose on a skin 
Satin textured and thin: 

I to be brought so low! 


1 to care whether her eyes 

Seek another, or shine 

As I look back to mine, 
Telling their laughing love-lies! 


Or if her hand touches my hand— 
Ringless, and gloveless, and fair, 
As smiling she passes me there, 

Where grimly unsmiling I stand 


Last night, in dancing, she grazed 
My foot with the hem of her gown, 
And there I stood looking down 

At the silk, as if | were dazed. 


And when with that hand’s white wonder 
She lifted the shawl 
Which had hindered my fall, 

How I inwardly cursed my blunder 


And I cursed Aer under my breath, 
As she smiled on me there, 
For I knew, false and fair, 

She would lead men on to the death 
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Thai lurks in a woman's art ; 
Worst of all a woman like this, 
With her smile, like another’s kiss, 
And her cold, unoccupied heart. 


Ali the time I was cursing her there, 
Her hand was over my arm, 
And her face shining calm 

Out of its brown chestnut hair— 


Shining serenely and still, 
As we paced down the room, 
And entered the gloom 

Of the garden, led by her will. 


Poor fool! I remember e’en yet 
How the heliotrope scent 
Wafted up as we went, 
And the smell of the crushed mignonette, 


As through the dim alleys we strolled 
In the night soft and still, 
Until suddenly over the hill 
Lightning flashed, and low thunder rolled. 


What madness then clouded my brain ? 
For I kissed her fears into rest, 
As she clung to my breast 

In the tumult of wind and of rain. 


*Twas the madness of folly and wine; 
For what did I care, 
Though I knew she was fair, 

When I knew she would never be mine? 


Mine! Though she knelt to me there 
With that face for a gift, 
Not a hand would [ lift 

To gather it ever so near! 


I shall never be fooled like the rest, 
So do not class me with those 
Who would kneel for the rose 

She wears on her beautiful breast, 


Nor speak to m> now of her power. 
I tell you ’twas wine— 
Youth’s folly and wine, 
That made me her slave in that hour! 
Nora Perry. 
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TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER. 

‘« TrraL by newspaper,”’ as illustrated 
in the ‘lilton scandal, can hardly be call- 
ed a bvilliant success, save, perhaps, in 
the pennies it has brought to the tills of 
the self-constituted judges—which last, 
however, may be thought by them a suffi- 
cient and even glorious vindication of it. 
To the dull season of journalism no sensa- 
tion so satisfactory has been known for 


years; and the mine was worked with an 


energy that made glad the hearts and 


pockets of newspaper publishers. The 
judicial and educational fruits of the 
trial are not so valuable; fur though a 
godsend in an unpromising summer—an 
oasis in the professional desert—respecta- 
ble journalists must yet be rather disgust- 
ed at this latest proof of the ‘* power of 
the press.”’ Pronouncing judgment upon 
ex parte evidence is a favorite feat of 
journalism, but one not highly favorable 
tu justice, because the omniscience which 
the average editor claims to hold in com- 
mon with the Almighty, and the infalli- 
bility which he claims in common with 
the Pope, make itdifficult for him to alter 
an expressed opinion on any such trivial 
ground as that the case looks different 
when the other side is heard. In truth, 
if it be melancholy to persist in a judg- 
ment discovered to be wrong, it is hardly 
less so for an eminent popular guide like 
the journalist to shift opinions at every 
fresh stage of the evidence, especially 
with the stake a great one in personal 
honor and public morals. 

‘he service rendered by newspapers in 
circulating the prurient details of Mr. 
Tilton’s scandal through every home in 
the land can hardly be overrated. After 
all, there is no such engine of immorality, 
if it turns its force that way, as a ‘ free 
and untrammeled press.’’ The obscene 
literature that vile publishers send 
through the mail ‘‘ sealed from imperti- 
nent regards,’’ is of small quantity, and 
goes to minds already debauched ; the 
classic filth of last century’s authors is 
kept shady in respectable bookstores ; but 
newspapers which had secured confidence 
by advertising themselves as ‘‘ specially 
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adapted to the family ’’ must have rather 
startled the unsophisticated home circles 
when they suddenly turned a flood of Til- 
tonism upon them. We properly make 
fun of Podsnap, whose anxiety was to 
have nothing said that could ‘‘bring a 
blush to the cheek of the young person ; ”’ 
still, forty or fifty columns of the adul- 
tery stuff that family newspapers have for 
two months been disseminating is a great 
deal, considering that so much of it is 
less well adapted to the fireside than the 
brothel. But then, you know, the news- 
papers are conducting a “‘ trial,’’ and 
though it be painful, the evidence must 
go to the jury! 

Whatever the evil wrought by scatter- 
ing broadcast the love-letters that a man 
and his wife exchange on subjects not dis- 
cussed aloud in decent society, it is not 
more rank than the injustice done in trials 
by newspaper. Lovers of fair play must 
be proud of the American press. The 
earliest lesson of the Beecher case was 
that no man has done service enough to 
liberty and humanity to procure the 
grace of a suspension of judgment when 
a revolting charge is brought against 
him. The odd rule of some newspaper 
courts is that every accused man is sup- 
posed guilty till proved innocent. Such 
majestic tribunals are, of course, not to 
be bullied by talk of the purity and 
probity of a past life, nor coaxed to delay 
sentence by the appealing spectacle of a 
noble public career. Guilty or innocent, 
Beecher had been a man of eminence and 
usefulness; and it was a cynical sight 
when many of the journalists at the first 
accusation declared the burden of dis- 
proof to beon him. Even at law, where 
sympathy, character, and services may 
pass for ciphers, men do not condemn un- 
heard; but in the newspaper forum, 
where those things can rightly come in to 
stay the sentence, some writers first struck 
Beecher, then heard him. If guilty, this 
was monstrous—what, then, if he is inno- 
cent? Good name in man or woman, 
‘*the immediate jewel of their souls,”’ is 
a pearl cast before swine when it gets 
among the greedy, nosing members of the 
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scurvier layer of the press. The reckless 
thrust at reputation, the sporting with 
character, the snap judgment on what is 
dearest and most worth living for, are 
special faculties with this odd Rhada- 
manthus—I might better say this Thersi- 
tes—of the age. ‘‘ Good name ”’ is well ; 
but suppose a free and enlightened jour 

nalist can sell more papers by flinging 
mud upon it? An ordinary man, a num- 
ber of ordinary men, could not with im- 
punity wag,so scurrilous a tongue, for 
law and public sentiment would stop it ; 
but the press is a “* great sanctuary of 
justice,’’ where reputations are shattered 
solely from a sense of duty to the public 
—which is a great point to remember, in 
trials by newspaper. 

This one of Brooklyn was not only a 
trial by newspaper, but a trial by news- 
paper of two newspaper men; and be- 
sides, there were sundry Bowens and 
other newspaper owners and wiiters mix- 
ed up in it. Beecher and Tilton were at 
one time editors of religious papers which 
had the peculiarity of being unsectarian, 
and of seeking the patronage indifferently 
of Methodists, Presbyterians, and so on. 
They had picked up a hundred subscrip- 
tions from one sect, five hundred from a 
second, a thousand from a third; they 
presumably cut into the possible circula- 
tion of sundry denominational papers by 
a hundred, five hundred, or a thousand 
copies per week, as the case might be. 
Never was there such a chance to show 
magnanimity as when these rival editors 
were in personal trouble; but the “ Sab- 
bath Synagogue ”’ at once issued a leader 
entitled ‘* [Ichabod,’’ and the ‘* Tinkling 
Cymbal ’’ another headed “ Thy sir will 
find thee out.’’ As for Demetrius Diggs, 
editor of the ** Love-Feast,’’ that worthy 
promptly announced that whatever the 
verdict of committees or courts, his paper 
had already tried and convicted Mr. 
Beecher on every charge ; and as it would 
never cease to believe him guilty, so it 
would never cease to try to prove him so. 
Demetrius also suggested that perhaps, 
after all, personal depravity was a natural 
consequence of that license of creed 
which could undertake to make a paper 
for many sects ; and in all seriousness he 
begged brethren and sisters of his own 
denomination to prayerfully consider 
whether in buying papers now or former- 
ly edited by Messrs. Tilton and Beecher, 
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they had not become moral partakers with 
them in their individual crimes. It is 
only a wonder that Brooklyn pastors, 
whose sheep have strayed too much to 
browse around the Plymouth pulpit, have 
not ‘* improved ”’ the subject by distribu- 
ting like warnings. At any rate, some of 
his canny newspaper rivals have paid 
Mr. Beecher with interest on all old 
scores. One might have expected that 
the entire religious press would, for a time 
at least, with stalwart fidelity stand by so 
eminent a divine, instead of a part of 
them rushing into the front ranks to 
throw stones at him. It is revolting to 
see a religious newspaper lead off in the 
assault upon an illustrious Christian min- 
ister, disheartening hosts of people who 
still have faith in him and in human na- 
ture. Silence, at worst, would be more 
becoming than the defilement of its col- 
umns with ‘ evidence’’ eagerly brought 
forward in this unnatural task. 

As for the *‘ secular ’’ press, it includes 
the ‘‘satanic’’ wing, which regards 
every clergyman as prima facie a hypd- 
crite and scoundrel ; the ‘‘ enterprising ’’ 
journal, which prefers a fresh and 
piquant lie to no ‘‘ news” at all; the 
astute press that, in order to dish a scan- 
dal with better grace, adjudges it true, 
whereby it constructs a better justifica- 
tion for the act of publishing it; the sen- 
sational press, whose rule is to take not 
so much the right view as the startling 
view of any question ; the anti-American 
press, which secretly hates all our illus- 
trious men, and attacks one after another ; 
the surdid press, which takes that ground 
in any dispute that will attract such favor 
from one or other of the parties as to 
make it the chosen channel of their com- 
munications. And there is remaining a 
noble handful of journals, that are at 
once able and generous, and that will give 
any great reputation, in the hour of stress, 
a full measure of justice, with a make- 
weight of charity. 

In criminal trials by newspaper, there 
is this peculiarity, that everybody—ac- 
cused, accuser, or witness—is almost sure 
to suffer. The public being the jury, 
some who read an accusation in one day’s 
paper miss the answer in the next; or 
perhaps they take a lasting bias from the 
first indictment. Besides, newspapers 
are nothing if not oracular; and the 
average quill-driver, cultivating the the- 
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ory that, as a royal ‘‘ we,’’ he can do no 
wrong, generally sticks to the utterance 
he has first put out. The wretched 
Brooklyn clergyman was right in dread- 
ing a trial, whatever its issue. All the 
harm to everybody was long ago done, 
however the case may go. And what 
slaughter of reputations the battlefield 
shows! It is not only Beecher and Tilton 
and Mrs: Tilton and Moulton that have 
fallen in this havoc, but a crowd of 
secondary figures, like Carpenter, and 
** Bessie,’? and who not. They have all 
had their petty weaknesses exposed. No 
man or woman connected with this horri- 
blestruggle escapes withoutasmirch. Out 
of ten thousand newspaper critics there 
will be hundreds to vilify even the most 
blameless actors. The other day a Chi- 
cago paper of great influence proclaimed 
Tilton and Moulton to be a pair of the 
biggest scoundrels in America; yet three 
months ago Moulton, if known to Chicago 
people at all, was known creditably, and 
not sneered at by every second, third, or 
ifth paper in the northwest as a black- 


mailer. Even such women as Anthony 


and Stanton, who had so little to spare, 
seem to be shorn of a part of that little, 
and go to history gibbeted among gossips. 


In trials by newspaper, the spectator is 
struck by the fact that the chief anxiety 
of the multitudinous judges is to‘* beat ”’ 
each other in the amount of testimony 
they lay before the jurymen; and that 
even irrelevant evidence is welcome if no 
other is to be had. He also observes that 
queer people are sometimes employed to 
hunt up this evidence, of whom not the 
least successful seem to be young men not 
over-freighted with either judgment or 
conscience. A few of the more brilliant 
of them may even have a wide reputation 
as accomplished romancers, and these are 
never at a loss to spin from fancy when 
there is dearth of fact. Of course, the 
greater part earn their bread and whiskey 
without resort to lying; still, men of 
conspicuously limited veracity or fairness 
are sometimes engaged to spread their 
webs of mingled truth and fiction in re- 
spectable papers, although the managers 
of these papers would pray to be deliver- 
ed from such ‘ reporters ’’ in a trouble 
of their own. We lately saw Brooklyn 
swarmed by newspaper people, who, in 
search of news about the Tilton scandal, 
laid siege to homes, waylaid citizens, 
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‘* interviewed *’ cooks, besought chamber- 
maids, peeped at keyholes, poked their 
noses into 
humoredly took all manner of snubs, 
sneers, and bafflings. It is fine to view 
the ‘‘representatives’’ of rival ‘* me- 
tropolitan journals’’ dashing along the 
street to discover what Tilton ate for din- 
ner to-day and where Moulton’s chin will 
be scraped to-morrow—which palpitating 
tidings the great metropolitan editors will 
disclose in haste to their readers. Report- 
ers who “ interview ”’ people interested in 
a criminal case are sometimes allowed to 
give the story as if disinterested, and to 
adroitly weave into it their speculations 
and inuendoes; in other words, the re- 
porter is so far permitted to edit the 
paper. ‘* My Beecher item yesterday was 
a beat,’’ says Quill, with a chuckle, to 
his fellow scribe, ‘‘ and besides, I had 
next to nothing to work it up from.’’ The 
skill which can dress a vague surmise 
with enough fabrication to make it cut 
an imposing figure is not underrated by 
the people who write, edit, and publish 
newspapers. 

The unpardonable sin of journalism is 
to miss an item of news which a rival 
newspaper gets. Hence a certain-amount 
of stuff, silly or wicked, occasionally gues 
into a paper, chiefly on the ground that 
other journals must not outdo it in enter- 
prise. The ‘* Bugle’’ could not safely 
leave out what the ‘Clarion’? might 
perhaps put in; the ‘‘ Morning Muck- 
Rake’’ could not afford to have the 
** Daily Drag-Net ’’ treating its readers to 
a titbit of gossip that its own “ constitu- 
ency’’ was deprived of. The Beecher 
case got into the newspapers by an act 
sufficiently audacious and shameless to 
startle even modern journalism; and 
when once there, respectable papers swam 
in the scum for months, through fear of 
lacking enterprise. 

In all trials by newspaper the imper- 
sonality of the writer gives his opinions 
an undeserved weight. Impersonality has 
advantages in the courageous utterances 
it inspires ; but it also deceives. If Dr. 
A publishes his views upon a disease of 
the eye, if Dr. Z puts forth his theory 
on a disease of the liver, we have the 
opinion of an expert; and so, if Dr. Z 
discusses eyes and Dr. A treats of livers, 
we know that each is out of his specialty, 
and we judge him accordingly. But a 


barbers’ shops, and good- 
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newspaper concentrates the gifts of many 
contributors, and thus gradually gives the 
impression of having accumulated vast 
stores of knowledge and experience, ready 
for use at any moment. In reality, the 
old writers may be gone, new editors may 
control, or a given article may be the 
product of such personal prejudice as, if 
known, would excite contempt. In the 
works of a great satirist, there is a car- 
toon containing three figures walking in 
single file. First struts off a mass of 
clothes ; secondly, a naked figure ; third- 
ly, that same body, with the clothes on. 
The first is called Rex ; the second, Lu- 
dovicus ; the third and stateliest is Lu- 
dovicus Rex; and it is clear that to the 
making up of this final and impressive 
Ludovicus Rex, the ‘‘ Rex ’’ constitutes 
quite as imposing a part as the Ludovicus 
—the gorgeous trappings as the pitiful 
little man. So it is with the journalist 
and his surroundings. Stripped of the 
mysterious corporate character which 
hides him, and with the ‘* impersonal- 
ity ’’ unmasked, the writer of a slashing 
article might dwindle in importance, and 
his utterance, now so sonorous and grand, 
might be very much like the word of any 
other among a thousand citizens; for no 


matter how big the trumpet, it is only a 
man that is blowing. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

DisraEL! has lately thrown out omi- 
nous words concerning the perturbed 
state of Europe. At the antipodes, the 
two great Asiatic rivals are in arms, eager 
to try their new breech-loaders and iron 
ships. Even the move for international ar- 
bitration, lately the rage in England, 
Italy, and America, seems to have faltered. 
It would be a measureless blessing could 
some scheme of arbitrament, no matter 
how limited, stay a little the ravages of 
war. Though war waged in a cause sa- 
cred to the soldier may become lofty 
duty, to call every war (as every war is 
regularly called) a ‘holy crusade,” 
raises the bloody pursuit of selfish lust to 
the grade of a Christian ceremony. It 
is hard even with an Oliver, a William, 
a Gustavus Adolphus, to tell where the 
warrior ends and the worshipper begins ; 
and be the war never so sacred, the woes 
it brings are measureless. 
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The greatest peace-novel of our time, 
perhaps of all time, is Victor Hugo's 
war-novel, ‘** °93.”’ A Paris battalion, 
skirmishing in the dread wood of La Sau- 
draie (so like our Southern thickets of 
bloody memory) come upon a terrified wo- 
man and her three little children. ** Quel 
est ton pays?’ cries a sergeant. It is the 
métairie of Siscoignard in Azé parish. 
The sergeant is stupefied. ‘‘ That's no 
patrie,”’ he cries. *‘ C'est mon pays,” 
the woman answers, and reflecting adds : 
‘**T understand, sir. You are of France, 
I am of Brittany.’’ Here in a nutshell 
are secession and civil war. But why is 
this wretched fugitive not at her home? 
**They burned it.”” Who burned it? 
She doesn’t know—it was a battle. ‘‘ Do 
you belong to the Blues or the Whites ?— 
come, who are you for?’’ She is ‘ for 
her children!’’ The big sergeant tries 
once more. Where is her husband? 
‘*He isn’t anywhere now—they killed 
him?’’ Humph!—was it a Blue or a 
White that killed him? ‘‘ It was a gun- 
shot, and my husband fell! ’’ 

What are badges and colors, war-cries 
and shibboleths, causes and objects of 
war, to the great sufferers? If here and 
there in modern days matrons worthy of 
Rome rejoice to see their boys brought 
back dead on honorable shields, how 
many do they number? ‘The woman of 
La Vendée only said, when catechized, 
** They are firing off guns all around me. 
I don’t know what they want. They kill- 
ed my husband. I only understood that.’’ 
It is Kaspar’s story of Blenheim over 
again, where fire and sword raged, ‘‘ and 
many a chiding mother then, and new- 
born baby, died ’’; but to what good end 
poor Peterkin never could learn. 

Yet, what could arbitration do in a 
Vendean revolt or a French revolution? 
In civil wars it is hopeless ; and as for for- 
eign wars, nations, stirred by that grega- 
rious fury which we call the ‘* uprising 
of the people,’’ resolve on war, whether 
just or not, and cheer the atrocious toast 
of Decatur: ‘‘ Our country! In her in- 
tercourse with foreign nations may she 
always be in the right ; but our country, 
right or wrong!’’ Still, since it is so 
hard for a nation to adjudge itself wrong, 
all the more need of a predetermined ar- 
biter to perform this painful office. 

Pup QUILIBET. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF CHEMISTRY 

Asout fifty chemists responded to the 
call for a celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Priestley’s discovery of oxy- 
gen, and met in Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, on the last day of July. Dr. 
Bolton, who first suggested this centenni- 
al celebration, was made temporary chair- 
man, and the meeting then organized by 
electing Dr. C. F. Chandler chairman, 
Professor J. R. Leeds of the Stevens In- 
stitute secretary, and Professor W. H. 
Chandler of Lehigh University treasurer. 
A dispatch was sent by cable to the 
Priestley Memorial Committee in Bir- 
mingham, England, where a statue of the 
discoverer was to be unveiled the next 
day. While the committee charged with 
the duty of sending this greeting was ab- 
sent on its task, a similar despatch was 
received from England, saying, ‘‘ We greet 
you as colleagues engaged in honoring the 
memory of a great and good man.’’ The 
American despatch read: ‘* The brother 
chemists at the grave to their brothers at 
the home of Priestley send greeting on 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
chemistry.’’ During the session a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, with a view to the revi- 
val of the now inactive chemical section 
of that society. This move was taken in 
accordance with the wish of several mem- 
bers for the formation of a permanent 
chemical Subscriptions were 
inade to the Liebig memorial fund, which 
is to be used for the erection of a monu- 
ment to that great man. Several of his 
pupils were present, and Professors Smith, 
Horsford, and Silliman made remarks on 
the subject, which were of themselves a 
sufficient proof of the remarkable impres- 
sion Liebig made upon all who came un- 
der his care. Later in the day Professor 
Silliman spoke of one of the early Ameri- 
can chemists who made a similar im- 
pression upon the young men of his day, 
but has left no record of chemical work to 
account for his prominence. He lives in 
the good opinion of his contemporaries 
rather than in professional deeds. Liebig 


society. 


His remarkable in- 
an influence which 


was not of this kind. 
fluence over others, 
Emerson would define as character, was 
not greater than his performances as a 
chemist. He had a genius for chemical 
work, and a great part of the modern 
progress in the science is due tv him. All 
of the subscribers to this fund selected the 
Giessen memorial for their vljective, the 
laboratory of Liebig having been in that 
town. 

The first of the special exercises was an 
address of welcome by Colonel Taggart of 
Northumberland. This gentleman fairly 
surprised the chemists by a short, appro- 
priate, and finished address, which, if 
the speaking had been competitive, would 
probably have taken the prize. Profes- 
sor Croft of Toronto spoke on the ‘* Life 
and Labors of Priestley.”’ He described 
him as the theologian, the politician, and 
the chemist. No sketch of the discover- 
er’s active life is complete without a refer- 
ence to the two former of these phases, for 
to his controversies on religious and poli- 
tical subjects all his troubles were due. 
It is worthy of notice that while polemics 
were Priestley’s first thought, probably 
nine-tenths of his time being given to de- 
veloping and maintaining his views on re- 
ligion and polities, 
rests upon what he accomplished in the 
remaining tenth. Priestley was born at 
Fieldhead, near Leeds, England, in 1733. 

Professor T. Sterry Hunt’s address on a 
** Century’s Progress in Theoretical Chem- 
istry ’’ followed. 
jects brought forward in this learned trea- 


his permanent fame 


Of the numerous sub- 


tise, we have room for only two, both be- 
longing to the ‘* chemistry of the future.”’ 
These are condensed in the secretary’s re- 
port as follows: 

“From the remarkable numerical relations be- 
tween the equivalent weights of related ele- 
ments Dumas and others had drawn conclu- 
sions favorable to the com pound nature of these 
bodies, curiously confirmed by studies of the 
wave-lengths of their spectra. The question of 
the transmutation of the elements thus raised, 
the speaker considered to be beyond the domain 
of our terrestrial chemistry, yet he ventured to 
{infer from the augmenting complexity of the 
spectra of the stars, as Clarke, and after him 
Lockyer, has done, that a process of condensa- 
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tion in nebular matter may generate from the 
simpler gases the metals and metaloids. The 
question whether there exists a simple ratio be- 
tween the equivalent weights of the elements, 
raised by Prout, who supposed them all multi- 
ples of that of hydrogen, has been considered by 
Dumas, who had shown that they are probably 
multiples of a number one-fourth that of hydro- 
gen. The speaker ventured to inquire whether 
the highly attenuated matter which in the solar 
chromosphere gives a green spectral line dis- 
tinct from that of any known terrestrial sub- 
stance, might not, perhaps, be this body more 
elemental than hydrogen, whose existence we 
may conjecture from the fractions in equivalent 
weights. In conclusion he spoke of the essen- 
tial nature of chemical changes. The processes 
of chemistry belong to a higher plane than those 
of physics, and all attempts to elucidate chemi- 
cal phenomena from the latter are necessarily 
but imperfect and often misleading analogies. 
In chemical union the impenetrability of matter 
is seen to be no longer a fact, and all the physi- 
eal and physiological characters fail us except 
that of gravity. Can we go forth, then, to assert 
with Hegel, that chemical union is identification, 
and to declare that it finds its type in solution ? 
The atomic hypothesis in chemistry, like the 
Newtonian theory of light in optics, has done 
good service in the past, and is inwrought in 
our teachings of to-day, but he believed it would 
not retain a place in the chemistry of the next 
century, to which Brodie has already pointed 
the way in his calculus of chemical operations. 
Just before dusk the chemists and 
townspeople met at Priestley’s grave and 
listened to the noble memorial address of 
Professor Coppée, the effect of whose trib- 
ute was as much heightened by his admi- 
rable delivery as by the lovely landscape 
and charming evening. Though unex- 
pectedly called upon, Professor Coppée 
gave an address which formed one of the 
finest and most enjoyable points of the 
Professor J. Lawrence Smith 
of Louisville later in the evening deliver- 
ed a paper on the ‘‘ Century's Progressive 
Industrial Chemistry.”’ He considered 
oxygen, soda, sulphuric acid, chlorine, 
coal, and the arts of stearinerie, besides 
several less comprehensive subjects. 
Saturday, August 1, was oxygen day. 
Aside from business details the only ap- 
pointment was Professor Silliman’s essay 
on *‘ American Contributions to Chemis- 
try,’’ a subject which he is probably bet- 
ter able to treat than any other chemist. 
In his review of the early days of the sci- 
ence in this country, he brought forward 
several names which even the oldest 
chemists present heard for the first time. 
The discovery of oxygen in 1774 was al- 
most identical with the history of our na- 
tion. Six years later, in 1780, was found- 
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ed in B»ston the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. The first chemical 
chair was that of Dr. John McClain in 
Princeton College, established 1795, 
though lectures on chemistry had been 
given in William and Mary as early as 
1774 (therefore just a century ago). Pro- 
fessor Robert Hare of Philadelphia was 
pointed to as the pioneer of the present 
active body of chemists, his work as a dis- 
coverer beginning about 1802. Silliman 
the elder was his co-worker. Archibald 
Langstaff made the first mineral analysis 
in this country. From this beginning in 
the first years of the century rises a line 
of chemists rapidly increasing in numbers, 
influence, and ability. 

The project for a centennial meeting 
originated in a modest suggestion by Dr. 
Bolton in the ‘* American Chemist,”’ and 
was pushed forward against considerable 
opposition, an opposition which now ap- 
pears inexplicable. Some effort was made 
to have it postponed until 1876, but that 
was frustrated, and very happily, for Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s historical account show- 
ed that the present year is not only the 
centennial of oxygen but also of American 
chemical science. This year was there- 
fore chosen with peculiar and unexpected 
appropriateness. The attendance was 
much larger than was expected. It de- 
serves to be mentioned that Dr. Bolton 
must share his honors with Professor Ra- 
chel L. Bodley, who holds the chair of 
chemistry in the Woman’s College of 
Philadelphia. When Dr. Bolton's sug- 
gestion appeared, this lady sent on the 
address she had made to her graduating 
class, from which it appeared that she 
had made the same proposal earlier, but 
not with the same publicity. 


HELMHOLTZ’S TREATMENT IN HAY FE- 
VER. 

Prorrssor Binz of Bonn writes to 
‘¢ Nature ”’ that from what he has obsery- 
ed of recent English publications on the 
suhject of hay fever, he is led to suppose 
that the English authorities are not accu- 
rately acquainted with the discovery of 
Professor Helmholtz in 1868, that certain 
uncommon low organisms are present in 
the nasal secretions in this complaint, and 
that quinine arrests their action. Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz had been subject to this 
disease since 1847, and from the fact that 
the attack always commences in his case 
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between May 20 and the end of June, he 
was led to the suspicion that organisms 
might be the cause of the mischief. Ex- 
amination with the immersion lens of a 
very good microscope proved the presence 
of vibrio-like bodies, which he could ney- 
er find at other seasons in the nasal secre- 
tions. Remembering the poisonous ac- 
tion of quinine upon infusoria, he made a 
weak neutral solution of sulphate of qui- 
nine, eontaining one part of the salt to 
eight hundred of water. This was effec- 
tive enough, and caused moderate irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane. Lying flat 
on his back he poured from a pipette 
about four cubic centimeters into the nos- 
trils, turning the head about in order to 
let the liquid flow in all directions. This 
produced the desired effect. He could ex- 
pose himself to the sun without bringing 
on the fits of sneezing and the other disa- 
greeable symptoms, and it was sufficient 
to repeat the treatment three times a day 
even under the most unfavorable cireum- 
stances. One treatment a day is enough 
if he goes out only in the evening. No 
vibrios are then found in the secretion. 
After treatment for some days the symp- 
toms disappear completely, but the treat- 


ment must be kept up until the end of the 
time during which the attack would ordi- 


narily make its appearance. In Profes- 
sor Helmholtz’s case this is, as before said, 
between May 20 and June 30. 
THE NOSE AS AN ORGAN OF EXPRES- 
SION. 

In a brief authorizing the formation of 
a society for the reformation of church 
music the Pope speaks of the ‘* worldly 
and sentimentai style of singing ’’ which 
has been introduced into the churches 
from the theatres. He thus distinctly re- 
cognizes, as all persons do, the fact that 
music hasa devotional character, and that 
it plays an integral part in worship. It 
would be easy to show that music has a 
similar use in many other exercises inci- 
dent to life. Speech is confined to strict 
definitions, and is not capable of express- 
ing all the emotion that is felt on certain 
occasions, the part that is lacking being 
nowadays filled up by music. But musi- 
cal people often ask what the world did 
for a means of expression before music 
was sufficiently developed, for this is one 
of the most modern arts. The answer is 
that for more than five thousand years the 
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noblest emotions of the human soul were 
expressed through the nose, as they now 
are through the ear. Dr. Hinton says: 
‘* That the early world felt a sacredness 
in odors of which we have lost the 
consciousness beyond question. 
Through all antiquity not a temple was 
erected to any god that did not smoke with 
continual offerings of frankincense and 
all sweet perfumes. The same feeling 
that fragrance was the best and high- 
est of all gifts extended itself into private 
life; and if any man would receive a 
guest with especial honor, or testify the 
utterest grief and love for a departed 
friend, he lavished upon him the richest 
spices and the costliest perfumes. And 
though much of pride and luxury in pri- 
vate life, and much of gross superstition 
in religion, mingled with and defiled 
these usages, yet that they were not de- 
void of a genuine foundation many passa- 
ges of Scripture may teach us. The 
Jews were commanded to offer sacrifices 
of sweet smells, and a special altar to 
burn incense upon was directed to be 
made of shittim wood overlaid with gold. 
Nor is the meaning of these sweet-smell- 
ing sacrifices left doubtful. They were 
the types of praise and prayer; the 
ascending smoke represented the sighs, 
the songs of the assembled congregation ; 
it wafted visibly to heaven the groanings 
that could not be uttered, the gratitude 
too deep for words. To us in this aspect 
odors are as nothing. They have sunk 
even almost into an undeserved contempt 
as the very types of luxury. It is inter- 
esting to inquire why this should be. The 
greater 


seems 


difference has been ascribed to a 
sensitiveness to odors on the part of early 
and Eastern nations, together with a 
greater abundance of perfumes in the 
warmer climates they inhabited, and the 
need they felt for bathing and subsequent 
anointing. But we do not think those 
are the true reasons, though they may 
have had some share in bringing about 
the change.”? He then shows that the 
use of the nose as a means of expression 
has been supplanted by the gradual devel- 
opment of a higher organ—the ear. The 
change has been a gain. The ear is ca- 
pable of more expression, and the sounds 
that impress it can be recalled and re- 
peated with accuracy. Its language, 
while less exact than speech, is much 
more definite than that of odors. From 
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this consideration of the history of 
the nose two suggestive conclusions may 
be drawn. It offers in: the first place the 
only definite basis from which to estimate 
the comparative value of music. People 
are often heard discussing the question 
whether music is higher or lower as an 
art than painting or letters. Physiologi- 
cal reasons as well as the facts above 
given prove that music, the language 
of the ear, is higher than odor, the lan- 
guage of the nose, for the latter is the 
less highly organized structure. But 
how does the ear compare with the eye 
in delicacy of power? And is the won- 
derful development of painting in the era 
of Michel Angelo, Rafael, and others to 
be considered as the culmination of a 
sense which is now in its decline? How 
ever these questions may be answered, it 
can hardly be doubted that the tongue, 
the language of which is the most slowly 
developed,.and at which the human race 
works most laboriously and constantly, 
will some day outstrip the nose, the ear, 
and the eye. These are all servants of 
the brain, and speech being the only lan- 
guage that possesses definiteness may be 
expected to develop in power until it can 
accomplish what is now less clearly ex- 
pressed in music. The other suggestion 
is, that if the ancients, with their highly 
cultivated sense of smell, liked various 
odors which are now repulsive to us (that 
of asafoetida, for instance), does not that 
fact argue a mistake on our part with re- 
gard to these odors ? 





AMERICA THE TOMB OF RACES. 

Dr. Epwarp H. CiarKke, author of 
** Sex in Education,’’ brought forward at 
the Detroit meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association a paper on the 
** Building of a Brain,’’ in which he laid 
down the problem of life which the Amer- 
ican nation confronts as follows: ‘‘ No 
race of hunian kind has yet obtained a 
footing upon this continent. The Asi- 
atics trace back their life in Asia so far 
that the distance between to-day and 
their recorded starting point seems like a 
geologic epoch. The descendants of the 
Ptolemies still linger about the Nile. 
The race that peopled Northern Europe 
when Greece and Rome were young not 
only retains its ancient place and power, 
but makes itself felt and heard through- 
out the world. On this continent races 
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have been born, and lived, and disappear- 
ed. Mounds at the West, vestiges in 
Florida, and traces elsewhere proclaim at 
least two extinct races. The causes of 
their disappearance are undiscovered. 
We only know that they are gone. The 
Indian whom our ancestors confronted 
was losing his hold on the continent when 
the Mayflower anchored in Plymouth 
Bay, and is now rapidly disappearing 
It remains to be seen if the Anglo- 
Saxon race that has ventured upon a 
continent that has proved the tomb of 
antecedent races, can be more fortunate 
than they in maintaining a permanent 
grasp upon this western world. One 
thing at least is sure—it will fail as pre- 
vious races have failed, unless it can pro- 
duce a physique and a brain capable of 
meeting successfully the demands which 
our climate and civilization make upon it.”’ 


also. 





PECULIAR INSTINCT IN THE WASP. 

In a late work on the origin and meta- 
morphosis of insecis, Sir John Lubbock 
points out some of the remarkable habits 
of this interesting part of animal life. 
** The solitary bee or wasp,’’ he says, 
** forms a cell generally in the ground, 
places in it a sufficient amount of food, 
lays an egg, and closes the cell. In the 
case of bees the food consists of honey ; 
in that of wasps the larva requires animal 
food, and the mother therefore places a 
certain number of insects in the cell, each 
species having its own especial prey, some 
selecting small caterpillars, some beetles, 
some spiders. Cerceris Cupresticida, as 
its name denotes, attacks beetles belong- 
ing to the genus Buprestis. Now if the 
Cerceris were to kill the beetle before 
placing it in the cell, it would decay, and 
the young larva when hatched would find 
only a mass of corruption. On the other 
hand, if the beetle were buried uninjured, 
in its struggle to escape it would be al- 
most certain to destroy the egg. The 
wasp has, however, the instinct of sting- 
ing its prey in the centre of the nervous 
system, thus depriving it of motion, and, 
let us hope, of suffering, but not of life ; 
consequently when the young larva leaves 
the egg it finds a sufficient store of whole- 
some food.’’ 





EMBALMING IN AFRICA. 
Tue method by which the body of Dr. 
Livingstone was probably embalmed is 
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described by Mr. Consul Petherick in 
Africa as follows: ‘* On the death of an 
individual they extract the intestines, 
heart, and lungs, and they are deciared 
to be feasted on by the women only. 
Rolled up in a mat ina sitting posture, the 
mutilated corpse is placed on a wooden 
framework three feet from the 
ground in the centre of the hut. A con- 
stant fire, of green wood in the first in- 
stance, to create as much smoke as possi- 
ble, is placed underneath, and not until 
the obnoxious odors have ceased, and the 
body has been parched into a mummy by 
the joint effects of heat and smoke, is dry 
wood substituted. The hut not 
cease to be inhabited by the family, and 
the deceased is not interred until twelve 
This description 
Speaking 


some 


does 


months after death.”’ 
evidently refers to cannibals. 
of this distinguished explorer, it may not 
be amiss to observe that he was convinced 
of the fact that the ancient historians, 
such as Herodotus and Ptolemy, must 
have obtained their information concern- 
ing Africa from persons who had really 
been on the ground they described. Liv- 
ingstone therefore felt that he was but 
following along pathways that had long 
since been trodden. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF LIGHT 

Some interesting experiments upon the 
physiological effect of light have been 
made by Professors Dewar and McKen- 
drick of the University of Edinburgh. 
According to the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of force, the action of light on the 
retina must produce some equivalent re- 
sult, either as heat,, chemical action, or 
electro-motive power, and it was the pur- 
pose of the experimenters to ascertain 
what this equivalent is. They proceeded 
by the method of Du Bois-Reymond, us- 
ing his non-polarizable electrodes, formed 
of troughs of zine carefully amalgamated, 
and containing a solution of neutral sul- 
phate of zine. These are placed on cush- 
ions of Swedish filter paper, on which is 
also placed the preparation. To protect 
the latter from the instant action of the 
zine solution, a thin guard of moistened 
sculptors’ clay, worked out to a point, is 
employed. Experiments were made on 
the eyes of fishes and mollusea, removed 
from their orbits, and on living eyes of 
some warm blooded animals (cats, doves, 
snakes, etc.). It was found that light al- 
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ters the intensity of the natural electro- 
motive force. When the eyeball of a 
frog, carefully freed from muscle, was 
placed on one clay guard, and the trans- 
verse section of the optic nerve was in con- 
tact with the other, the reflecting galva- 
nometer was allowed to come to a twlera- 
bly stable condition, and diffuse light was 
then applied to the eye with the following 
result: the natural electro-motive furce 
was first increased, then diminished, and 
during the continuance of light it slowly 
diminished to a point where it remained 
constant. On the removal of the light 
there was a sudden increase of the electro- 
motive power nearly up to its original po- 
sition. The fall of the electro-motive en- 
ergy after the first stimulus due to the ap- 
plication of light is the physical repre- 
sentative of what in physiological lan- 
guage is called fatigue. The inductive 
effect of withdrawing the light, causing « 
return of electro-motive power, explains 
the common observation of the advantage 
to vision which results from intermitting 
a steady gaze by withdrawing the eye, 
even for no more than an instant, from an 
ohject on which it is fixed. If the nerve 
is dying, the impact of light does not pro- 
duce an increase of force, but the failing 
action of the nerve is arrested for a mo- 
ment, after which it continues to decrease. 
The authors are of opinion that these 
physical effects are the cause of and are 
comparable to the perception of sensation- 
al differences by the brain. Their exper- 
iments, however, prove that the difference 
of our visual sensations in intensity is 
not a function of the brain but of the ter- 
minal organ, the retina. 


THE MEANING OF GREAT EXPOSI- 
TIONS. 

TuoveH industrial exhibitions of every 
kind—international, interstate, State, 
ccunty, and city—have formed one of the 
most noticeable features of recent indus- 
trial life, maintaining themselves at great 
cost to exhibitors who pay the bills with- 
out always knowing where the profit lies, 


t»e question is frequently asked, what 


They are not places of 


good do they do? 
places 


amusement, they are not often 
where extensive sales are made, and yet 
they are kept up in great numbers by bu 
siness men and at great expense. Presi- 
dent Andrew J. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, points out that they are intimate- 
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ly connected with a radical change in 
modern modes of thought. He says: 
‘The greatest modern warfare is rapid- 
ly becoming an industrial warfare. 
Every great nation is recognizing this. 
But the most striking thing about it is a 
change in its methods. The old system 
of waging war by tariffs and bounties is 
yielding to the system of developing na- 
tidnal taste and skill by technical educa- 
tion. Thatis the meaning of the great 
expositions of industry for the last twenty- 
five years.”’ He thus connects these ex- 
hibitions directly with such great sociv- 
industrial movements as the formation of 
guilds in former times and the strict ap- 
prentice life of the German artisan, with 
its years of wandering. The exhibitions 
are not the only manifestations of the new 
movement. ‘The rise of technical schools, 
the foundation of such peculiar institu- 
tions as the Kensington Museum in Lon- 
don, and others to which rich men give 
with a liberality which they hardly un- 
derstand themselves, are other phases 
of it. 


MICROSCOPIC EVIDENCE IN MURDER 
CASES. 

Microscoptsts have always hesitated to 
give positive testimony on the character 
of blood stains in cases where the crime 
of murder is charged. Their position is 
that while they may be perfectly convinced 
as to the origin of the stains, and may 
freely express an opinion on the subject, 
the character of microscopic evidence 
upon the identity of human blood corpus- 
cles is not so irrefragable as to warrant 
its use when human life depends upon the 
decision. Thus Prof. Leidy, in tne case 
of a prisoner who asserted that certain 
blood stains were due to the fact that he 
had rubbed a henrovst and wrung the 
heads off the chickens, testified positively 
that the explanation was false, for the 
stains were beyond doubt caused by blood 
drawn from the veins of some mammal. 
Further than this he would not go, for he 
did not feel warranted in asserting that 
it was human blood, when the life of a 
fellow being was at stake, though proha- 
bly he was convineed of the fact in his 
own mind. If microscopic evidence could 
be made as trustworthy as chemical evi- 
dence is in cases of mineral poisoning, it 
is plain that the law would often gaina 
powerful means of presenting corrobora- 
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tive testimony at least. This subject 
was lately under discussion in the micro- 
scopical section of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, when Dr. 
Joseph G. Richardson read a paper on 
the ‘* Value of High Powers in the Diag- 
nosis of Blood Stains.’’ He laid down 
the a priori objections to the microscope 
test for distinguishing the human blood 
from that of other mammals, as the ox, 
pig, sheep, horse and goat, as threefold : 
lst. The differences between the average 
size of their corpuscles are too small. 
2d. That variations in the size of indi- 
vidual blood corpuscles are too great and 
irregular, and their accurate measure- 
ment is too difficult, to permit trustwor- 
thy averages to be obtained. 3d. Vir- 
chow, Briicke, and others think that *‘a 
man’s life should not be put in question 
on the uncertain calculation of a blood 
corpuscle’s ratio of contraction by dry- 
ing.’’ Dr. Richardson’s answer to the 
first and second objections is that the use 
of sufficiently high powers (say the 1 25th 
and 1-50th inch objective) removes the 
difficulty of distinguishing and measuring 
the variations in the size of blood corpus- 
cles. As a proof of this accuracy he said 
that in one case seven human red blood 
dises were measured by Professor Worm- 
ley, in Columbus, Ohio, who made them 
to average 1-3236th of an inch in diame- 
ter; a subsequent measurement by Dr. 
Richardson, in Philadelphia, gave an av- 
erage of 1-3266th of an inch. As to the 
third objection, he pointed out that the 
blood corpuscles of other mammals are 
smaller than those of man, so that they 
will have to expand in drying instead of 
contract, in order to be confounded with 
corpuscles from human blood. This ex- 
pansion does not occur, and therefore the 
only mistake that can be made is to take 
extremely contracted human discs for 
those of some other animal. In such a 
case, the Doctor said, the microscopist 
might give evidence which would let a 
guilty man escape, but he could never 
give testimony which would convict an 
innocent man. He therefure concluded 
that his results prove that, since the red 
blood-globules of the pig, ox, red deer, 
eat, horse, sheep, and goat ‘‘are all so 
much smaller than even the ordinary 
minimum size of the human red disk, as 
computed in my investigations, we are 
now able, by the aid of high powers of 
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the microscope, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances, to positively distinguish 
stains produced by human blood from 
those caused by the blood of any one of 
the animals just enumerated; and this 
even after the lapse of five years (at least) 
from the date of their primary produc- 
tion.”? The Doctor’s statement was con- 
sidered to be highly valuable by the mem- 
bers present, though the general feeling 
seemed to be that so important a decision 
required corroboration. Some of them 
objected that the use of high powers 
made measurements doubtful on account 
of the extreme refraction; and as their 
use requires experience in microscopic 
work, it would be extremely difficult to 
exhibit the results to jurors. 


L’HOMME VOLANT. 

Mr. De Groor, the ‘* flying man,” 
whose fall from a height of eighty feet 
and death, in presence of his wife, at the 
Cremorne Gardens, London, was lately 
telegraphed, was a Belgian who has been 
experimenting on flight for years. His 
method was the simple one of the inclined 
plane. Causing himself to be raised to a 
great height, in a broad frame, which was 


adjustable to various angles, he would 
drop, and the inclination of his machine 
would cause it to deviate from the direct 


line of fall, and move to one side. Little 
ix to be expected from this mode of opera- 
tion as a means of transportation, for it 
exactly resembles a well-known and little 
liked mode of railway building employed 
in some very mountainous districts, where 
stationary engines draw trains up steep 
hills only to let them run down by their 
own gravity over a less steep descent. 
Mr. De Groof’s machine was intended to 
imitate a bat’s wing. A wooden stand in 
which the flyer took his place had at- 
tached to it two hinged frames, carrying 
a pair of wings thirty-seven feet long and 
There was also a 
Three levers 


about four feet broad. 
tail eighteen feet by three. 
governed the position and inclination of 
these essential parts. With this appara- 
tus, which is by no means a new idea, he 
made several from various 
heights, but never accomplished more 
than the securing of his own safety. A 
year ago he made a descent in Brussels, 
and a few weeks ago he made a successful 
descent from a height of three hundred or 
four hundred feet in Loadon, but on the 


descents 
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last trial he appeared to be doubtful of 
his success, fur when the balloon whica 
carried him up rose to the same height, 
he directed the aéronaut to lower him, 
This was done, and the rope was cut when 
The 


apparatus did not, however, fill with the 


only eighty feet above the ground. 


pressure of the air, but turned over and 
came down wita great velocity. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if a machine composed 
of fixed made to 
work. 
that the wings of birds do 1 


surfaces can ever be 
Dr. Pettigrew has pointed out 
ot present a 
fixed surface but an undulating one to 
the air, and that these undulations propel 
the bird just as sculling propels a boat. 
If the upper and lower surfaces of the 
wing were of the same character, it is ev- 
ident that the action would be alike on 
both, But 


the upper surface of the feathers is con- 


and the bird could not rise. 


vex, the lower concave, and in addition to 
this the feathers rotate sufficiently to open 
during the up stroke, letting them pass 
through the air edgewise, but close tight 
during the down stroke, and propel the 
bird forward. In most birds, at least in 
those of steady and continuous fiizht, 
these muvements do not take place over 
the whole wing surface at once. Undu- 
lations proceed from the base of the wing 
tu the tip, so that part of the limb is al- 
ways engaged in the forward and part in 
the backward stroke. No method has yet 
been devised for imitating this mode of 
construction, though it could, no doubt, 
be imitated in toys and models, experi- 
ments with which would show what di- 
mensions are necessary for sustaining a 
man’s weight. Before this mode of pro- 
pulsion can be taken advantage of, it will 
probably be necessary to produce some 
motor more compact and lighter than any 
now known. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE HEAT. 

AMERICANS are gradually learning the 
fact that the heat of their summer should 
be met by special precautions similar to 
if not so thorough as those which the 
English find necessary in India. ‘* Hel- 
mets,’’ as the Indian cork or stuffed hats 
are called, are occasionally New 
York in summer, and hats with a piece 
of loose stuff lightly twisted around the 
crown and some porous material which 


seen in 


can be moistened in the crown are by no 
means uncommon. In fact if only those 
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who have suffered from partial sun-stroke 
were to wear this useful head gear, there 
would be quite enough of them to attract 
attention. ‘The London ** Lancet,” in an 
article pointing out what precautions 
may be taken with advantage in England, 
which has a much cooler climate, says : 
** The necessary precautions are after all 
such as common sense would dictate ; 
temperate living, light and loose cloth- 
ing, proper protection for the head, a 
cold bath in the morning, and the avoid- 
ance of that excitable fussiness as to the 
heat of the weather which so many peo- 
ple exhibit to the increase of their own 
and other peuple’s discomfort. Veritable 
cases of sunstroke do occur in England of 
course ; but the majority of such attacks, 
especially when fatal, are probably at- 
tributable to the combined effects of heat 
and languor and some preéxisting affec- 
tion of the circulatory or respiratory or- 
gans. A condition which is in reality 
more allied to fainting than sunstroke 
may overtake those who encounter heat 
and fatigue with long intervals of absti- 
nence from food, and the same thing is 
very apt to follow in those persons who 
have deranged their digestion and over- 
loaded their systems by a course of din- 
ners.”’ Alcoholic drinks are considered 
bad, and the ** Lancet’”’ truly says that 
a great desideratum is a really palatable 
and cool beverage, free from alcohol, and 
slyly adds that *‘ after dry and hot sea- 
sons, when choleraic and febrile complaints 
are likely to occur, many people begin to 
manifest a hydrophobia without any an- 
tecedent bite of a rabid dog, for they are 
not at all confident as to the quality of 
any drinking water, even if it were pro- 
curable in a fresh, pleasant state, at re- 
freshment rooms.”’ 


FABRICATED PHENOMENA. 

Few persons are aware of the extent to 
which the fabrication of startling inci- 
dents is carried by the newspapers. The 
fall of large meteors, Indian raids, epi- 
demics, the sudden appearance of some 
mysterious cause of mortality among cat- 
tle, and similar subjects, form a field in 
which country editors, and especially re- 
porters on papers published in small inte- 
rior cities, lavish a great deal of ingenui- 
ty. Probably there are few scientific men 
who have not been deceived into making 
inquiries about some occurrence the de- 
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tails of which were circumspectly related, 
but which was unblushingly acknowledg- 
ed as a fraud by the ingenious reporter. 
Practices of this kind may have very seri- 
ous consequences, as in a late case where 
trichina was reported in the Kaskaskia 
bottom in Illinois. It was said that the 
hogs living in a district which covers 
about twelve thousand acres had become 
so affected with trichina that no less than 
ten thousand to fifteen thousand died. 
The London ** Times ”’ took up the story, 
and based upon it a warning to be careful 
in purchasing American meats. This 
made the matter serious, and the superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce finally came forward with the 
information that not one case of trichina 
had been discovered in that region. Amer- 
ica has the reputation of being about as 
prolific in repulsive wonders as the Afri- 
can forests are in great beasts, but if edi- 
tors were to be as conservative in this 


country as they are abroad, we should 
probably be found to offer fewer startling 
occurrences than any other people. 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS. 

THE ups and downs of mining life are 
illustrated on the large scale by the his- 
tory of the rival gold fields in Australia. 
The Victoria and New South Wales dis- 
tricts started about twenty-three years 
ago with nearly equal promise of success, 
but the former soon began to run ahead 
in the race, and it has uniformly retarn- 
ed an amount of gold far above the pro- 
duction of its neighbor. Victoria, how- 
ever, has lately been suffering some fall- 
ing off, while its formerly less prosperous 
rival is increasing its ‘‘ output ” of gold. 
From 1851 to 1872 Victoria sent into the 
world £168,149,305, or about $840,000,- 
000. New South Wales in the same pe- 
riod produced only £40,005,823, or about 
$200,000,000. The other fields in that 
part of the world have mined gold as fol- 
lows: New Zealand, 1857 to 1872, about 
£26,000,000. Queensland, 1863 to 1872, 
about £2,000,000. The total of these 
amounts is £236,155,128, or about $1,133,- 
000,000. At one time it was greaily 
feared by political economists that the 
simultaneous development of the Ameri- 
can and Australian gold fields would 
have the worst effect upon the financial 
operations of the world. The true result, 
however, has been to encourage the de- 
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velopment of human necessities in a much 
greater degree, and were a new gold field 


to be suddenly discovered the news would 
not cause the least tremor of apprehen- 
sion in any mind, 

At the late convention of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy, held at Niaga- 
ra Falls June 9, it was stated that there 
are in France 4,000, in Germany 500, 
Great Britain 400, Italy 200, and in the 
United States nearly 6,000 practitioners 
of this school. 


Campnor is said to exert a marked in- 
fluence upon the germination of seeds, 
The time of germination is shortened and 
the number of sprouting seeds is increas- 
ed. Turpentine has the same effect, but 
seems to retard the further development 
of the plant, which camphor does not. 


Proressor Henry says that the investi- 
gation of the germ theory has been reduc- 
ed to alternative: ‘* Either every 
breath of air we inhale, every portion of 
the earth’s atmosphere is teeming with the 
germs of living organisms, or dead mat- 


one 


ter may spring into life in accordance 
with the process of what is called sponta- 
neous generation. ’’ 

Some of the diamonds found in South 
Africa are said to be explosive, the explo- 
sion usually taking place in the first week 
of the stone's exposure to the air. In 
some cases, however, the occurrence has 
been deferred for three months. Steeping 
in tallow prevents the accident, but it is 
evident that diamonds which can be pre- 
served only in this way can have little 
value. 


Tue president of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Toner of Washington, 
informed that society at its annual meet- 
ing in Detroit, June 2, that in 1870 there 
were in this chbuntry 62.383 physicians, or 
one to every 618 inhabitants. Much good 
is expected to result from the adoption by 
many colleges of the three years’ course 
and system of graduated classes. Legis- 
lation is gradually making the registry of 
births and deaths more perfect, and in the 
profession itself the invention of new in- 
struments and the application of new 
methods are making rapid progress. 


In the picture called the ‘* Roll Call,’’ 
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which received the highest honors in the 
London Academy this year, and which 
frequent descriptions have made familiar 
even to American readers, the artist rep- 
resents a horse walking, in which act 
the legs on one side of the animal are 
moved together. 
that this is wrong, and that the motion 
in walking is the same as in trotting, 
when the near fore leg moves with the 
off hind leg. According to Dr. Petti- 
grew, who has made the movements in an- 
imal locomotion the subject of scientific 
investigation, the critics are right. The 
movement is the same in walking as in 
trotting, only slower. 


Several! critics asserted 


Proressor Josern Henry, president of 
the Smithsonian Institution, thinks that 
New York is destined to become the larg- 
est city in the world. 
upon the fact that there is ‘‘ no other city 
having so large a country tributary to it 
in the richest productions of the soil and 
mine, and no other city so favorably situ- 
graphy and topogra- 


His views are based 


ated in regard to ge 
phy to secure these tributaries perpetual- 
ly to itself. in fact but two 
outlets for water communication from the 
immense region of the basin of the Mis- 


There are 


Sissippi; namely, that along the river it- 
self into the Gulf of Mexico near New Or- 
leans and that along the great lakes and 
the Hudson, terminating at New York in 
the Atlantic ocean.”’ 


Few persons are aware of the great per- 
meability of the soil, and also of house 
foundations. 
ter houses which had no connection with 
the gas pipes. In fact persons have been 
killed by gas emanations, which in reach- 
ing the building where their fatal work was 
done had to pass through twenty feet of 
soil and then foundations, 
cellar vaults, and flooring of the lower 
rooms. This case occurred in winter, and 
it is supposed that the house, being warm, 
acted like a chimney in producing an up- 
ward current of air, which was strong 


Gas has been known to en- 


through the 


enough to induce currents in the suil it- 
self. It is therefore in cold weather 
that discomfort from subterranean exha- 
lations is especially to be expected. 


A new, and, if all reports be true, a 
most remarkable geyser basin was dis 
covered last year in Montana. It is rep- 
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resented as much more extensive than any 
of the already explored basins, and to 
contain geysers of much greater force and 
volume than any yet described by tourists. 
One of these newly discovered geysers is 
estimated to throwa volume of water 40 
feet in diameter over 500 feet high, and to 
continue in eruption from ten to fifteen 
minutes. It is also stated that in this 
basin there are mud-volcanoes far sur- 
passing in volume and eruptive force 
those on the upper Yellowstone. ‘This 
wonderful region is about twenty-five 
miles southeast of the summit of Mt. 
Washburn. Three well-known moun- 
taineers, Jack Baronett, John Dunn, and 
John Allen, claim to have visited this 
wonderful geyser last fall. 


A new proof of the important function 
which iron plays in the economy of nature 
is furnished by some recent investigations 
by Adby on the presence of nitrites in well 
water. He finds the iodine test unsatis- 
factory, since in the majority of cases it 
is not due to the nitrous or nitric acid in 
the water, but to humate of iron suspend- 
ed in the liquid, which also liberates 
iodine from its compounds upon addition 
ofanacid. The peroxyd of hydrogen test 
of Scheenbein is equally faulty, since the 
humate of iron has the same power of dis- 
sociating this compound and producing 
water and free oxygen that organic mat- 
ter has. The humate of iron is derived 
from organic matter by the action of di- 
lute solutions containing ferric oxyd. The 
iron contained in the soil therefore per- 
forms the important office of changing or- 
genic compounds to a form not injurious 
tu man, 


One of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of modern scientific progress in Eng- 
land is the recognition of original inves- 
tigation as the paramount work. While 
endowments in American institutions are 
most often made for the purpose of sup- 
porting chairs of teaching, abroad they 
are frequently given to chairs in which 
the work of investigation and discovery 
is superior to that of instruction. It is 
hoped that the Museum cf Natural His- 
tory in New York will taxe a position of 
that kind in this country. It will pos- 
sess large collections in many fields of 
science. At the laying of the corner- 
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stone in May, Professor Henry of Wash- 
ington called upon the people of the city 
to place it upon a par with those foreign 
institutions which are meant for discoy- 
ery, and leave teaching, as such, princi- 
pally to institutions already well estab- 
lished for that object. 


Tue curvature of the lines in the spec- 
trum produced by a spectroscope of high 
dispersive power is a disadvantage in the 
use of that instrument which, though not 
serious, is annoying, and increases with 
the power of dispersion. Mr. Grubb, an 
English physicist, proposes to prevent 
this curvature by making the “ slit”’ 
with curved instead of straight edges; a 
simple expedient, but which is said to be 
very effective. For perfect accuracy it is 
necessary to have a special slit for each 
variation in prism power, but in practice 
this is necessary only for the most impor- 
tant work. In most cases one slit of medi- 
um balancing power would probably re- 
move all really objectionable curvature of 
the lines. Mr. Grubb found by trial that 
when two compound prisms were in use, 
giving a dispersion from A to H of nearly 
14 deg., the spectral lines were straight 
in a field of 1 deg. when the radius of 
curvature of the slit was made one inch 
and a quarter. 


AN apparatus designed by Moncogq of 
Paris for the transfusion of blood from 
the veins of a healthy person to those of 
an invalid consists essentially of a glass 
pump, the piston of which is moved by a 
toothed wheel turned alternately back 


and forth. Stop valves prevent the re- 
turn of blood by the orifice of entrance. 
In one machine a glass funnel was placed 
in communication with the cylinder of 
the pump. It received the healthy blood 
which, passing through the apparatus, is 
immediately sent through a small tube to 
the vein of the patient. In another form 
of the machine a minute cup, inverted 
like a cupping glass, is applied to the 
lanced vein, and the blood flowing out is 
immediately taken up by the pump. At 
the Hétel Dieu, in Paris, M. Béhier in- 
sists on the injection of natural blood 
without previous defibrination or diminu- 
tion of temperature. The injection must 
be performed slowly, and in small quan- 
tities at a time, 
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Black- 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
Germany.”? By 


‘* THE 
FRANCE AND 
Flint. Edinburgh and London 
wood & Sons. 

This is the latest production on the 
philosophy of history from the British 
press. Its author, Professor Flint, is the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of St. An- 
drews. 

The competent treatment of such an 
important subject would be a great boon 
to the educated readers of every clime. 
The natural and acquired gifts, the long- 
y to digest 


continued studies, the abilit 
the matter to be incorporated, and above 
all, the bruad and deep t!eory necessary 
to give the legitimate effect to such an 
all-embracing subject, are not to be found 
in any writer of our day. Very valuable 
contributions have been made to sucha 
grand undertaking, and will continue to 
be made, but where and when the great 
scientific architect is to arise to complete 
the structure is yet a great secret in the 
bosom of the future. 

Our author fails to elevate himself to 
the adequate conception of 
ject; he thinks a survey of one hundred 


his great sub- 
and fifty years is equal to putting himself 
on a level with his herculean labor ; but 
he is grossly mistaken, and is entirely 
unable to see the magnitude of his theme. 
It would not only be necessary for him to 
become the master of historic times, but 
There is no 
break in the pregnant stream of history ; 
Every 
part is only the antecedent of another 


even of prehistoric times. 
it is onty in man’s ideas of it. 


part, and the augmented successor of all 
preceding parts. To understand, there- 
fore, any one part, it would be necessary to 
the What folly, 
then, to call a critical study of writers on 


comprehend whole. 
the subject during the last one hundred 
and fifty years the philosophy of history ; 
and what still greater folly to narrow 
down the treatment of such a subject to 
a few Mr. Buckle 


mistake, and 


made 
took 


the soul out of his whele work by ignor- 


nationalities. 
the same perverting 


ing or denying the gradual growth of the 
moral principle. 

What Mr. Flint has done, and done too 
talent, 


the 


witha is to offer us 


a very clever account of 


good share ol 
writers in 
France and Germany who have given at 
various times their views on the subject 
of this volume. ‘This is both entertain- 
ing and instructive, and may be looked 
upon as his contribution to what yet re- 
the edification and 


maihs tu be done four 


guidance ol 
of a mature and correct judgment of 
man’s work and destiny on this planet. 
Mr. Flint is also too fond of er ssing 
and intersecting in his work the entirely 
distinct lines of the and super- 
natural. Care ought to be taken that 
both should be treated separately, and 


man, and the consvlidation 


naturai 


with a due regard to the method peculiar 
to each. Mr. Flint is, we 
clergyman, and we 
sistent with his calling, he had, at the 
blend both. Still his 


** Discours 


believe, a 


Suppose, to be con- 


risk of clearness, to 
criticism on sur 
l’Histoire with 
evidences of the danger and confusion of 


Bossuet’s 
Universelle ’’ abounds 
confounding entirely irreconcilable meth- 
ods. 

Two hundred and sixty-five pages of 
the volume before us are taken up with an 
intelligent history of the French writers 
on our author's subject, commencing with 
Bodin and Cartesianism, and terminating 
with the voluminous labor of Professor 
Laurent of Ghent. It is very clear to us 
that this French historical gallery, in its 
final result, is as unsatisfactory to Pro- 
fessor Flint as his own labor is to us, and 
if not for the same reason, perhaps, yet 
Two hundred 
and devoted to 
German writers on historical philosophy, 


for very sound reasons 


seventy-six pages are 
leading off with the great Leibnitz, and 
Hermann, whose 
Philosophy of History 


in 1870. 


ending with Conrad 


** was published 
Our author's analysis of the 
German writers is not quite so satisfae- 
tory as that of the French. This 

dentiy due to our author’s want of 


is evi- 
taste 
or ability to dive down into the depths 
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of German metaphysical and theological 
speculation ; perhaps also to his want of 
mastery over historical details, for which 
German labor is so remarkable. Conrad 
Hermann says, according to our author, 
that there can be no higher or more gen- 
eral truth than that which is to be dis- 
covered in history ; no firmer or broader 
basis on which to rear an adequate the- 
ory of human life; no ethics worthy of 
the name than that which history is ca- 
pable of supplying. 

Can we say now that Mr. Flint is any 
more satisfied with the result of German 
speculation than with that of French on the 
subject of his own volume? We certain- 
ly cannot. nor can we say that he himself, 
as we understand the matter, has sup- 
plied the fatal deficiencies of his greater 
predecessors. If he has not, however, at- 
tained the point of his ambition, he sure- 
ly deserves great praise for his effort, 
which is graced with much learning and 
well applied research. The errors of the 
{talian Vico have been fruitful in leading 
to truer views of history; the substitu- 
tion of theology for history in the French 
Bossuet has cleared the historical mind 
of many delusions ; and the transcendental 
vagaries of the great German Hegel have 
led the student of history to the rich 
treasury of a man of genius, original 
views, and deep research. 

The order of humanity is not yet ripe for 
the reproduction of such an encyclopedic 
mind as to take in, shape, and turn to 
true historic account every impulse and 
ripple on the past ocean of human life ; 
and when the mental history of our day 
comes to be written, it will be clearly 
seen that while we are noted for fine 
critical ability and monographic research, 
we are deficient in true constructive pow- 
er, theoretic originality, and wide com- 
prehensiveness of view. Past forms of 
thought of no great value hold us despot- 
ically in their folds, and debar us from 
receiving the amplified wave, called the 
present, into our intellectual reservoir, 
and from giving it a meaning in full cor- 
respondence with its consecutive historic 
course. Every century rolls in a mass of 
materials to be placed in order, to be di- 
gested and wrought into the mental trea- 
sury. But we are as yet found in 4 


dwarfed condition, our spiritual organs 
unable to discharge their functions, and 
to meet the great and complicated emer- 
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gencies of the congregated facts and events 
of past centuries. 

The upturned soil of former toilers 
clings chokingly to the ploughshare, and 
blunts its point when required to enter 
new ground. Until we are able to com- 
prehend the historic bond which ties, in 
fitting harmony, one century to another, 
and gives to each a meaning, as an indis- 
pensable link between a remote past and 
the ripening future, we are only the vic- 
tims of time’s kaleidoscope. 

All secular and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, all classes in the social hierarchy, 
all individual epoch makers, all civil and 
religious wars, all political and ecclesias- 
tical persecutions and massacres, all geo- 
graphical distributions of men and their 
civilizations, all the effects of outward in- 
fluences and of inward emotions and pas- 
sions upon the human organisin, must be 
carefully studied, for, and 
shaped according to a purely scientific 


accounted 


standard before we are in a rational con- 
dition to judge fairly and justly of man 
and his conditions on this earth, and be- 
fore we can construe the past as an expla- 
nation of the future. 

Our ancestral and educational preju- 
dices blur our mental vision, render us in- 
apable of colligating facts and events in 
their natural progressive order, and of 
giving them a right interpretation, as 
they are found successively in time and 
place. The accumulated sediment of cen- 
turies past clings to our minds and gives 
a fatal stain to all our thoughts. 

At long intervals, however, a man of 
real genius springs up from the dark 
chaos of groping and floundering humani- 
ty, erects a standard of light amid the 
dense darkness, and a new torch blazes 
forth, pointing out the path through 
which we have tracked our weary way, 
and gives a new and truer direction to our 
labors and a more effective impulse to our 
intellectual toil, and fresh inspiration to 
our aspiring hearts. 

‘Tae Bric-a-Brac Series.” 
by R. H. Stoddard. 

‘*PersonaAL REMINISCENCES. 
Chorley, Planché, and Young. Vol. I. 

** Anecpote BioGRapuies OF ‘lHACKE- 
Ray AND Dickens.”’ Vol. IL. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Mr. Stoddard begins this series with 
chuice matter. No books lately issued 


Edited 


” 


by 
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are more entertaining for cultivated read- 
ers than the reminiscences of Chorley and 
Young—from which Mr. Stoddard has 
taken off the cream—and no subjects are 
more taking with the masses than those 
of Thackeray and Dickens. We infer 
from the title of this series—Bric-a-Brac, 
meaning in its literary application intel- 
lectual odds and ends, valuable on account 
of age and *‘ cunning device ’’—that the 
series will progress backward, and only 
terminate where biographical notes were 
not taken by admiring chroniclers. Mo- 
ses and Homer, as far as we know, had 
no sympathetic admirers clever enough 
to give posterity some idea of their per- 
sons, habits, and conversation. No au- 
thentic antique of their date is found in 
bric-a-brac shops, unless we accept one 
of the Cyprus statues in the Metropolitan 
museum, which we should not like to do, 
on account of its ugliness. It is only 
when Socrates appears, and Plato to act as 
a Boswell to him, that a genuine bric-a- 
brace series of literary sketches becomes 
possible. The reader, therefore, can im- 
agine the entertaining vista before him. 
In looking over the volume on Thacke- 
ray and Dickens, we are impressed with 
the curious phase of partisanship excited 
by the genius of these two authors. Each 
seems to have had his exclusive admirers. 
It is the old story over again, on a minor 
scale, of the rivalry of Racine and Cor- 
neille, Michael Angelo and Raphael, and 
Goethe and Schiller. It is another illus- 
tration of the old saying that tastes dif- 
fer, and yet it shows certain tendencies, 
or rather states of the public intellect, 
which may be briefly analyzed. Dickens, 
it is evident, was fond of fun and the gro- 
tesque, and eared chiefly for the odd and 
the ludicrous in life. His masterpieces, 
indisputably, are the characters of Sam 
Weller, Pickwick, Dick Swiveller, the 
Marchioness, and that ilk. 
When he attempts the serious, as with 
Dombey, Carker, and even Paul and little 
Nell, he is morbid, or at best melodramat- 
ic. The most significant evidence of this 


others of 


peculiar feeling in Dickens is the Cruik- 
shank story, in which Dickens is said to 
have insisted on making Oliver Twist ** a 
queer kind of chap.’’ Dickens obtains 
hints of character and of situation from 
nature, and then treats them according to 


his fancy; sentimental, and with a rich 


imagination, he creates a world entirely 
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different from our world. He is an ideal- 
ist on the humorous side of life, and is 
popular just in proportion to popular ig- 
norance. 

Thackeray had more knowledge of the 
world, and was a man of deeper feeling. 
He was likewise a man of greater artistic 
integrity. The leading idea of Thacke- 
ray’s works, it strikes us, is a hatred of 
hypocrisy. Yellowplush, and 
Becky Sharp are all consistent creations, 
of hypocrites. In his 


Snobs, 


exposing the life 
works of a higher order, ‘* Pendennis,”’ 
‘** Esmond,”’ and the * Virginians,” tire 
best characters are those of a hypocritical 
cast. We fancy, as we read the various 
records of his life, that he was controlled 
by this feeling in his social intercourse. 
He seems to be always studying how 
much hypocrisy there may be in the be- 
ings with whom he is brought in contact. 
He is genial, kindly, generous—never 
incautious—just as he is convinced of the 
and directness of those 
His bearing toward people 


truthfulness 
around him, 
shows that he did not ‘* hang his opinions 
on his sleeve for daws to peck at.’’ He 
hated pretension of both kinds—that of 
the humble as well as of the exalted—or in 
other words, the mean and the respecta- 
ble—and he knew how to expose and how 
to humor both. His artistic creations 
consequently breathe this spirit. They 
are the fruit of an observation of things as 
they are, a faithful portrayal of man ac- 
cording to the natural working of his pas- 
sions and While Dickens’s 
characters are local oddities, 
tions of a passing hour, Thackeray’s are 
transcripts of humanity, and 
One is an idealist, 


instincts. 
exugvera- 


accurate 
more for all 
pure et simple, and the other an earnest 


time. 
and instructive moralist. 


‘*THe Heart or Arrica. Three Years’ 
Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 
Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 
1871.”’ By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. 
Two volumes. With maps and illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Among so many fascinating and well- 
told tales of African exploration, carried 
out with indomitable pluck and the stead- 
iest endurance, in a deadly climate and 
against the most disheartening opposition, 
as the last twenty years have produced, it 
is almost invidious, as it is certainly very 
difficult, to say that any one narrative is 
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much superior to the others. But if such 
a selection were attempted, it is highly 
probable that the work befure us would 
deserve the palm. Certainly it is ex- 
tremely interesting, written without pre- 
tence, though dealing with the marvel- 
lous, and embodies the discoveries made 
during one of the most fruitful and suc- 
cessful expeditions ever carried out. Its 
author is a botanist, and in addition to a 
special knowledge of this science, he 
brought to his task an acquaintance with 
and a profound interest in ethnology, bi- 
ology, and similar studies. He is a good 
draughtsman, an almost priceless faculty 
tu one who sets himself to describe strange 
races of men and the vegetation and an- 
imals of a new country. The result of 
his proficiency in this art is an accurate 
delineation of the more important scenes, 
men, animals,and plants that came un- 
der his observation. Instead of crude 
sketches by an unpractised hand, subse- 
quently worked into shape by one unfa- 
miliar with the reality, we have here the 
artist’s perception united to that accuracy 
in detaiis which even an artist usually 
fails to attain, but which the student of 
natural history is furced to practise. Even 
this account of the explorer’s special fit- 
ness for his task dues not end the list of 
the advantages that fell to his lot. He 
was already an experienced African trav- 
eller, having spent several years on the 
Red sea and the lower Nile. An exemp- 
tiun from the fever which prostrates most 
travellers in the malarious districts of the 
continent was an added advantage, which 
made all the others doubly valuable. In 
looking at Africa through his eyes, we do 
not have the feeble and jaundiced views 
of things which a traveller cannot avoid 
giving who is prostrated by wasting sick- 
ness. His activity was unceasing until 
his joarney was almost ended, when a fire 
swept out of existence in five minutes a 
large part of the collections he had spent 
two years in gathering. This mishap 
fairly disheartened him, but though he 
lost a great deal, he had fortunately se- 
cured a large part of his earlier work by 
two or three shipments which he had been 
able to make to the coast. With this 
summary of the peculiar circumstances 
under which this most successful explora- 
tion was carried out, we will turn to the 
work he accomplished. 

Most interesting to the general reader 
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is the information given about the tribes 
Dr. Schweinfurth met. He finds that 
the African is not a black, but a red or 
brown man. He constantly compares the 
complexions he saw to chocolate, to café 
au lait, to ground coffee, and the like. 
Weare not to infer from this that the na- 
tive African does not look black, but our 
author expressly says that even in the 
blackest skin a decided tint of brown can 
be recognized. As he drew nearer the 
equator this brown or chocolate color 
grew more decided and more general. It 
is difficult to persuade an American that 
no African is coal-black, but this deepen- 
ing of the tint seems to be due to the ma- 
laria of the coast. ‘The testimony of many 
explorers seems to establish on a good ba- 
sis the fact that the true African, living 
in a healthy climate, is a brown man. 

The crowning discoveries of the explor- 
er were those made during his life among 
the cannibals. Living within three and a 
half degrees of the equator, and reaching 
perhaps up to one degree of that line, 
this tribe are the lightest in 1ue, the most 
manly in mien, and the most regular in 
feature of any negrves the explorer met. 
They are also the most warlike, and have 
the best government. They are repre- 
sented as the most advanced tribe known 
in Africa. Of equal interest are the pyg- 
mies, a race of dwarfs who never exceed 
four feet ten inches in height, and of 
whom many are hardly more than four 
feet high. Though they lack the long 
beards which tradition among the Nile 
Africans givés them (as tradition has 
given them to dwarfs in all times and 
among all races), they are a most remark- 
able and interesting people, and in the 
opinion of our explorer they are the true 
avoriginal race which once covered the 
continent. 

The discovery of the Nile sources, or 
any one of them, was not a special object 
of Dr. Schweinfurth, the questions in hy- 
drography which he proposed to himself 
being rather the distribution and rela- 
tionship of the interior river systems. 
But one of the pieces of good fortune that 
made this expedition perhaps the luckiest 
that ever penetrated the African conti- 
nent was the discovery of one of the 


* sources of the White Nile, and the doctor 


is probably the only European who ever 
stood by any of the fountain-heads of that 
famous stream. This honor he acciden- 
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tally reaped in an expedition aside from 
the main route to Mt. Baginze, which 
rises to the height of four thousand feet, 
four and a half degrees north of the equa- 
tor. A more important result of his jour- 
ney was the passage, in about the same 
latitude, of the dividing line between the 
northern or Nile system of rivers and the 
western system represented by the Welle 
and its tributaries. No traveller has done 
more to mark out the rivers of Africa 
than our author. Well acquainted with 
the labors of his predecessors, and carry- 
ing their publications with him, he was 
at great pains to compare the information 
obtained in person with the results of 
other travellers. His care in collating 
all these data, and the peculiar advantages 
which his botanical studies gave him, im- 
press the reader with a sense of confidence 
in his opinions. 

His barometrical observations, carefully 
computed by Dr. Schur, indicate plainly 
the plateau character of inter-continental 
Africa. A list of seventy heights varies 
between 1,311 and 5,499 feet as extremes. 
Much of the country is, however, marshy, 
and wide plains presented themselves. 
For the most part its surface geology, its 
topography, and its vegetable life were of 
the Dr. 
Schweinfurth particularly remarks upon 
the uniformity noticeable in 
plant and animal life throughout the 
This is the result 


most monotonous character. 


extreme 


region visited by him. 
of a wide distribution of species, which is 
one of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics of the country, and which proves the 
practical isolation of this great continent. 
He noticed a dualistic character in the 
vegetation, the bushes which cover the 
broken steppes and the primeval forest 
But 
even this dualism is uniformly found over 
tract. A like 
this is extremely suggestive of the non- 


being the two members of the duo 


an enormous uniformity 
nomadic character of the tribes, as well as 
of the isolated condition of the region, 
into which no stream, either of life, of 
commerce, or of water, ever flows. Central 
Africa sends its rivers to the ocean, and 
its rude inhabitants to a hopeless slavery 
in the most distant countries; but it re- 
ceives nothing. And now as to the slave 
trade. It flourishes in such strength that 
one point on the Nile was visited in one 
year by as many as two thousand six hun- 


dred slave dealers. These men buy their 
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victims for a little copper and calico, 
worth say $7.50 for each slave, and sell 
them on the upper Nile for about $50. 
There are from fifty thousand to sixty 
thousand private slaves in those parts of 
the country which are under Mohamme- 
dan rule. A fuil and very interesting 
chapter is given to this traffic, which is 
persistently carried on in spite of Sir 
Samuel Baker and the pretended efforts 
of the government. So 
wrought in Mohammedan life is this in- 


igyptian in- 
stitution of slavery, that our author seems 
to think extirpation would necessarily re- 
sult in the decay of the power which sus- 
tains it. 

We have given but scattering excerpts 
valuable 
Dr. 
hree years of energetic 
His 
book is a wonderful repository of curious 
information concerning a remarkable land 
and people, presented by a man who to 
an explorer’s eagerness and the training 
cf a scientific man adds culture and the 
ability to write in an interesting way. 


from the immense amount of 
material which the world 
Schweinfurth’s 


owes to 


progress and careful study in Africa. 


*¢ PassaGES FROM THE Lire or CHARLES 
Knicut.’? New York: G 
Sons. 

Had Charles Knight, the 
English provincial bookseller, been con- 
tent to follow in his father’s footsteps, in 
the humdrum sort of way in which a son 
continues his father’s occupation in that 
country, we should probably never have 
heard of him. 
having had the laudable ambition both to 
write and to edit books, and particular- 
ly to edit good books for the masses, he 
stands out prominently in the world and 
arrests attention. 

Mr. Knight’s reputation is mainly due 
to his connectien with the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, organized 
by distinguished writers in England for 
the purpose of furnishing the public with 
cheap and sound literature. Mr. Knight 
had long cherished an idea of this kind 
before he became connected with the So- 
ciety, and had indeed striven to carry it 
out; bat it was only when he came in 
contact with Lord Brougham, the liberal 
and energetic spirit of the Society, that he 
could make his purpose effective. There 
is no doubt that his experience and en- 


P. Putnam’s 


son of an 


It being otherwise, and he 
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thusiasm rendered the operations of the 
Society successful. 

The story of the publication of the 
*¢ Penny Magazine,’’ the ** Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge,” and the ‘* Gallery 
of Portraits,’ is not only entertaining but 
instructive. These works, to which some 
of the master minds of English literature 
gave their time and labor, proved suc- 
cessful and profitable, except the ** Cyclo- 
peedia,’’ which seems, through absurd ex- 
cise duties on paper, to have swallowed 
up whatever was made on the others. We 
gather from Mr. Knight's statements that 
the cause of their success, especially of the 
‘* Penny Magazine,”’ was the use of good 
wood-cuts, which Mr. Knight first intro- 
duced into cheap literature. All our il- 
lustrated newspapers may be said to be 
the children of this enterprise. 

Mr. Knight settles the question as to 
what the peuple want toread. Amongother 
literary enterprises he publisheda series of 
volumes weekly of sterling merit, adapted 
to popular comprehension, and at a price 
which may be called ridiculously low. 
Generally welcomed, he says, by those 
“anxious for the enlightenment of the 
humbler classes, the humbler classes 
themselves did not find in them the men- 
tal aliment for which they hungered. 
They wanted fiction.”’ This is melancholy 
testimony, considering the efforts made to 
raise the intellectual status of tlhe masses. 

Another important work published by 
Mr. Knight, and which was to him more 
a labor of love than the others, is the 
pictorial edition of Shakespeare. He pub- 
lished again various magazines, none of 
which, however, long kept their place 
before the public. 

Mr. Knight began his career at the end 
of the reign of George LI., a period of 
distress, owing to the country’s being ex- 
hausted by the Napoleonic wars. Stag- 
nation of business, paper money, bad leg- 
islation, and over-population produced dis- 
content and misery. There was an in- 
Protection made pro- 
Severe 
penalties tended to stimulate rather than 
to suppress crime. ‘‘ The prisons were 
nurseries of crime. The detective police 
were among criime’s chief encouragers. 
Forgery flourished, for the government 
offered the temptation, while it unspar- 
ingly hanged the tempted. The game 
laws raised up pilfering peasants into 


crease of poverty. 
ducts dear and trade impossible. 
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gangs of brigands. Smuggling was nur- 
tured into the dignity of commercial en- 
terprise by protective duties so absurdly 
high that a wall of brass could not have 
kept out the products which the continent 
was ready to pour in.’”’ Our own time 
is sufficiently like this to make us pause 
over the picture which Mr. Knight fur- 
nishes, 

If Mr. Knight had said more of the 
many eminent men with whom he was 
brought in contact, such as De Quincey, 
Wordsworth, Broagham, and Praed, his 
book would have been the better fur it. 
The reader interested in the gossip and 
events of the past fifty years will find 
plenty to gratify his taste. 


‘*Tue Great Ice Acer, and its Rela- 
tion to the Antiquity of Man.’’ By James 
Geikie, of Her Majesty’s Geological Sur- 
vey of Scotland. With maps and illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Geikie’s position on the survey of 
Scotland made him familiar with the ge- 
ology of one of the countries where gla- 
cial action is most strongly marked, and 
the result has been the production of an 
ardent glacialist. 
sult was reached by the compulsion of 
scientific evidence rather than in conse- 
quence of any predilection. But having 
been reached, it was fully submitted to, 
and he gave the subject of glacial action 


He speaks as if this re- 


the benefit of arduous and minute exami- 
nation. In this book the glacial geology 
of Scotland is explained, its probable rela- 
tions to prehistoric man are pointed out, 
and the glacial theory in general is admir- 
ably discussed. 

A very hard clay, containing some 
boulders, and yet not distinctively a 
boulder clay, which is found in Great 
Britain, has received the name of the till, 
and this deposit Dr. Geikie determines as 
a moraine profonde —the plastic mass which 
a glacier shoves along under its lower sur- 
From this up to the sand heaps or 
kames is a series of deposits which, with 
the rounded rock 
surfaces, the ice-cut ponds and lake ba- 
sins, ete., furnish all that is known of 
glacial times. Astronomical calculations 
have indicated that the glacial period 
commenced about 240.000 years ago, the 
cold increasing for 30,000 or 40,000 years 
to its culmination, 200,000 or 210,000 
years ago. After that followed a series 


face. 


the glacier sera tches, 
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of oscillations, during which glacial con- 
ditions appeared in alternation in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. An 
arctic climate was maintained over one 
half the earth for a long period, perhaps 
thousands of years, while the opposite 
side of the globe was enjoying its equally 
protracted summer. Tuten gradually the 
climate changed, until summer and win- 
ter completely exchanged their places on 
the earth. These oscillations continued 
through 120,000 or 130,000 years more, so 
that the glacial epoch ended 80,000 years 
ago. The external features of Great 
Britain were nut in a marked degree dif- 
ferent from those that exist now, except 
at times when the bed of the German 
ocean rose and joined England to the con- 
tinent. 

Exactly when man appeared in England 
cannot yet be decided, but Dr. Geikie 
considers it certain that he appeared as 
early as the last interval of warm climate 
in the glacial period, the same which saw 
the first elevation of the German ocean, 
and it is quite possible that he was in the 
country during some of the earlier warm 
intervals. Small glaciers still iay in the 
uplands, and the rivers were frozen in 
winter. With him entered arctic ani- 
mals, but these were unable to endure the 
milder climate that gradually appeared, 
and they gave place to the hippopotamus 
and other animals of warm countries. 
This was the Palssolithiec or old stone man. 
Ile witnessed a slow submergence of the 
country, the formation of the 
ocean, the reappearance of intense arctic 
cold, and in all probability he then left 
Where he went is 


German 


for a southern home. 
not even conjecturable, but there is noth- 
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ing known which could forbid his resi- 
dence in southern Europe. How long 
this continued is another question that 
remains without even an attempt at a 
response. It was followed by a reéleva- 
tion of the land and the beginning of the 
temperate climate now enjoyed. ‘Then 
the Neolithic or new stone man came into 
the country, a migration that was easy to 
him, for Great Britain was once more 
continental, its final separation from the 
main land being post-glacial. 

It is well known that the stone age of 
man is divided into two periods, one mark- 
ed by implements of extreme rudeness, 
and the other by polished touls. There is 
no gradation between the two, as they are 
exhibited by relics gathered in northern 
countries. The succession of inter-gla- 
cial changes which Dr. Geikie has work- 
ed out is his explanation of the fact. 
The two races were not successive, but 
were separated by what must have been a 
vast lapse of time, for it was sufficient for 
the gradual subsidence of Great Britain to 
the extent of two thousand feet, and its 
gradual rise again. The supposition is 
that during this period man was improv- 
ing himself in some other latitude, and 
when he returned he brought new pow- 
ers, and was in fact a new race. 

Dr. Geikie treats all these questions in 
great detail, and in a logical manner. 
The geological student will find the book 


answer his professional requirements, and 


the ordinary reader may learn from it the 
condition of one part of the earth during 
man’s earliest occupation of it, and the 
grounds on which scientific men push back 
his creation from six thousand to more 
than eighty thousand years. 
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— ‘Tse Gataxy”’ is not published 
exclusively for New York people, and 
theretore dramatic criticism of perform- 
ances at New York theatres is somewhat 
out of place in its pages, unless in case of 
actors of very eminent reputation, or of 
plays which are likely to be produced in 
other parts of the country. And yet since 
we last addressed our readers the dra- 
matic season has opened here in a manner 
which gives oceasion for remark which 
in our opinion is of general interest and 
importance. First, Mr. Toole appeared at 
Wallack’s Theatre, not opening the 
‘regular season,’’ but a minor, supple- 
mentary, subsidiary, ancillary season, 
which may indeed, as we see, be designated 
by ary epithet which protects the dignity 
of that august temple of Thespis, and im- 
plies that Mr. Lester Wallack is in no 
way responsible fur this business, and 
thinks it of no manner of consequence. 
For our high-class managers have elabo- 


rated a system of seasons, and regular 


seasons, and summer seasons, and supple- 
mentary summer seasons, which are alto- 
gether beyond the comprehension of sim- 
ple fulk to whom a theatre is a theatre, 
and who can’t quite understand the mean- 
ing, or at least the sense, of an announce- 
ment that the season at such or such a 
theatre will close on Saturday of this 
week, and that on Monday of next week 
it will open with the performances of 
that great artist Mr. John Dunderberg, 
supported by a powerful company, etc., 
etc., ete. But, to pass this by without 
attempting to penetrate the mysteries of 
management, or comprehend the in- 
comprehensible and know the unknowa- 
ble, and to consider Mr. Toole. He is not 
an Irish gentleman who has dropped the 
O from his name, but the most English of 
Englishmen, the Londonest of Londoners, 
and almost the cockneyest of cockneys. 
Much was said in advance of the great 
things he had done, could do, and was 
ubout todo. Butamong the things that 
he did not do was to fill Wallack’s Thea- 
tre to that degree of fulness which made 
the spraining of his ankle after a week’s 
perfurmance a very lamentable accident 


except to himself and to the friends that 
we have no doubt he richly deserves. The 
reason of this pecuniary disappointment 
was threefold: First, Mr. Toole, although 
a very clever man in his way, is not an 
artist of any very remarkable powers. He 
is an amusing after-piece actor ; and such 
we are inclined to think was his position 
in London. Called to the position of an 
artist who is to be the main attraction of 
a season, he failed to fill the place; as 
might have been expected. Next, his 
Londonism, the narrow local peculiarity 
of his style, deprived him of the sympathy 
of a large part of his expected audiences. 
He and his pieces on one side and they on 
the other had not enough points of con- 
tact to bring them into that community 
of feeling which is as necessary to the ef- 
fects of acting as to those of oratory. Nor 
had he the comic genius which enables a 
really great comedian to rise above this 
necessity—a necessity which exists only 
in comedy. For tragedy bas no restraints 
of place, hardly of time. Tragedy deals 
with the simple elements of nature and 
has the world for its stage ; and its time- 
liness is limited only by the duration of 
human nature. Last, he brought with 
him some London actresses as to whom 
it may be said that they fully justified 
Mr. Boucicault’s declaration that he 
searched England through without being 
able to discover an actress who was fit to 
take the position of leading lady at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. They were awkward and 
provincial in style, and in appearance de- 
cidedly dowdy. Here is a lesson good for 
managers and audiences the country over. 
And if Boston and Philadelphia wish to 
rejoice that the experiment has been tried 
in corpore vili, let them rejoice to their 
heart’s content. 


— Next the Lyceum Theatre was open- 
ed by Mr. Grau, to whom the whole coun- 
try ought to feel that it owes much for 
having given us the opportunity of seeing 
that great actor Salvini. The theatre of 
which he and Mr. Chizzola have assumed 
the management is the most beautiful, 
the most convenient, and the most com- 
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fortable in New York, and therefore prob- 
No man- 
nver who hereafter undertakes to build a 
theatre should do so without studying 
carefully the construction, the furnishing, 
and the decoration of this charming audi- 


ably the most su in the world. 


torium, which for its proportion, its size, 
and the ease at which it places the audi- 
ence is equalled by nune that we have 
either seen or heard of. Large theatres 
have done much to destroy good acting ; 
small theatres are stifling and * stuffy ” ; 
but here is one in which the actors can be 
easily heard and seen, without a glass, by 
every person in the audience, and the 
general effect of which is the perfection 
of elegance. One sits in perfect comfort, 
conscious only of the reception of pleasant 
impressions through all the senses, which, 
we take it, is the point to be attained in 
the construction of a place of public 
amusement. French ‘* opera-bouffe ”’ 
opened this theatre, with Mile. Aimée as 
prima donna. As to the opera, so called, 
the ** Timbale d’Argent’’ and the per- 
formance thereof, on this occasion we can 


only say that the music was naught, tie 


and the libretto 
referentes. 


women were naught, 
was naughty. Horrescemus 
One does not expect at opera-bouffe to 
see and hear the vestal virgins; but the 
‘* Timbale d’Argent”’ eclipses in the pe- 
culiarities of its style all its predecessors. 
Compared with it, even ‘* La Belle Helene’ 
is decorum itself. That Diana of the 
French stage Mlle. Tosti, with Dites ha 
upon her lips, might blush, if she could 
blush except by aid of her hare’s foot, at 
hearing and seeing the last act of the 
‘* Timbale d’Argent.”’ And even the la- 
dies who have devoted themselves to read- 
ing the most minute particulars of the af- 
faire Beechaire-Teelton (which thatshrewd 
manager Mr. Grau may have got up to 
prepare the publie mind for the reception 
of his new venture), might possibly shrink 
from a public endeavor to penetrate the 
mysteries of the contest for the tzmbale 
d'argent. Consequently, great success. 
throughout 
the country, and to the general public. 


Lesson second to raanagers 


— Next, at Booth’s Theatre, there was 
produced a new play by Mr. Boucicault 
—‘* Belle Lamar.’’ It is said, we shall 
not undertake to say with what truth, 
that at a dinner of authorsand actors, on 
the proposal of the health of ** the author 
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of the best English comedy of the present 
generation,’’ Mr. Boucicault inmediate- 
ly rose to reply. Well, we shall not find any 
particular fault with the author of * Old 
Heads and Young Hearts ”’ for appropri- 
ating to himself that distinction; and if 
the toast were incomplete, and the propo- 
sef was about to add, ** and of the worst,” 
we should not insist that Mr. Boucicault 
have sat Nor 
stake our Nebulous reputation that ** Belle 
Lamar ”’ is the worst of Mr. Boucicault’s 
plays; for doubtless there is more than one 
of the hundred or so that bear his name 
which might dispute with it the palm of 
that distinction. Eschewing 
criticism of his last 
only remark that by the putting of a South- 
ern lady like Miss Lamar into the posi- 
tion of a spy who attains her ends by 
sexual allurement bedevilment of 
Union officers, he has offered an affront to 
the South for which not all his pretty 
speeches and his glorification of Stonewall 


should down. shall we 


dramatic 
bantling, we shall 


and 


Jackson can orshouldatone. There were 
such spies, but they were not southern la- 
dies of position, planters’ daughters, who 
moved in the most cultivated society of 
both North and South, and were married 
to officers in the United States Army. 
Nor were they even respectable women 
of a lower condition in life. It is said by 
those who had the best opportunity of 
knowing, that they were of that class to 
whom Mr. Grant White, in his philologi- 
cal article in this month’s ‘* Galaxy,”’ de- 
nies the right to assume the ‘‘ style ”’ of 
** fast women,’ which they have endeav- 
Nor 


] . 
ances 


ored to appropriate to themselves. 
were these alluring female free 
confined to the Confederate side. Nota 
few plied all their arts under Union col- 
ors; and they were at times found very 
useful. There was one, German by blood 
and name, who from her fair complexion 
was known as ‘* Lilly White,’? and who 
yas said to be in very high favor, no one 
could guess why, with one or two general 
officers of the United States Army. It must 
have been because she brought such very 


valuable information. For the produc- 
tion of ** Belle Lamar’”’ 


story from an officer—a colonel, not a gen- 


brings to us the 


eral—in our army of his having by her aid 
captured a new battery of guns from the 
She told him just where 
and men 


Confederates. 
the 
guarded it; and taking a sufficient num- 


battery was how many 
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ber of mounted riflemen, he rode all night, 
and at daybreak captured tlhe battery—not 
a gun of which had ever been fired—him- 
self, without firing a shot. Such assist- 
ance could net be refused on either side ; 
fur all is fair in love and war; and when 
Jove and war unite, of course the fairer ; 
but to put ladies of social position on 
either side to such base uses, is an offence 
quite intolerable. And this play opens 
with a scene in which a picket guard, 
leaning upon his gun, sings a sung of 
three stanzas—encored of course. If one 
side did not shoot that man, the other 
would. ‘The coherence and the probabil- 
ity of the construction of Mr. Boucicault’s 
new American play, founded upon the in- 
cidents of the late war, may be gathered 
from these two very probable incidents 
supposed to have taken place in that war. 
But no objection has been made by the 
critics or the public to their probability ; 
and we may hence gather to what extent 
the public is willingly receptive of im- 
They got the song from the 


probability. 
picket, and the sensation from the lady, 
and they asked nothing more. 
third to managers, playwrights, and the 


Lesson 
public generally. 


— Last, Mr. Daly, who has every- 
body’s good wishes, opens the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre with a new comedy called 
* Jealousy ; or, What Should She Do?”’ 
To which question the implied answer 
seems to be that she should pvison her ri- 
val, or at least that she should not be ex- 
pected to refrain from so doing so upon 
The argument of the 
Given 


£0 rd opportunity. 
drama might be briefly stated thus : 
a beautiful red-haired Frenchwoman, who, 
supposing herself a widow, is married a 
second time, and who loves her second 
husband as much as she hated her 
first, and who being deprived of the sec- 
ond by the news that the first is still liv- 
ing: if the second marries a beautiful and 
consumptive young lady on the supposi- 
tion that she will soon die, and if the latter 
dves not hasten her dying, or at least com- 
plete it with proper and decent prompti- 
tude, we may expect that the bereaved 
and much married lady will expedite 
matters with a dose of arsenic. In brief, 
itis the ‘* pisenest’’ play that has been 
produced for a long time. But the pub- 
lie does in no way object to the proceed- 
ing, and seems to regard a “* cup of could 
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pisen” as the thing that ‘‘ should’’ be 
looked for under circumstances. 
Nor would we venture to suggest that it 
is not the natural resource of a woman 
thus outraged in all her tenderest affec- 


such 


tions by the operation of merely human 
law. Only we feel obliged to ask the 
Plymouth Church Committee to undertake 
the decision, as to Mr. Tilton, of the 
question, What Should he have Done un- 
der the circumstances of his case? Should 
there have been, in Mr. Beecher’s own 
words, ‘‘a funeral ’’? fourth, 
as before. Truly, what with our so- 
cial, our dramatic, and our political self- 
revelations during the past year, we 
present the world a pretty spectacle. 


Lesson 


A story is going about in private cir- 
cles, but has not hitherto got into print, 
which is not only amusing but very illus- 
trative of the manners of the day. A 
knot of commercial and financial gentle- 
men after having dined together were 
chatting over their wine. One of them, 
however, a man of large wealth, gathered 
chiefly in an enormous retail dry-goods 
establishment, was holding forth upon a 
subject as to which he thought his knowl- 
edge and his financial importance gave 
him the right to expect deferential audi- 
ence. But this being rather a habit of his, 
his table companions, by mutual under- 
standing, concerted at the moment, didnot 
give him theattention that he expected,and 
turned and chatted with each other as the 
whim took them. Whereupon he, to en- 
sure a proper hearing for his 
took out his pencil and rapped smartly 


three upon the table. 


remarks,”’ 
two or times 
** C-c-c-cash !’’ instantly responded a no- 
torious wag who was of the company ; 
and the summons of the great dry-goods 
dealer did not have exactly the effect 
which he intended. The fun and the 
cutting satire of the rebuff cannot be 
denied ; and perhaps it must be admitted 
that the sufferer by his assumption had 
laid himself open to criticism if not to 
such rebuke. But still the incident is 
characteristic of a style of manners not 
worthy of entire admiration. These gen- 
tlemen were all of one set and one sort ; 
there was not to the value of a rush or 
the toss of a copper any difference of 
grade or position among them ; and if he 
who was not only the oldest, but the ablest 


in business and the best educated man 
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among them did expect a little deference, 
and was occasiunally somewhat long- 
some, not to say tedious in his talk, it 
was the part of true politeness and gen- 
uine good breeding to bear with him, to 
humor him, and if really necessary to the 
comfort of his habitual dinner compan- 
ions, to. effect diversions by methods of 
social strategy, and to lead him uncon- 
sciously into the g 

the table. But to do thus requires con- 
sideration, deference, self-restraint, tact ; 
in a word, thorough good breeding (the 
very essence of which is self-restraint and 
a consideration for others), and the habits 
of cultivated society. But this being, it 
would seem, unavailable (and indeed it 
would be unreasonable to look for it in 
every quarter where there are dollars), 
the only means of defence was a brutal 
jest. We may laugh at the manners of 
olden times ; but those of the past gener- 
ation, in which, as Mrs. Wordsworth 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Wordsworth was never con- 
tradicted,’’ or even those of the days of 
Henri Quatre, when the Due de Sully 
took his daily constitutional walk upon 
the terrace with 
twenty paces before him and twelve at 
twenty behind him, turning as he turned, 
when gentlemen sent their sons to serve at 
the tables and in the bedchambers of other 
gentlemen, that they might learn the 
courtesy that springs from submission, 


general conversation of 


twelve halberdiers at 


from deference—even the formal manners 
of those days would be better than such 
ill-mannered jesting as is recorded in our 
story. 


— THE abduction of Charlie Ross con- 
tinues to be the subject of general solici- 
tude, as well it may. It is one of the 
most startling incidents of the day. Phil- 
adelphia, so slow at first to comprehend 
the full and dreadful significance of the 
affair, might better offer two hundred 
thousand dollars, instead of twenty thou- 
sand, for information that would convict 
the kidnappers, if there were any hope 
that the larger offer would accomplish 
that which the smaller has failed to ac- 
complish. But is there any such hope? 
We do not mean to imply that there is no 
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hope of the boy’s restoration to his pa- 
rents. That conclusion would be too 
dreadful to admit, except in the very last 
extremity. But indeed there does not 
seem to be good reason for the sentence 
of inefficiency which has been so gener- 
ally passed by the press upon the Phila- 
delphia police. It is very easy to sit in 
a chair and put wholesale condemnation 
upon paper. But consider the facts of 
thecase. A little boy, just old enough to 
be trusted out of sight with his * big 
(though really little) brother,’’ is 
ried off in a buggy wagon by two men of 
no very remarkable exterior. This in a 
city of seven hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, and within twenty-four hours’ reach 
of half a continent by railway. If those 
men really that act, and 
** meant business,’’ as in that case they 
doubtless did, is it likely that they can 
be discovered, whether they accomplish 
their end or not? How would any one 
of those who so glibly condemn the Phil- 
adelphia police go themselves to work to 
make the discovery? It is to say 
that they would be puzzled to tell. The 
population of Philadelphia and the sur- 
rounding region cannot be passed through 
a sieve; and short of that somewhat diffi- 
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cult process it is not easy to see how after 
the lapse of a few days those men could 
be discovered, unless they are such sim- 
pletons as to neglect the precautions 
which would suggest themselves to any 
person of common sense. True, crimes 
of a very secret nature are often detected, 
and generally in consequence of the folly 
or the neglect of those who perpetrate 
them. But we may be sure that a very 
large proportion of such crimes which 
are committed by discreet villains are 
never even brought to light. And as to 
kidnapping, how many cases are on re- 
cord of the commission of that crime with 
impunity to the criminals! Has the case 
of Caspar Hauser, of world-wide notoriety, 
faded entirely from the world’s memory? 
God forbid that that of Charlie Ross 
should be its parallel. But even if the 
boy should be restored, it is hardly rea- 
sonable, after this lapse of time, to hope 
for the discovery of those who stole him. 
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